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Tariff Action~ /imost everyone interested in plex items, and eliminating the tricks. In 
Rather Than the subject of’ the tariff has un- addition to such revision, it was proposed to 
Discussion derstood that the present extra establish a non-partisan tariff commission that 

session of Congress was not called for delib- could devote scientific study to the subject 

eration and debate, but for the sole purpose in all its phases, and enable Congress, in fu- 
of passing a bill. The tariff-revision work ture years, to construct a modern and defen- 
that is culminating now has been going on sible scheme of national taxation. As the 
continuously for four years. Any mistakes discredited Republican managers look back 
in the dircction of radical change that the upon the great tariff debate of only four years 
pending measure may be found to include ago,—in which Dolliver, Cummins, Bev- 

have been rendered inevitable through the eridge, LaFollette, Bristow, Clapp, and a 

cumulative blunders of the Republican party. number df others, made their attacks upon 

It had promised in 1908 to revise the tariff the textile and metal schedules and upon 

if kept in power. ‘The country took it at its other parts of the Payne-Aldrich bill,—they 

word, and elected President Taft and a Re- must wonder what sort of blindness had 
publican Congress. Whereupon the pundits seized them that they could so little under- 
of the Republican party thrust their thumbs stand the nature and force of public opinion. 
in their cheeks and announced that they were 
about to spring a most excellent joke UPON Fe verdict Lhe country would have accept- 
the American public. “We admit,” they ofthe ed the proposals of the progress- 
said, “that we promised to revise the high ©! ive Republican Senators at that 
tariff. But be pleased to observe that we time as satisfactory fulfilment of the prom- 
did not say that we would revise it down- ises made by the party in the campaign of 
ward; we may conclude, upon the whole, to 1908. Everything demanded by the group 
revise it upward.” Whereupon they pro- of whom the late Senator Dolliver was a 
ceeded to do that very thing, with conse- worthy representative seems to all Republi- 
quences that clear thinkers frankly predicted, cans now to have been most moderate and 
and that Republican leaders and tariff benefi- reasonable; yet President Taft and his ad- 
ciaries are now beginning to understand in ministration read all of those Senators out 
their relationships of cause and effect. of the Republican party because of their firm 
adherence to the party’s pledges, and their 
bite ae honest and sensible revision unyielding attitude against the folly of the 

_raur of the tariff in the extra session standpat majority. ‘The country indicated 

of 1909 would have satisfied the its sentiment by promptly electing Demo- 
country, and would have remained on the crats to fill two or three vacant Congress 
statute books for a considerable period of seats in Republican districts—one in Massa- 
years. It would have been the last of the chusetts and another in New York. And 
general tariff bills made by rule of thumb. in the following autumn of 1910, it elected 
The progressive Republican Senators pro- an overwhelming majority of Democrats to 
posed to keep the protéctive tariff, but to the House of Representatives, and chose 
put real reform into the schedules, lower.:¢ Democratic Governors and legislatures in 
the rates, simplifying the obscure and com- many States, thus pointing to the early cer- 
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FITZ WILSON’S STAND 


“Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 


From the Sun (Baltimore) 


tainty of a Democratic majority in the United 
States Senate. The new Democratic House 
found its opportunity in the extra session of 
1911. It made Champ Clark Speaker, re- 
vised the rules, gave Oscar Underwood the 
chairmanship of the great committee that 
formulates tariff and revenue measures, and 
instructed the committee to proceed without 
delay to report tariff bills. 


The committee adopted the plan 
of dealing with tariff schedules in 
separate bills, and it had no trou- 
ble in passing and sending over to the Sen- 
ate its measures revising the wool schedule, 
the cotton schedule, and the farmers’ free 
list, as supplementing Canadian reciprocity. 
These bills were carefully debated in the 
Senate, where the progressive Republicans 
united with the Democrats—then in a 
minority—to form a_ substantial working 
majority, which adopted the bills with 
amendments and modifications. Through 
reasonable compromises as to points of 
detail, in which Senator LaFollette and 
Chairman Underwood were most promi- 
nent, the bills were perfected, duly reported 
back from the conferees, and passed through 
both houses by substantial majorities. There 
are a good many men in this country who 
have had opportunity to observe and under- 


The Underwood 
Bills of 
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stand public opinion relating to such subjects 
as the tariff since the days of Mr. Blaine, 
“Pig Iron” Kelly, Roger Q. Mills, Mr. 
Morrison, and the leaders on both sides in 
the intense tariff struggles of a generation 
ago. ‘These observers would all agree that 
no tariff bills since the Civil War had passed 
through Congress in an atmosphere of such 
general approval, regardless of party or sec- 
tion, as the modified Underwood bills of 
two years ago. If Mr. Taft had not vetoed 
those initial measures, they would at once 
have been followed by additional ones deal- 
ing with the remaining schedules of the tar- 
iff. But President Taft found what seemed 
to him to be a satisfactory excuse for using 
the veto power. 


Another it iS true that the new Congress 
Lost had come fresh from the people, 
Opportunity With an overwhelming and un- 
doubted mandate to revise the tariff. Fur- 
thermore, it had done so well that a Repub- 
lican Senate had sanctioned its work, and 
the public opinion of all parties throughout 
the country had accepted it as the best thing 
that could be done under the circumstances. 
Here, for the second time, through the 
astounding arrogance and blindness of the 
dominating element in the management of 
the Republican party, there was thrown 
away an excellent opportunity to secure a 
moderate tariff revision that would have left 
business undisturbed and would have served 
the needs of the country for another ten 
years. The next two years of the Repub- 
lican standpat faction were spent in forcing 
upon an unwilling party the renomination of 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL MOLLYCODDLE 
From the World-Herald (Omaha) 
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President Taft, with the consequence that 
the party was virtually obliterated in the 
elections of last November. Another Con- 
gress, with a still larger and more radical 
tariff-reforming Democratic majority, was 
sent to Washington; and meanwhile the 
slower process of change in the Senate had 
given the Democrats a working majority 
there also. A Democratic President of cour- 
age and firm purpose had been chosen to lead 
the party in the work of reform. For the 
third time, an extra session was called, with 
the duty and opportunity of revising the 
tariff. Action, not debate, was expected. 


Public opinion had become more 
pronounced and radical, and 
there was no longer any need of 
compromising with the Republicans. It was 
quite inevitable that Mr. Underwood and 
his Democratic colleagues of the Ways and 
Means Committee, acting in full agreement 
with the President as directing head of the 
party’s policies, should bring the revision of 
all the schedules into one general measure. 
Not only had they cpent the preceding years 
in study and preparation, but they had fol- 
lowed up this earlier work with uninter- 
rupted effort during the six months that 
elapsed between the Democratic victory at 
the polls last November and the introduction 
of the Tariff bill in the present session. In 
view of the somewhat dramatic course of our 


Radical Action 
at Last 
Inevitable 
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PEDAGOGUE WILSON AND THE SHORN LAMB 
“And so the teacher turned it out”—maybe 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis) 
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PRESIDENT WILSON (To THE SENATORS OFFERING 
SUGAR AND WOOL AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF 
BILL): “NOTHING DOING!” 

From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 


recent political history, it is plain that a 
Democratic Congress had to act rather than 
to deliberate. ‘The great task was to show 
that under such conditions individual mem- 
bers could lay aside private views and pref- 
erences, and unite in accepting and following 
party leadership. 


President Wilson had thus been 
placed in a position which might 
at first seem inconsistent with his 
most typical teachings. He seems to be en- 
gaged in jamming a tremendous and _ll- 
embracing piece of legislation through Con- 
gress by using all the prestige and authority 
of his party leadership, and all the power of 
his executive office, without tolerating 
amendment or encouraging debate. Yet for 
thirty years he has advocated government by 
means of open and unrestrained discussion in 
parliamentary bodies. ‘The Underwood bill, 
including the innovation of a graduated in- 
come tax, was pushed through the Demo- 
cratic caucus of the House by sheer weight 
of party authority. No time was allowed 
for real debate when the bill was put on its 
passage, and it was sent to the Senate with- 
in a few days. The Senate, to be sure, has 
acted with the appearance of more delibera- 
tion. There was bound to be several weeks 
of debating, for the simple reason that a 
minority of Senators will not be unduly re- 
strained, and the Senate has no rule under 
which debate can be peremptorily cut off. 


Party Unity 
and 
Leadership 
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CHAUFFEUR WILSON AND THE PARTY MACHINE 
(It will have to go some)* 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago) 


But the real effort at the Senate end of Con- 
gress was devoted to the task of endeavoring 
to bring practically all of the Democratic 
Senators into a preliminary agreement to 
abide by the action of the caucus majority. 
This would insure the passage of the House 
bill in all its parts, with no amendments 
unless as regards a few minor details which 
need not concern us at this time. 


ihnio Heretofore, and until very re- 
Democratic cently, the Democratic Senators 
Senators hav b . rf from avreei 
ave been very far from agreeing 
about tariff questions. A number of them 
have been as radical in their tariff-reform 
views as the Democrats of the other house. 
This element has now been greatly recruited 
by recent accessions to the Senate. Of the 
older Democratic Senators, some have been 
more conservative on the tariff question than 
the progressive Republicans, while others 
have been strong protectionists as regards in- 
dustries affecting their own States or re- 
gions. It seemed, on this account, antece- 
dently impossible to bring the Democrats of 
the Senate together in support of the great 
measure that Mr. Underwood, with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s approval, carried through the 
House of Representatives. ‘The main reli- 
ance of those interests that were most strong- 
ly opposed to the Tariff bill lay in the differ- 
ences among Democratic Senators, and in 
the belief that individual Senators would 
stand firmly for particular views or interests, 
as against the general position taken by the 
Democratic party. Most of the particular 
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industries or localities which hitherto have 
undertaken to write their own tariff sched- 
ules have so fully realized the changed situ- 
ation that they have not thought it worth 
while to bring any persistent effort to bear, 
much less to employ the old-time lobbying 
methods. ‘This is true of the iron and steel 
industry, and of many others. But a few 
interests have believed it possible, by per- 
sistent effort in the Senate, to secure some 
modification of the Underwood bill. 


The Crucial Lhe most conspicuous have been 
Question of the opponents of free wool and 
—_— especially the opponents of free 
sugar. The Underwood bill, as passed two 
years ago, left a duty of 29 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on wool. Last year a free-sugar bill, 
coupled with a form of income tax, went 
through the House, but not through the Sen- 
ate. It would in any case have been vetoed 
by Mr. Taft. The present bill adopts free 
sugar as a principle, but maintains a reduced 
tariff rate for a period of three years, in 
order to allow time for various necessary 
adjustments. There is, so far as we can 
judge, an overwhelming sentiment in the 
United States in favor of passing the Under- 
wood bill just as it stands, because it does 
not seem practicable to dissect it and change 
it in its details. If the tariff were in the 
process of being changed schedule by sched- 
ule, it would seem very doubtful about the 
success of those who favor the plan of putting 
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AH, HA! SO THERE YOU ARE! 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 
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sugar on the free list. But President Wil- 
son and those responsible for the bill are 
proceeding in the most -absolute good faith 
upon the conviction that, all things being 
considered, sugar ought to be untaxed. 


' The genuine tariff reformers 
A Fixed 
Point of among the leaders of the Demo- 
al 


cratic party have some historical 
reasons for wanting to avoid compromises in 
the sugar schedule. ‘There have been ugly 
scandals in the past, and the complications 
of that schedule have helped to build up a 
sugar trust that has not reflected credit upon 
the legislation which in times past it has 
promoted. President Wilson and the Dem- 
ocratic majority have taken a position on this 
sugar question that is clear and uncompro- 
mising, even though it does not seem conclu- 
sive to a great many men who have definite 
views upon the subject and whose opinions 
are wholly honest and disinterested. Al- 
though the tax on imported sugar has oper- 
ated in times past as a revenue tax, it was 
so drawn as to protect the business of sugar 
refining in this country, while it also served 
incidentally as a protection to the sugar 
planters of Louisiana against the raw sugar 
of the West Indies. More recently it has 
also benefited our new _ possessions—Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines—by giv- 
ing them an open and highly favorable mar- 
ket. The strongest pressure at Washington 
against free sugar has come from Louisiana, 
and from those interested in the beet-sugar 
industry of our Western States. 


pee: On May 26, President Wilson 
the “Sugar challenged the situation by mak- 
ing an attack so unusual and 
remarkable that it is well to quote it in its 
entirely. He gave the following careful 


statement to the press: 























PATROLMAN WILSON: “SEE THAT GANG” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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READY FOR BUSINESS 
From the Wonld (New York) 


I think that the public ought to know the ex- 
traordinary exertions being made by the lobby in 
Washington to gain recognition for certain alter- 
ations of the Tariff bill. Washington has seldom 
seen sO numerous, so industrious or so insidious a 
lobby. The newspapers are being filled with paid 
advertisements calculated to mislead the judgment 
of public men not only, but also the public opin- 
ion of the country itself. There is every evi- 
dence that money without limit is being spent 
to sustain this lobby and to create an appearance 
of a pressure of opinion antagonistic to some of 
the chief items of the Tariff bill. 

It is of serious interest to the country that 
the people at large should have no lobby and 
be voiceless in these matters, while great bodies 
of astute men seek to create an artificial opinion 
and to overcome the interests of the public for 
their private profit. It is thoroughly worth the 
while of the people of this country to take knowl- 
edge of this matter. Only public opinion can 
check and destroy it. 

The Government in all its branches ought to 
be relieved from this intolerable burden and this 
constant interruption to the calm progress of de- 
bate. I know that in this I am speaking for the 
members of the two houses, who would rejoice 
as much as I would to be released from this un- 
bearable situation. 


President Wilson’s characteriza- 
tion of the methods pursued by 
particular interests to control the 
writing of tariff schedules came at a time 
when the different subcommittees were 
about completing their study of the several 
parts of the Underwood bill, and when they 
were supposed to be on the eve of reporting 
to the Finance Committee as a whole, in 
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SENATOR LEE S. OVERMAN OF NORTH CAROLINA 


(Chairman of the committee of five that has been in- 
vestigating President Wilson’s charges regarding tariff 
lobbyists at Washington) 


order that the caucus of Democratic Senators 
might pass upon the measure. ‘The strategic 
object of the President was plain enough. 
He desired to give sufficient added impulse to 
party sentiment to carry the measure with- 
out change through a caucus attended by all 
of the Democratic Senators, with the under- 
standing that the minority would acquiesce 
in the opinion of the majority. ‘The efforts 
of the so-called “wool lobby” and “sugar 
lobby” had been directed towards securing 
separate consideration for two schedules. It 
was against this that the leadership of the 
party was aroused. The President’s state- 
ment, however, met with an unexpected re- 
sponse from the Republican side of the Sen- 
ate. Senator Cummins of Iowa, on the 
following day, introduced a resolution call- 
ing for the appointment of a committee of 
five Senators “to investigate the charge that 
a lobby is maintained at Washington or else- 
where to influence proposed legislation now 
pending before the Senate.” The resolution 
proceeded to instruct the committee of five 
as follows: 


The committee is instructed to report within 
ten days the names of all lobbyists attempting 
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to influence any such pending legislation and the 
methods which they have employed to accomplish 
their ends, and in giving the names of the lob- 
byists to give the particular bill on which they 
are working and if it be the Tariff bill the item 
they are seeking to change. 

The committee is further instructed to take the 
statement under oath of all Senators as to the 
names of all persons who have made any repre- 
sentations to them during the present session 
concerning pending legislation and especially con- 
cerning the “‘ariff bill, and the inquiry shall in- 
clude the character of the representation and the 
circumstances under which it was made, in order 
to ascertain whether it was a proper or improper 
attempt to influence legislation. 

It is resolved that the President be and he is 
hereby requested to furnish said committee with 
the names of the lobbyists to whom he referred 
in the public statement issued by him on the 26th 
of May and any other information about them 
and their efforts to bring about changes in legis- 
lation now before the Senate which will pro- 
mote the general welfare. 


Senator Cummins, in presenting 
his resolution, referring to the 
igh authority of the President, 
said that if the lobby charge were not at 
once looked into, the public might believe 
that any changes made in the pending Tar- 
iff bill would be due to improper influence. 
The Democrats, being taken off their guard, 
objected at first to the resolution. But a 
few hours’ consultation made it clear that 
the Cummins resolution could not be safely 
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SEARCH ME! 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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opposed, and on May 29 it was adopted 
unanimously, though with certain amend- 
ments supported by the Democrats and re- 
sisted by the Republicans. As finally adopt- 
ed, the requirements of the resolution were 
less specific as regards the giving of infor- 
mation by Senators and by the President, 
but remained sufficiently definite to make 
possible a very thorough investigation. It 
was also decided to have the inquiry con- 
ducted by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, which named for that purpose a sub- 
committee consisting of Senator Overman of 
North Carolina, Senator Reed of Missouri, 
Senator Walsh of Montana, Senator Cum- 
mins of Iowa, and Senator Nelson of Minne- 
sota. ‘The committee began its work by 
summoning before it, one after another, every 
member of the Senate to explain his own in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in enterprises af- 
fected by possible ‘tariff changes. Most of 
the Senators also disclosed very frankly the 
nature and extent of their investments and 
business. connections. They told, further, 
of such influences as had been brought to 
bear upon them in the course of the present 
and former periods of tariff legislation. The 
impression made by most of the Senators was 
one of entire frankness and good faith, and 
of a sense of personal honor and public 
obligation. 


‘ During the course of the exam- 
Question of ., x 
Manners and ination of Senators, the names 

Methods of a good many men were 
brought to light who had been active in 
Washington on behalf of one tariff interest 
or another. The impression made upon the 
minds of those somewhat familiar with tariff 
lobbies in times past and gone was that of the 
relative insignificance of lobbyists at the pres- 
ent time, and the discouragements under 
which they pursue their labors. It has al- 
ways been regarded as proper for citizens to 
inform their own Senators and Representa- 
tives as to the bearing of proposed legislation 
upon their established enterprises. But it 
requires intelligence and good judgment to 
know where to draw the line between a 
proper presentation of one’s case and a per- 
sistent campaign that becomes offensive. The 
old-fashioned lobbyist was often a very in- 
sidious person; but his type is more familiar 
at the State capitols. There is very little 
comfort for men of his class in Washington. 
The so-called “lobbies” of recent years that 
have taken part in tariff fights have been 
almost entirely composed of groups of men 
selected to represent important interests with 

















Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS OF IOWA 


(Whose proposal to investigate lobby charges was 
unanimously adopted, and who was made a member of 
the committee of five) 


which they were connected. They have been 
present in times past at tariff hearings to 
present their arguments, and have not sup- 
posed that they were guilty of misconduct 
—not even of a violation of good taste. 
Their ways of proceeding, however, have 
always illustrated the fundamental evils of 
our old tariff-making methods. If as a mat- 
ter of theory it belongs to the Government 
to foster one industry and to create another 
by setting up ciscriminating tariff walls, it 
is not strange that the interests thus favored 
should come to feel that they had certain 
vested rights to be considered, and that their 
presence in Washington whenever _ tariff 
changes were impending was to be regarded 
as a matter of course. 


Our tariff policies, in their bear- 
ing upon private interests, should 
be as broad and simple as pos- 
sible, and should be so shaped as to avoid 
either the creation of private monopoly or 
the destruction of established enterprise. 
Even the Democratic tariff bills of the 
past have been strongly protectionist, and 
have professed to consider the position of 
particular industries and their ability to 
bear tariff changes. We must not be too 


Our Policies 
at Fault 























SENATER THOMAS J. WALSH OF MONTANA 


(One of the new Democratic members, and one of 
the committee of five who investigated lobby charges 
last month) 


severe, therefore, in criticizing representa- 
tives of particular industries at the present 
time, in view of the fact that such industries 
have always been expected, heretofore, to 
urge their claims upon the attention of Con- 
gress. “The Underwood bill, in our opinion, 
will have an invigorating rather than a 
harmful effect upon American industry and 
commerce in general. It retains the pro- 
tective tariff upon hundreds of articles, al- 
though in most cases it reduces the rates. 
The sugar interests, and those concerned 
with wool, seem to be more deeply worried 
than almost any others. They sincerely be- 
lieve that the Underwood bill is too drastic 
as respects their enterprises. They have 
long enjoyed the advantages of tariff pro- 
tection, and they feel that it would be just 
and statesmanlike to reduce their degree of 
protection but not wholly to remove it. 
They have been trying to get public opinion 
committed to their view, and to convince 
statesmen at Washington that they are right. 
There is room for clear difference of opinion 
upon this subject, and President Wilson, in 
conjunction with a large majority of the 
leaders of his party, has decided in favor of 
free sugar and free wool from the motive of 
broad public welfare. While individual 
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Democratic Senators ought to have the cour- 
age to follow their own convictions of duty, 
it is plain that the country expects prompt 
tariff action and that this can be had only 
through adherence to a party program 
formulated by the recognized majority lead- 
ers. Under these circumstances, the sugar 
interests and the wool interests, in our opin- 
ion, ought to have gone no further than to 
state their case fully and frankly, putting 
all their facts and arguments in the most 
convenient form for the President and for 
every member of Congress. They were ill- 
advised in entering upon a pestering and in- 
sistent campaign, which was not likely to be 
productive of results, but which was more 
likely to embarrass their friends than to 
convince or defeat their opponents. 


me With the Senate purging itself 
House of of complicity with tariff lobby- 
Representatives i+. and waiting for the final re- 
port of the Finance Committee that had been 
taking several weeks for consideration of the 
Underwood bill, it became evident last month 
that the tariff debate, in the open and for- 
mal sense, would probably occupy several 
weeks of the present month of July, and that 
adjournment might not be possible before 
the middle of August. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, meanwhile, has had a great deal 
of time at its disposal, and there has been a 
strong feeling throughout the country that 
this time ought to be devoted to making as 
much progress as possible with a banking 
and currency bill. For one thing, the House 
had to complete its committees, this work 
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MR. HENRY OF TEXAS 
(Rules) 


MR, FITZGERALD OF NEW YORK 
(Appropriations) 


MR. ADAMSON OF GEORGIA 
(Interstate and Foreign Commerce) 


THREE CHAIRMEN OF IMPORTANT HOUSE COMMITTEES 


being postponed until after the passage of 
the tariff measure. Under the new rules, 
the Ways and Means Committee, which had 
the tariff bill on its hands, is also charged 
with the duty of making up all the other 
standing committees, subject to approval by 
party caucus. This rule transfers to Mr. 
Underwood, as floor leader and chairman 
of that committee, much of the power that, 
under the old rules, would have belonged to 


Speaker Clark. 


New Lhe chairmanships have gone al- 
Committee most entirely to the South, not 
Chairmen for sectional reasons, but because 

the Southern Democrats as a rule have been 
longest in service and have held ranking 
places as minority members of the commit- 
tees during Republican Congresses. Very 
important, in view of work to be done, is 
the Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which Mr. Carter Glass, of Virginia, is 
chairman. Mr. Fitzgerald, of New York, 
is at the head of Appropriations; Mr. Henry, 
of Texas, Rules; Mr. Clayton, of Ala- 
bama, Judiciary; Mr. Adamson, of Georgia, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; Mr. 
Sparkman, of Florida, Rivers and Harbors; 
Mr. Flood, of Virginia, Foreign Affairs; Mr. 
Padgett, of Tennessee, Naval Affairs; 
Mr. Hay, of Virginia, Military Affairs; Mr. 
Moon, of Tennessee, Post Office and Post 





Roads; Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, Labor; 
Mr. Lever, of South Carolina, Agriculture; 
Mr. Clark, of Florida, Public Buildings and 
Grounds; Mr. Stephens, of Texas, Indian 
Affairs; Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, Public 
Lands; Mr. Jones, of Virginia, Insular Af- 
fairs; Mr. Dies, of Texas, Railways and 
Canals; Mr. Hughes, of Georgia, Education. 
There is a new Committee on Good Roads, 
with Mr. Shackleford, of Missouri, as its 
chairman, and it is expected to assume much 
importance. 


Preparing a Lhe leisurely mood of the House 
Currency has not been due to summer 
_ weather, but merely to the fact 
that a comprehensive banking and currency 
measure must go through its period of incu- 
bation in the committee over which Mr. 
Glass presides, before the House can accom- 
plish anything by debating the subject. Mr. 
Mann, the leader of the Republican minor- 
ity, early last month prodded Mr. Under- 
wood for information as to the expected 
message of President Wilson on the money 
question, but there was no response. Mr. 
Lindbergh, who is the one Progressive 


(“Bull Moose’) member of the new Cur- 
rency Committee, made a strong demand for 
hearings and discussions that should be fully 
open to the public and the newspapers. Mr. 
Glass, however, and the Democratic major- 
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REPRESENTATIVE JAMES R. MANN OF ILLINOIS 
(The Republican floor leader of the House) 


ity preferred private sittings of the commit- 
tee. Meanwhile, it is understood that Sec- 
retary McAdoo and the Administration, in 
conference with some of the leaders of opin- 
ion in both houses, have been diligently at 
work to find a basis of agreement upon the 
essential parts of a currency measure. 


There seems to be a difference 

penn Sed of opinion among Democratic 
leaders upon the _ question 

whether the future paper money of the coun- 
try should all be United States notes issued 
directly by the Government, or whether the 
outstanding rational bank notes should be 
replaced by notes issued through reserve as- 
sociations upon the basis of the assets of the 
banks which constitute their membership. It 
is understood that there were last month in 
President Wilson’s hands the draft of a bill 
prepared by Senator Owen, chairman of the 
Senate’s new Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee; that of one prepared by Mr. Glass, 
chairman of the House Committee, and a 
third, prepared by Mr. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury. The subject has made great 
progress during the past three or four years, 
as respects the education of statesmen. First, 
we had the training of Senator Aldrich and 
his associates; and since then a considerable 
number of public men have made themselves 
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sufficiently conversant with this intricate 
topic to have the right to be carefully heard. 
The work of the Aldrich Commission will 
not have been lost, for it will have entered 
very importantly into the ultimate solution 
of the various phases of the question as a 
whole. It would be a matter of great good 
fortune if the Democratic leaders, with 
President Wilson’s concurrence, could find 
themselves able soon to compose their dif- 
ferences about details and unite upon acom- 
prehensive measure. 
io. se particularly true because 
Doubts and of prevailing doubts and uncer- 
Troubles tainties in the business world. A 
patient undergoing a necessary surgical op- 
eration may have to lose some blood as an 
unavoidable incident. We were obliged to 
face a reform of the tariff laws that was 
bound to be all the more drastic because of 
delay. Some business difficulty and embar- 
rassment were also certain to be associated 
with such tariff revision. The ill effects of 
business uncertainty were also sure to be 
increased by delays in so reforming the bank- 
ing and currency laws as to give us a proper 
protection of commercial credit. The diffi- 
culties of the business year have been en- 
hanced by the perplexities to which the rail- 
roads have been subjected. The railroads 
lost more in property, and in anticipated 
business, by reason of the great floods than 
the public has understood. ‘Their expenses 
have been constantly increased by added la- 
bor bills. Railway commissions, national 
and State, have forbidden them to increase 
their rates. The financial situation has made 
it almost impossible for them to renew out- 
standing issues of short-time notes and meet 
other essential obligations, not to mention 
the almost impossible task of selling new is- 
sues of stock or bonds in order to make neces- 
sary improvements. 


The financial strain was made 

failway more apparent by the unexpect- 
ed announcement that the St. 

Louis and San Francisco Railroad had been 
thrown into a receivership because of inabil- 
ity to meet the interest upon outstanding 
bonds. This incident produced a _ great 
shock in European investment circles, where 
American railroad bonds, including those of 
the road in question, have been extensively 
sold. The result was a deepened distrust of 
American railroad financiering, and a dispo- 
sition to get rid of investments that had pre- 
viously been regarded as sound. Disheart- 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 


STATES AS AT PRESENT CONSTITUTED 


(Which concurred unanimously in the opinion delivered by Justice Hughes, last month, in the famous Min- 
nesota rate cases. From left to right: Hughes, Van Devanter, McKenna, Pitney, White, Day, Lurton, Lamar, 


Holmes) 


enment was increased when, on June 9, the 
United States Supreme Court handed down 
its decision in the so-called “Minnesota rate 
cases.” The nature, effect, and bearing of 
that decision can be better stated in the RE- 
VIEW for next month, after the railroads 
themselves, the law authorities, and the pub- 
lic have digested the elaborate opinion pre- 
pared by Justice Hughes. A few words, mean- 
while, to the average reader, may be of 
use. 


The so-called ‘Minnesota rate 
cases” involved the validity of 
legislation in nine or ten West- 
ern and Southwestern States. These States 
had made laws fixing railroad rates, for hauls 
within the borders of the individual States 
themselves, that were lower than the rates 
permitted or established by authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Some 
six years ago, important railroads, taking the 
ground that the Minnesota rates were con- 
fiscatory in their effects, went into the United 
States Circuit Court and asked Judge San- 
born to grant an injunction. They argued 
that the local rates were in fact inflicting 
a burden upon interstate commerce, which 
is protected by the United States. Judge 
Sanborn took their view of the case, and 
granted the injunction. It was felt that 
Judge Sanborn’s decision was an attack upon 
the rights of States, and that it was the 
duty of the Governors and State authorities 


The 
Minnesota 
Rate Cases 


to see that the question was carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, with 
every possible care for its official and able 
presentation. 


A conference of Governors was 
held at Spring Lake, N. J., two 
years ago, and, upon motion of 
Governor Harmon, of Ohio, a committee 
was appointed to prepare a brief on behalf 
of the States, holding the view that local 
railroad rates are within the power of State 
control, even upon interstate lines. Gov- 
ernor Harmon, of Ohio, and Governor Al- 
drich, of Nebraska, were appointed on the 
committee, and they submitted a brief in the 
Supreme Court. A distinguished audience, 
including ex-President Taft and a number of 
Senators and leading lawyers, heard Justice 
Hughes read his opinion on Monday, the 
9th. The decision holds that Congress has 
adequate authority to maintain the freedom 
of interstate commerce and to regulate and 
control it, while the States have control over 
their local commerce where other States are 
not affected. The understanding reasonably 
to be derived from Justice Hughes’s opinion, 
—which, it should be said, was the unani- 
mous opinion of the court,—is that when 
Congress has exercised to the full its author- 
ity over railroad rates, from the standpoint 
of interstate commerce, there may remain a 
more limited field within which State action 
can be exercised. 


A Great 
Contest 
Decided 
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JUSTICE CHARLES E. HUGHES 


(Who delivered the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Minnesota rate cases) 


awa The growing presumption is in 

Control) favor of national control over 

Necessary yailways in the fullest sense. 
The great network of steam highways comes 
to be more and more a system to be regarded 
as general rather than local, and to be con- 
trolled in the interest of shippers, travelers, 
and investors in railway securities, by Con- 
gress, working through the Interstate Com- 
merce .Commission. <A railroad rate from 
Chicago to Davenport, Ia., is subject to re- 
vision and control by the authorities at 
Washington. A railroad rate from Chicago 
to Rock Island, falling within the State of 
Illinois, is subject to control of local authori- 
ties. All of the railroads going from Chicago 
westward are interstate roads. ‘The journey 
from Chicago to Rock Island is virtually the 
same as to Davenport. If the Illinois au- 
thorities fix a much lower rate than one that 
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the Federal authorities have approved, the 
railroads are in a serious predicament, be- 
cause they are henceforth to be subjected to 
the varying treatment of forty-eight State 
governments, in the matter of rate-making, 
instead of the more calculable treatment of 
the central authorities at Washington. The 
decision upholds the State of Minnesota in 
the particular cases involved, but intimates 
that Congress has authority to proceed fur- 
ther than it has yet gone in defining the 


-extent to which an interstate carrier may be 


burdened by local restrictions. 


indies The questions raised by Japan 
with as a result of California’s new 
Japan law prohibiting the ownership 
of farm lands by aliens not eligible to Amer- 
ican citizenship continue to be a matter of 
diplomatic negotiation between the two gov- 
ernments. “The California law expressly ac- 


- knowledges the superiority of any rights con- 


ferred by treaty; so that if any individual 
believes that his rights are impaired he can 
take his claim into our courts as a test case, 
where the subject would have prompt treat- 
ment. ‘This point of view, though fully 
set forth by Mr. Bryan, was not agreeable 
to the Japanese Government. It would seem 
that the real grievance of Japan has nothing 
to do with express violation of treaty provi- 
sions, inasmuch as nobody seems to be able 
to point out a single provision of any kind 
that has been violated. It is a more funda- 
mental complaint, having to do with the 
broad spirit and intent of treaties, and of 
international relationships. The Japanese 
feel that they are entitled to the same treat- 
ment in this country as persons from Euro- 
pean nations. At bottom, their contention is 
for full privileges of immigration and eligi- 
bility to citizenship. Their feeling on these 
points is easy to understand. If nothing were 
involved except the admission to citizenship, 
and to every other privilege in this country, 
of those educated and accomplished members 
of the Japanese race whom we meet from 
time to time and whose freedom of move- 
ment and association is desired by everyone, 
there would be no questions to raise. 


ini But, at least until very lately, 
Differences the differences between the Ori- 
Require 
Patience ental and the Western peoples 
have been very profound; and it has not 
seemed possible to assimilate laborers of the 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and other Asiatic 
races in this country. History proceeds at a 
rapid pace in these later times, but its speed 
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cannot be accelerated beyond certain possi- 
bilities. It is not believed that Japanese la- 
borers or farmers in California really intend 
or desire to betome Americans. ‘They have 
a wonderful country of their own, and their 
patriotism is their most marked trait. It is 
not likely that statesmen of so much intelli- 
gence and patience as the public leaders of 
Japan would press theoretical points but for 
popular agitation in Japan that is fomented 
by sensational newspapers and that threatens 
to undermine the support of those now in 
power. Arizona has passed an alien land 
law having the same motive as that of Cali- 
fornia, but so worded as to show less discrim- 
ination. The Arizona law prohibits land- 
owning by aliens, unless they have taken the 
preliminary steps to become naturalized. 
This would affect Mexicans, for instance, 
owning land in Arizona, unless they should 
give up their Mexican citizenship and apply 
for naturalization papers. Whether or not 
there is discrimination against Japanese im- 
migrants in this country, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment assumes a novel attitude when it 
makes demands which virtually concern the 
conditions of citizenship in some other coun- 
try. Questions of this kind may indeed be 
discussed, but it is a wholly new idea that 
they should be regarded as involving the is- 
sues of war and peace. It may be a needless 
or even a foolish policy on the part of Cali- 
fornia to pass an alien land law affecting 
the Japanese, at the present time. The ad- 
ministration at Washington, indeed, urged 
the legislature and Governor of California to 
postpone such action and await developments. 
But if it was within the legal rights of Cali- 
fornia to pass the bill, it is not easy to see 
upon what ground the Government of Japan 
can bring objections. 


ii unpleasant to have the idea 

Rumors of of a war with Japan associated 

vor a every governmental action. 
Yet the newspapers continue to keep the 
public mind stirred up on one pretext after 
another. For example, we are carrying out 
a long-standing policy of developing a naval 
and coaling station in Hawaii. Every move- 
ment of men and materials to that point is 
now attributed to nervous preparation for 
war with Japan. Colonel Goethals an- 
nounces that he hopes to send a small ves- 
sel of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
through the great Panama ditch in October 
of the present year. Whereupon he is put 
in a position of seeming to intimate that if 


War exigencies require it, we can have enough with the prospect of keeping our rank next 
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COL. GEORGE W, GOETHALS 


(The United States Army engineer who has been in 
charge of the construction of the Panama Canal for 
the ast six years. Colonel Goethals was in this 
country last month to confer with officials at Washing- 
ton regarding Canal affairs) 


water in the canal three or four months from 
now to send our largest battleships from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. A dozen other 
things in the ordinary routine of public busi- 
ness have been presented in the press as 
preparation for a possible war. As a mat- 
ter of fact, neither our government nor that 
of Japan is giving a thought to so unlikely 
a thing as an immediate armed conflict. Both 
governments, on the other hand, are trying 
to find ways by which to make the past 
friendship of the two countries assured for 
all future time. 


caida Even unpleasant things, how- 

Havea _ ever, have their valuable side. 
Strong Navy? The people of the United States 
must face frankly and squarely the question 
whether they mean to have a strong navy 
or a weak one. If they are not going to 
have a strong one they should have practi- 
cally none at all, apart from a few cruisers 
and vessels for transport and convenience of 
administration. 'We have many leaders of 
public opinion who oppose the strong navy. 
We have many others who favor it. We. 
are drifting, and have now no naval policy 
of any kind. In Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration the country seemed to have agreed 
upon a very definite plan of building ships 
and maintaining our relative naval strength, 
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MR, JAMES H. POUND OF DETROIT 


(Chief counsel for Colonel Roosevelt in his suit 
against the editor of the Iron Ore) 


to England. All wise men are anxious for 
the time to come when the great nations can 
agree to reduce their floating and land arma- 
ments. A majority of experienced public 
men do not think it safe for one great naval 
power to disarm, or to fall far behind, while 
the other naval powers are forging ahead. 
The question is whether the United States 
ought to maintain its place as the second 
or third naval power, while using all its 
influence to hasten the day when all the 
great powers will adopt a different policy. 
It is quite possible that the false talk about 
war with Japan may help to bring this ques- 
tion of naval policy to a decision, either one 
way or the other. There is no logic or sense 
in a compromise course. If we are not to 
have a large navy of up-to-date battleships, 
we might as well save money and have a 
small navy. 


Rooseve “Among the many desperate per- 

and the formances that marked the na- 

Slanderers sional Republican campaign of 
the political year 1912, the most discreditable 
was the attempt to smirch the personal repu- 
tation of Theodore Roosevelt. It is impos- 
sible to believe that the stories charging Col- 
onel Roosevelt with habitual drunkenness and 
shocking profanity were circulated from one 
end of the country to the other without de- 
sign on the part of persons actuated by po- 
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litical motives. Perhaps no public man has 
ever lived whose acquaintanceship has been 
as extensive as that of Colonel Roosevelt. He 
has been in public life, under conditions of 
glaring publicity, for thirty years. He is 
not only a man who was never drunk in his 
life, but he is habitually a very abstemious 
man, whether as regards drinking or eating 
or conduct of any kind that would interfere 
with his health and efficiency. Furthermore, 
these qualities have been perfectly well known 
to friends and enemies alike. There have 
been a good many public men during the 
past thirty years, about whom—as regards 
drinking, or excessive smoking, or some per- 
sonal tendency or habit—there has been talk 
among newspaper men or others having op- 
portunity to be informed. 


—" But there had never been any 
Politics such talk about Mr. Roose- 
— velt, on the part of news- 
paper men or well-informed people. The 
gentlemen of the press are too busy and too 
intelligent to bother themselves about things 
manifestly ridiculous. The. rumors about 
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(Counsel for Mr. Newett, the editor who was sued 
for libel by Colonel Roosevelt) 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s drinking habits were manu- 
factured out of nothing, and disseminated 
with horrid and calculating industry by peo- 
ple who desired to injure him. Just before 
the election last fall a country editor in 
Michigan, who was very close in the confi- 
dence of Republican politicians and their sup- 
porting interests, was so misguided as to print 
the current rumors against Colonel Roose- 
velt in his newspaper. Although the slan- 
ders had been circulated throughout the coun- 
try, they had gone from mouth to mouth. 
Since all editors and publishers of important 
newspapers knew these charges to be false, 
the miserable attacks were for the most part 
kept out of the press, unless in the most 
guarded way. But the Michigan editor 
seems to have been gulled. It is probable 
that he came to believe the stories that were 
told- him, and thought that he was serving 
the cause of truth and political justice in 
printing them. He did not realize that hon- 
est men like himself were being imposed upon 
in a political cause whose methods have even 
yet to be revealed in the full measure of their 
various improprieties. 


Colonel Roosevelt decided that 
the best way to meet and forever 
put a stop to the lies told about 
him was to bring an action for libel against 
the Michigan editor. It is sometimes a diffi- 
cult thing to prove a negative, unless as to a 
particular act at a particular moment. Col- 
onel Roosevelt is not a total abstainer; he oc- 
casionally drinks a glass of wine at a meal. 
The Michigan editor, knowing how generally 
the stories had been circulated, believed al- 
most to the very last that he could prove that 
he was justified in what he published. The 
trial was at Marquette, and began on May 
26, before Judge Richard C. Flannigan and 
a jury. Colonel Roosevelt appeared, and 
was accompanied by a number of men who 
had been associated with him as secretaries, 
as secret-service guards, as relatives and in- 
timates, or as officials close in his confidence. 
There were also on his behalf depositions— 
which had been taken in New York and 
elsewhere—of a number of men well ac- 
quainted with his life and habits. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself took the stand and testified 
that he was never in his life under the influ- 
ence of alcoholic liquor. He was sustained 
by the testimony of his former secretary, Mr. 
Loeb, of personal and official associates like 
Mr. James R. Garfield and Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, of intimate friends like Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis, and many others. 


July—2 
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JUDGE RICHARD C. FLANNIGAN 
(Who presided over the trial at Marquette) 


This array of testimony was so 
completely convincing that the 
defendant and his excellent law- 
yers decided to admit themselves in the wrong 
and to abandon their defense. It would 
seem that they had. been left in the lurch by 
those who had been most responsible for cir- 
culating the stories which Mr. Newett, the 
Ishpeming editor, had unfortunately believed 
and printed. They had scoured the country 
in search of testimony, and had, it would 
seem, obtained nothing except a lot of affi- 
davits from political oppenents of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who thought that he was drunk when 
he addressed mass meetings in Ohio and else- 
where last year. Such people attached im- 
portance to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt had 
a man on each side of him, supporting him 
as he mounted the platform. ‘They were 
simply unfamiliar with the present practice 
of protecting such men as Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Taft, as they 
move through crowded places. It is enough 
to say to thoughtful people that the shooting 
of Mr. Roosevelt at Milwaukee illustrates 
the need of surrounding public men by guards 
and attendants in times of political excite- 
ment, to protect them from cranks. The 
statement made by Mr. Newett that he could 
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not go on with the case in view. of the con- 
vincing character of the testimony on Colonel 
Roosevelt’s behalf brought the trial to a 
prompt end. Judge Flauaigan made a sat- 
isfactory charge to the jury, who brought in 
a verdict for Colonel Roosevelt. ‘The Col- 
onel generously waived damages, explaining 
that all he had sought by bringing the action 
was a complete vindication that would stop 
the mouths of slanderers. The people who 
are most to be congratulated for their fortu- 
nate escape are those who had good reason 
to know better, but who nevertheless were 
guilty of circulating the stories against Col- 
onel Roosevelt by word of mouth and in 
confidential letters. The trial ended with 
dramatic features, and with a vindication as 
complete as could have been given. The 
newspapers, which might perhaps have been 
more prompt and energetic in denouncing 
the campaign of slander last fall, were at 
least enterprising enough to give the widest 
publicity to the Michigan vindication. Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s whole career has stimulated 
and helped young Americans to believe in 
the value of an all-around development of 
manly qualities; and as such his personal and 
public record has had a national value. The 
work of the defamers was the more dastardly 
on that account. 


Colonel Roosevelt returned from 
this trying but necessary episode 
to find Governor Sulzer in the 
thick of his campaign on behalf of direct 
primaries. The Colonel had promised to 
help in that campaign, and he made influen- 
tial speeches at Rochester and elsewhere. 
The extra session of the legislature was 
called to meet at Albany on Monday, June 
. 16. Never had the two old party machines 
in the State of New York worked together 
more cunningly or with more determination 
than in their fight against Governor Sulzer. 
They were trying to save what they could of 
their practical power and of their benefits 
derived from the great working profession 
of politics. Governor Sulzer had challenged 
them both, with an audacity that disregarded 
personal tact as well as possible legislative 
compromise. ‘There is, indeed, in the State 
of New York a good deal of honest doubt 
as to the value of the nominating scheme 
provided for in Governor Sulzer’s _ bill. 
There are many who believe it best to keep 
the State conventions for the nomination of 
Governors, United States Senators, and the 
more important party candidates. Governor 
Sulzer, however, is not arguing about the 


The New York 
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Campaign 
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mere theory of nominating methods. He is 
trying to give the people of the State of New 
York a chance to beat the bosses and the 
machines. He thinks that their only practi- 
cal chance for the present lies in the adop- 
tion of the State-wide primary system. ‘This 
is also the belief of Colonel Roosevelt and 
the Progressive party, allowing for some dif- 
ference in the details of proposed bills. As 
these pages go to press, we have no way of 
knowing what the extra session will do. The 
legislature is almost completely dominated 
by Mr. Murphy, who heads Tammany and 
the Democratic machine, and Mr. Barnes, 
who heads the Republican machine. These 
leaders declare that they can hold most of 
their followers in the legislature. Pressure 
from their constituencies will change the 
votes of some members in both houses. But 
it has not seemed probable that enough of 
these would change their votes to pass the 
Governor’s bill. 


Meanwhile, the bitterness of the 
machines against Governor Sul- 
zer was culminating in vicious 
schemes to attack him at all points. A legis- 
lative committee, made up for the most part 
of men exceptionally antagonistic to the Gov- 
ernor, had been appointed to investigate him 
and to attempt to find ground for charges 
against him on the score of misuse of his 
power. If the Governor has “played poli- 
tics’’ he has at least done it in the interest of 
the people, and in the attempt to beat the 
mercenary politicians for the sake of better 
politics. It is charged that his veto power 
has been used to make support for his pri- 
mary bill, and that his appointing power 
has been used with the same motive. But 
at worst this is to admit that he has used 
his power to advance what he regards as the 
measures most fundamental for the public 
welfare. His courses are very similar to 
those of President Wilson, who feels that as 
leader of his party he must use all his legiti- 
mate power to protect public ends against 
the schemes of those whose motives are pri- 
vate and selfish. We hoped, when Governor 
Sulzer was elected last fall, that he might 
have strength and courage for the difficult 
task of reform so greatly needed in the State 
of New York. He found conditions far 
worse than he had even suspected. He has 
made a daring, manly fight for what he has 
believed to be right. He has never stood so 
high nor deserved so well as now, because he 
has never before been subjected to so severe 
an ordeal, and he has not flinched. 


“Getting Back” 
at the 
Governor 
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: The more recent development of 
University Of the State university idea has 
been associated in popular 
thought with the Middle West and Far 
West, rather than with the South. We 
should not, however, overlook the fact that 
during the last few years several of the 
Southern State universities. have seemingly 
entered on a new period of vigorous growth. 
The University of Texas, for example, which 
has just celebrated its thirtieth anniversary, 
is getting much the same kind of hold on the 
people of the Lone Star State that the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and IIli- 
nois have already obtained on their respective 
communities. The Texas institution has, for 
cne thing, developed a strong “extension” de- 
partment, like that of Wisconsin, and mem- 
bers of the university faculty are enlisted in 
various important activities having for their 
object the promotion of the general welfare. 
One of the university professors, during the 
past spring, assisted materially in the organ- 
ization of the first land-credit banking asso- 
ciation to be formed in the Southwest. An- 
other member of the faculty and the presi- 
dent of the University Board of Regents 
are on the American commission now making 
a study of rural credit systems in Europe. A 
legislative reference bureau for the benefit of 
the members of the State legislature and ex- 
ecutive departments was founded by another 
of the university professors. 


The university has greatly suf- 
Proposed Bond fared for lack of an adequate 

building fund because of a pro- 
vision in the State constitution that the legis- 
lature should not have the power to levy a 
tax or appropriate moneys from the general 
revenues of the State for the purpose of erect- 
ing university buildings. “The income de- 
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rived from the university’s 2,000,000 acres of 
land, most of which lies in the arid region 
west of the Pecos River, has been quite in- 
sufficient to provide buildings as rapidly as 
they were needed, and the Regents have been 
compelled to construct temporary wooden 
structures to provide room for offices, classes, 
and laboratories. The recent session of the 
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State legislature submitted to the people an 
amendment authorizing the university to is- 
sue bonds on the security of its ‘permanent 
endowment, the interest and sinking fund to 
be provided for out of the income of the uni- 
versity’s lands. In this way it is proposed 
to provide the necessary buildings without 
expense to the taxpayers. “The people will 
vote on this amendment on July 19, and the 
chances of its adoption are regarded as good. 


The most important change of 
Dr. Jordan's the past month in university 
etirement : A 
circles, so far as personnel is 
concerned, was the retirement of Dr. David 
Starr Jordan as president of Stanford 
University. Dr. Jordan’s connection with 
the institution which he had served with such 
distinction for twenty-two years is not to be 
ended. He will henceforth occupy the new 
position of chancellor, in which, relieved of 
the burden of administrative duties, he will 
be able to devote his time to the broader 
problems of education, science, and civiliza- 
tion, both within and without the university. 
When Dr. Jordan, who was Stanford’s first 
president, assumed his duties in 1891, and 
for many years thereafter, his position was a 
most difficult one. His remarkable success 
in building up the institution was wholly due 
to personal qualities which have made him 
one of the commanding figures in the intel- 
lectual life of the country. Dr. Jordan is a 
director of the World’s Peace Foundation 
and much of his energies will hereafter be 
devoted to the spread of his gospel of inter- 
national conciliation. During the present 
summer he will study conditions in Alsace- 
Lorraine and in the Balkans. Dr. Jordan’s 
successor as president of the university is 
Professor John C. Branner, dean of the Geol- 
ogy and Mining School, who has been vice- 
president of the university since its found- 
ing, and whose association with Dr. Jordan 
dates back to college days at Cornell. 


General crop conditions on June 
1, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, averaged about one per cent. lower 
than the average conditions on June 1 of re- 
cent years. Crop reports received from the 
Southwest after that date showed a general 
need of rain. There had also been a period 
of unseasonably cool weather in many States. 
This had somewhat retarded the corn crop 
in the Middle West. The government ex- 
perts estimate a record harvest of winter 


wheat,—492,000,000 bushels,—and a yield 


Good 
Crops 


of 252,000,000 bushels of spring wheat. In 
Kansas and Oklahoma drought somewhat 
diminished the prospects for the wheat crop, 
which, earlier in the season, had been espe- 
cially good. For the country as a whole crop 
prospects, last month, were decidedly bright. 


picieiiniaa ie Arbitration treaties with a num- 

Arbitration ber of countries expire by limita- 

Treaties tion during the present summer. 
During the last weeks of the Taft adminis- 
tration, some of these were renewed by the 
signatures of the Secretary of State and the 
ambassador of the foreign country in ques- 
tion. These included the pacts with France, 
Italy, Spain and Great Britain. Those with 
Mexico and Japan were not signed when the 
Wilson administration came into office. Rat- 
ification by the Senate, a necessary procedure 
before a treaty becomes the law of the land, 
has been withheld on these agreements with 
European countries, chiefly as a result of 
a feeling on the part of some of the Senators 
that a renewal of the arbitration agreement 
with Great Britain would, in a way, officially 
admit that country’s right to demand arbitra- 
tion of the Panama Canal tolls question. 
On June 5, Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
in an executive session of the Senate called 
to discuss arbitration treaties in general, 
raised objection to the ratification of the re- 
newal of the treaty with England which had 
expired by limitation the day before. 


Another treaty signed by the 
Taft administration, but not rat- 
ified until Mr. Wilson became 
President, was the one negotiated between 
this country and Nicaragua. The substance 
of this was that the Nicaraguan Canal route 
will be forever closed to every nation except 


Settling the 
Nicaraguan 
Canal Route 





UNCLE sam: “I sometimes wonder whether I still own 
my own country or not.” 


From the Irish World (New York). 
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the United States. The agreement also pro- 
vided for the concession of a naval base to 
the United States on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
on the west coast of Nicaragua. On May 
30, it was announced that the Wilson admin- 
istration had decided to support this treaty, 
and that Secretary Bryan had asked the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations to ap- 
prove it. The general arbitration with Japan 
expires by limitation on August 24. ‘There 
seems to be a strong feeling in the Senate 
that all these arbitration treaties should be 
remodeled in form so that they will not 
(as Senator Chamberlain puts it) “permit 
other nations to dictate in any way in our 
domestic affairs.” 


-" The Naval Aid Bill of the Bor- 
e Borden z 
Naval Bill den Government was rejected by 
Rejected the Canadian Senate on May 30. 
Thus ended a half-year’s parliamentary cam- 
paign to carry into effect Mr. Borden’s plan 
for a contribution of $35,000,000 by Canada 
for the construction of three Dreadnaughts 
for the British navy. One week later the 
session was adjourned. Just before closing, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the ex-premier and now 
leader of the Opposition in the Commons, 
asked what the Government proposed to do 
in view of the Senate’s rejection of the bill. 
Speaking in the House of Commons, Mr. Bor- 
den referred to the three Dreadnaughts which 
Mr. Churchill, the administrative head of 
the British navy, had announced would be 
laid down immediately and built by the Im- 
perial Government owing to the action of 
the Canadian Senate. The Premier stated 
frankly that the Dominion Government 
would pay for these. “Before the Dread- 
naughts are completed—by which time the 
Government will have a majority in the 
Senate—legislation will be brought about to 
buy the ships and place them at the disposal 
of the British admiralty.” 


" » Lhe Premier then went on to 

To “Reform : 
the Canadian denounce the action of the Sen- 
Senate ate as offensively partisan, and 
stated that the Government would proceed 
immediately to “reform” it. The Conserva- 
tives claim that the Upper House of the Ca- 
radian legislature is not sufficiently respon- 
sible to the electorate, that it possesses too 
great power to nullify the popular will, and 
that such power should be curtailed. The 
members of the Dominion Senate, it will be 
remembered, are appointed for life by the 
Governor-General, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the party in power. 
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DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


(Who retired last month from the presidency of 
Stanford University) 


They are 87 in number, 24 from Ontario, 
24 from Quebec, 10 each from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, + each from Manitoba, 
Prince Edward Island, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, and 3 from British Columbia. The 
Conservatives claim that, during Mr. Lau- 
rier’s long lease as Premier (from 1896 to 
1911), he secured the appointment of most 
of the Senators from among his own political 
henchmen—‘‘now left-over favorites of a re- 
jected administration” —and that they are not 
responsive to the present temper of the Cana- 
dian people. 


the Liberat Lt. Laurier, on the other hand, 
Attitude on the insists that in its rejection of the 
—_ naval bill the Senate only pro- 
tected the rights of the people. The Senate 
did not even reject the bill, Mr. Laurier con- 
tended. “It simply refused assent to the 
matter until it had been submitted to the 
judgment of the electorate.”” He challenged 
the Premier to appeal to the country on the 
issue. Mr. Borden refuses to accept the 
challenge, maintaining that, while the Gov- 
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ernment does not fear any lack of the popu- 
lar support, it will not be “cajoled” into a 
general election to suit the partisan purposes 
of a minority opposition.” The Liberal 
point of view has been put succinctly by one 
of the party leaders. He says that the Borden 
proposal was simply that Canada should bear 
the interest charge on $35,000,000 of money 
to be borrowed from England, and to be spent 
in British shipyards, for ships to be built and 
maintained in England, and to be attached 
to some European naval base for use, at the 
will of the British admiralty, in wars not of 
Canada’s seeking. ‘The Liberal policy, in the 
words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself, is to 
“help*the British Empire by taking our share 
in building up a Canadian navy, built in Can- 
ada, manned and maintained by Canada, and 
not to be used except for such purposes as 
Canada approves.” The Liberal chieftain’s 
idea is that the primary interests of Canada 
do not lie across the ocean, but on the Amer- 
ican continent. 


number of other important 
Banking and measures were considered by the 
Parcels Post. Tyominion Parliament during the 
session recently closed. On May 13 a bill 
was introduced by the government calling 
for a number of changes in the tariff. In 
accordance with Canadian procedure the new 
rates were made provisionally effective on 
that date—that is, from the day the proposal 
was made by a responsible minister. Most 
of these changes were called for by the 
operation of the new trade agreement be- 
tween the Dominion and the British West 
Indies. Other changes, however, such as the 
reduction in duty on cement, are interesting 
to American business men. <A. parcels post 
bill was passed, late in May, at the urgent 
advocacy of Hon. L. P. Pelletier, Postmas- 
ter-General. A revision of the Canadian 
Bank Act also received a good deal of con- 
sideration, a bill providing for certain radi- 
cal changes having been introduced early in 
the session by Hon. W. T. White, Minister 
of Finance, and sent to the Committee on 
Banking and Commerce. One of the re- 
forms demanded is the creation of some su- 
pervisory court or commission similar to the 
Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners, 
and more or less similar to the American 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Accord- 
ing to a report issued on June 1 by a bureau 
of the Department of Commerce, the United 
States ranks second as a customer for Cana- 
dian productions, and first as a supplier of 
Canadian needs. Canada buys more from 
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the United States than from all other nations 
combined, and this in spite of the various 
“preferences” to Great Britain. Geography 
seems to have been too much for the tariffs. 


Although there is still armed op- 
position to the present adminis- 
tration in many parts of the re- 
public of Mexico, the chief embarrassment 
of the Huerta régime just now is the lack 
of funds with which to carry on the business 
of state. Several attempts were made early 
in May to borrow money in Europe, particu- 
larly in France. A loan of $100,000,000 
was almost consummated, but the French 
financiers, fearing the present ‘“disquietude of 
Mexico’s internal affairs,” finally withdrew 
from the negotiations. ‘The chief difficulty 
in the way of placing a foreign loan has 
been the refusal of the United States to rec- 
ognize the Huerta Government. Accord- 
ing to a report current early last month, 
Secretary of War Garrison has decided that 
the constitutionally elected President must 
have taken office and the new administration 
be on a permanent basis “before the United 
States can afford to take any chances with 
her Southern neighbors.” The need of money, 
particularly in the government’s railway 
business, became so acute last month that the 
Mexican treasury was willing to give as se- 
curity a lien on the railroad property. The 
National Railways of Mexico, which are con- 
trolled by the government through the own- 
ership of a majority of outstanding stock, 
were said to be in need of some $27,500,000 
to pay outstanding obligations, chiefly inter- 
est charges on bonds. ‘The government also 
needed money immediately for its adminis- 
tration expenses. On June 3 a group of 
American bankers, in conjunction with 
French financiers, provided the funds, and 
the loan was accepted with the approval of 
the Mexican Congress. 


Mexico's 
Financial 
Troubles 


Peer Last month one of the most 
Brazilian distinguished of Brazil’s public 
Visitor men, Senhor Lauro S$. Muller, 
foreign minister of the republic, paid a visit 
to the United States to return the formal 
visit made by Secretary Root some years ago 
and incidentally to discuss with our State 
Department some of the questions growing 
out of the controversy over coffee valori- 
zation. Senhor Muller has been prominent 
in the history of his country for the past 
twenty-five years. He has been Governor 
of the State of Santa Catherina, has served 
in the national legislature, and has been 
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Minister of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. 
It was due to his initiative 
that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture was established at 
Rio Janeiro. He has been 
the initiator of many of the 
other great public works of 
Brazil, including the port 
improvements at Para, 
Recife, Bahia, Rio Grande 
do Sul, and Rio Janeiro. 
He originated the idea of 
the famous Madeiro-Ma- 
moré railway, one of the 
most important lines, eco- 
nomically, in the world. 
He founded agricultural 
codperative societies and 
commercial museums. As 

















Minister of Communica- Photograph by G. V. Buck, Washington, from Underwood & Underwood, New York 


tions he issued the trade- 
mark law of Brazil. 
Through his influence, the 
immigration law of his 
country was modified and improved. He 
gave the city of Rio its excellent lighting 
system, and it was he who created the gen- 
eral inspectorate of railways and public works. 


British 9 Order to carry through its 
Liberalsand noteworthy and estimable re- 
“Politics” form program, the present Lib- 
eral government in Great Britain is appar- 
ently faced by the necessity for ‘playing pol- 
itics” of the kind which British critics are 
wont to call “peculiarly American.” The 
Asquith ministry has put on the statute books 
a great deal of progressive and wholesome 
legislation. ‘There has been the curtailment 
of the veto power of the House of Lords, 
and the land and fiscal reform measures, in- 
cluding the various insurance and old-age 
pension acts initiated and engineered through 
the Commons by Chancellor Lloyd-George. 
Then there has been the white-slave-traffic 
legislation, which went into operation in De- 
cember last, and the enactment of the mini- 
mum-wage law in the coal-mining trade. 
The important unfinished items on the pro- 
gram include Irish Home Rule, Welsh Dis- 
establishment, and ‘franchise reform. ‘The 
last involves the thorny problem of ‘Votes 
for Women.” 


iii The Liberal coalition, by which 
the Irish in. Mr. Asquith is enabled to carry 
Parliament his measures through the House 

of Commons, is now made up of 270 


SECRETARY BRYAN GREETING THE SPECIAL BRAZILIAN ENVOY, DR, 
MULLER, IN WASHINGTON, LAST MONTH 
(The Brazilian Ambassador to the United States, Senhor Domicio DaGama, 


is seen at the left) 


Liberals, 42 Laborites, and 84 Irish Na- 
tionalists, total 396; against an opposition 
of 274, giving the government a majority 
of 122. Without the Irish Nationalist 
and Labor members, the ministry could do 
nothing. John Redmond, the Irish leader, 
to whose brilliant, able statesmanship is due, 
more than to any other one man, the prog- 
ress made by the Irish Home Rule measure, 
is opposed to granting the right of suffrage 
to women, and this in the face of the help the 
women have given to the Irish cause. It is 
impossible for the ministry, even were the 
Premier willing, to carry through the “Votes 
for Women” measure against the wishes of 
his allies, without whom he could not sus- 
tain his majority. 


oe The votes of the Irish are need- 
trish “ Over ° ° 
Representa- ed so badly that the redistribu- 

wits tion of electoral districts through- 
out the United Kingdom is_ postponed, 
although plural voting has been: done away 
with. In some parts of England, but particu- 
larly in Ireland, members are chosen to the 
House of Commons by a much smaller num- 
ber of voters than in other districts. Four- 
teen Irish members are chosen by the same 
number of electors that in England only 
have one. If the Irish representation were 
reduced to the average basis of the English 
representation, the ministry could not carry 
out its pledges of Home Rule, Welsh Dises- 
tablishment, and other reforms. ‘Therefore, 
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the government is not willing as yet to accept 
the settlement ot the whole electional prob- 
lem, particularly the redistribution of seats 
and the enfranchisement of the women. The 
Home Rule bill was passed to its second 
reading on June 10. ‘This bill was rejected 
in the last Parliament by the House of Lords, 
and will have to be passed three times by the 
Commons, under the new order, before it 
will become a law over the veto of the Lords. 
A measure for establishing a separate Parlia- 
ment for Scotland — “Home Rule for the 
Scotch”—passed its second reading in the 
Commons on May 30, and was referred to 
committee. It follows somewhat the lines 
of the Irish bill. 


» Other troubles of the govern- 
ment arising out of the relations 
of cabinet ministers to govern- 

ment contracts with the Marconi companies, 

both British and American, have already 
been set forth in these pages. A new devel- 
opment, last month, was the admission that 

Lord Murray, better known as the Master of 

Elibank, the former Liberal whip, was also 

interested in “Marconis.” Furthermore, it 

was shown in the parliamentary investigation 
that Lord Murray, in his official capacity as 
government whip, has invested in ‘“‘Marco- 
nis” in the interest of the party treasury. 
The opposition has been taunting the min- 


“Marconitis 


and 
“Militants’’ 





AFTER THE STORM 

Head Gardener Asquith, showing Miss Erin that, al- 

though the Parliamentary storm has been very rough 
and rude, her plants have not suffered. 

From Lepracaun (Dublin) 
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istry with suffering. from ‘‘Marconitis.” 
The Unionists have been using all these facts 
for partisan purposes, apparently believing 
that the nation can thereby be made to forget 
the splendid record in progressive legislation 
already made and now planned by the As- 
quith government. ‘The investigating com- 
mittee of the House of Commons reported, 
on June 14, that no impropriety could be 
charged against the ministry, but that the 
action oi certain ministers had been “indis- 
creet.” Meanwhile, the militant  suffra- 
gettes have kept up their attacks on prop- 
erty and the persons of government officials. 
An attempted assault on Home Secretary 
McKenna, on May 21, was averted by 
the police. Mrs. Pankhurst, released from 
Holloway jail in London early in May be- 
cause of her health, was rearrested on May 
26, and again incarcerated. On June 4 a suf- 
fragette, Miss Emily W. Davison, rushed 
into the Epsom race track while the Derby 
was being run, and attempted to stop King 
George’s horse by waving her arms. She was 
thrown and received concussion of the brain, 
from which she died four days later. She had 
for some years openly maintained that the 
death of a suffragette would be of immense 
aid to their cause, and offered herself as a 
martyr. Her death, according to Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst, speaking for the Mili- 
tant Union, was “‘a protest against the blind, 
stupid cruelty of the government.” 


‘ Another important item of news 
utemayo ° 
_and from London last: month, which 
Cobperation had but meager recognition in 
the daily press, was the finding of the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
to investigate the atrocities against the na- 
tives in the Putemayo rubber region in Peru. 
In this magazine for September. last we de- 
scribed the situation in this famous rubber 
district. The parliamentary committee found 
that the reports of the atrocities were, in the 
main, true; it fixed responsibility largely upon 
the Peruvian promoter, but also severely crit- 
icized the British directors of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, maintaining that “direct- 
ors who merely attend board meetings and 
sign checks cannot escape from their share 
of moral responsibility when gross and cruel 
abuses are revealed.”” Evidence of the growth 
of codperation, or what the English call co- 
operative trading, in the United Kingdom 
was furnished by the report of the chief Reg- 
ister of Friendly Societies, issued on June 1. 
These societies, at the end of the year 1911, 
aggregated in membership 2,992,590, with a 
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total sales account cf $60,106,465, an aggre- 
gate greater than that of any preceding year. 


Tis’ meaad An event of much human and 

German _ social interest and of some con- 

Wedding siderable political significance 
was the marriage, on May 24, of the Ger- 
man Kaiser’s oaly daughter, Princess Vic- 
toria Luise, to Price Ernest of Cumberland. 
The occasion was attended by great pomp 
and ceremony. Czar Nicholas of Russia 
journeyed to the German capital in his ar- 
mored train; King George and 
Queen Mary of England 
were also guests of hon- 
or, while the Czar’s 
eldest daughter, 
Princess Ol ga, 
Princess Mary 
of England, 
Princess Eliza- 
beth of Ruma- 
nia, and Prin- 
cess Yolanda of- 
Italy were maids 
of honor.: The 
Kaiser and Kaiserin 
were hosts. The Kaiser 
himself rejoiced in all those 
pompous and 
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jesty pardoned three English spies who had 
been convicted and imprisoned in the Father- 
land several years ago. 


pe All during the fetes, while these 
Portuguese monarchs, closely bound by the 
Africa ties of blood relationship, were 
rejoicing over the marriage of. the popular 
young princess, rumors of a new Anglo-Ger- 
man understanding persisted. Some days 
after the ceremony, it was reported in semi- 
official journals that the negotiations between 
the British and Turkish govern- 

ments regarding the pro- 
posed Bagdad Railway, 
from Konia, in Asia 
Minor, to the Per- 
sian Gulf, had 
been completed, 
in a manner 
“entirely satis- 
factory to the 
German Gov- 
ernment and 
German finan- 
ciers.” We point- 
ed out last month, in 
an article in these pages 
on “Ancient Bagdad and 
the Modern 


THE ROYAL BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM IN BERLIN 


(Princess Victoria Luise, of Prussia, the German Kaiser’s 
only daughter, and her husband, Prince Ernest, of Cumberland, 
driving to the railroad station in Berlin on May 23, to meet the 
King and Queen of England, who were to be guests at their 


spectacular cere- 
monies that so 
delight him, in- 


Railway,” how 
important are 
the German in- 





cluding the 
preaching of a 
farewell sermon to his much-beloved and 
highly popular daughter. ‘The political ‘sig- 
nificance of the event was twofold. The mar- 
riage ends the long- quarrel between the 
houses. of Guelph: and-.Hohenzollern, which 
was brought about -in- 1866 -by victorious 
Prussia. absorbing Hanever, after the latter 
had sided with Austria. against Prussia. 
Prince Ernest is 2 grandson of the last king 
of Hanover. 


wedding next day) 


P The marriage, which has brought 
ome Impor- 3 ° ° 
tant--World about a family union, seems like- 
Results ly to bring about a friendly 
political ..understanding, at least, between 
Germany and England. The cordiality with 
which the British monarchs were received 
was evidently sincere, and King George and 
Queen Mary were correspondingly im- 
pressed, not only by this welcome, but by 
the progress and resources of the country of 
their host. Their arrival was signalized by 
the escort of their train by two military air- 
ships to the capital. -..Then his German Ma- 


terests in this 

railway. The 
understanding now reported is to the effect 
that Great Britain has acquired control of 
the terminal of the Bagdad road and is prac- 
tically possessor of the very important strat- 
egic harbor of Koweit, on the Persian Gulf. 
Germany, for her part, says the report, 
is to be permitted, “without any opposition 
from Great Britain, to negotiate with Bel- 
gium and Portugal for the creation of a 
vast traffic system in Central Africa where- 
in the voice of the German Govern- 
ment shall be paramount.” This, apparently, 
is only a diplomatic way of saying that the 
Kaiser is to be allowed to realize his long- 
cherished ambition to absorb the bulk of 
Portuguese Africa, and to acquire a large 
slice of the Belgian Congo. 


‘ .. Last month, moreover, Kaiser 
wenty-five : 
Years of | Wilhelm II celebrated the twen- 
Kaiser Wilhelm . . 
ty-fifth anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the throne. For the week from June 8 
to 15 Berlin was again in holiday attire. 
On June 6 the Kaiser and the entire court 


‘ 
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GERMAN KAISER AND ENGLISH KING STUDYING THE 
PLANS OF PRUSSIAN ARMY MANEUVERS 


(From a picture taken in Berlin just after the royal 
wedding on May 24) 


were present at the dedication of the Olym- 


in which the Olympic Games of 1916 will 
be conducted. ‘There have been, however, 
unpleasant problems obtruding themselves in 
the Empire during recent weeks. The Im- 
perial Government has had to borrow more 
money for current expenses. Moreover, the 
French sympathizers in Alsace-Lorraine have 
been particularly active, the Socialists have 
gained in the elections to the Prussian Diet, 
and the Reichstag has cut down the gov- 
ernment demands in the new army bill. The 
world-important phase of the great celebra- 
tion of the Kaiser’s accession is the fact that, 
with more power to bring about war than 
any other one monarch in the world, the 
Kaiser, during the twenty-five years of his 
reign, has been essentially a man of peace. 






During the fourteen months in 
which he was Premier of Hun- 
gary, Dr. Ladislas Lukacs, by 
vigorous, and at times high-handed methods, 
solved several problems which, for a decade, 
had seriously interfered with the progress 


Lukaes, the 
Hungarian 
Cromwell 
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pic Stadium, said to be the finest in the world, 


of the state machine. For a quarter of a 
century Hungarian ministries have risen and 
fallen upon the two questions of the Aus- 
gleich, or agreement between the two states, 
and that of the suffrage. The questions of 
the extension of the franchise and the use 
of the German as against the Hungarian 
language in the army have forced out min- 
istry after ministry. Factional disagree- 
ments frequently became so bitter that the 
E-mperor-King felt compelled to suspend 
constitutional forms. In 1905 began a se- 
ries of non-parliamentary governments, the 
premiers taking office without majorities. A 
universal suffrage bill was brought in late 
in 1905 and a compromise was reached which 
it was hoped would bring political peace. 
The factional differences, however, continued. 
Dr. Lukacs succeeded Count Khuen-Heder- 
very on April 22, 1912, and endeavored to 
overcome the obstructive tactics of the mi- 
nority in the Chamber, and carry through 
the government’s army and electoral bills. 


- Failing to come to an agreement 
18za . ole 
Succeeds with the opposition leaders, he 
me began a course of coercion which 
has probably had no parallel in recent parlia- 
mentary history. He secured the election to 
the speakership of Count Stephan Tisza, an 
eminent advocate of the “Big Stick.” Then 
he employed the military and police in put- 
ting down disorder and in expelling the 
obstructionists. In June, last year, the army 
bill regulating the military relations of the 
two parts of the monarchy was carried 
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QUEEN MARY OF ENGLAND AND THE KAISERIN OF 
GERMANY ON THEIR WAY TO THE WEDDING OF 
PRINCESS VICTORIA LUISE TO ERNEST PRINCE OF 
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through by the strong measures of Speaker 
Tisza. Great disorder occurred in the 
Chamber, Premier Lukacs was denounced, 
and Count Tisza wounded by a revolver shot 
from a furious deputy. On the reopening of 
Parliament in September, the riotous scenes 
were repeated. Finally the government 
majority voted to exclude the opposition dep- 
uties, adopted new rules of procedure, and 
proceeded to carry its measures through by 
its own preponderance. Dr. Lukacs has been 
called the Cromwell of Hungarian politics. 
Late in May one of the opposition deputies 
publicly accused the Premier of taking ad- 
vantage of his position to sell his private 
property to the state at an enormous profit. 
Dr. Lukacs sued the deputy for libel, but 
the highest court of the land acquitted his 
accuser, and, at the same time, stated that 
“no proofs had been adduced to show per- 
sonal corruption on the part of the Premier.” 
On June 3, amid riotous scenes in the Cham- 
ber, Dr. Lukacs and his entire cabinet re- 
signed. ‘The Emperor-King then summoned 
Count Tisza, Speaker of the lower house, 
to form a new ministry. On June 9 the 
Tisza ministry was formally inaugurated. 


ree The preliminary draft — the 
igning the 
Balkan protocol—of the treaty of peace 
seis between Turkey and the Bal- 
kan allies was signed at St. James Palace, 
in London, at noon on May 30. The pro- 
visions of the agreement are, in the main, 
those set forth in these pages last month. 
It was expected, however, that certain de- 
tails would be altered by a future confer- 
ence. Indeed, two very important matters 
(as we noted in our summary), those of 
the éxact frontier lines and of finances, are 
to be settled by special commissions. When 
the signatures of the delegates had been af- 
fixed to the compact, it was found that there 
was an “annexe” providing that the treaty 
should go into force without further ratifica- 
tion. This “annexe,” which was reported 
to have been secretly drafted by the Bul- 
garian delegates, and the presence of which 
was not known to the delegates of the other 
countries, was not signed. 


nian Just here we begin to see the 
‘Quarrel with genesis of the quarrel between 
Bulgaria and the other allies, 

which has already resulted in several armed 
conflicts between Bulgarians and Greeks, 
and Bulgarians and Servians, and which, 
last month, seemed almost certain to result 
in open war unless force were applied from 
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COUNT STEPHAN TISZA, THE STRENUOUS PRESI- 
DENT OF THE HUNGARIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


without. Bulgaria desired the treaty to go 
into effect at once, because, by the terms of 
the treaty of alliance, signed in March, 1912, 
a certain division of the territory to be con- 
quered was agreed upon, and such division, 
while greatly favoring Bulgaria, is regarded 
by Servia and Greece as very unfair to them. 
At the time of this agreement between the 
allies, the formation of an independent Al- 
bania was not expected. It had been as- 
sumed that Servia and Montenegro would 
get the northern part of that country, that 
Bulgaria would take western Thrace, and 
Greece southern Albania, and that Macedo- 
nia would be given autonomy. But now 
Servia is barred out of Albania by the will 
of the great powers. Naturally enough, she 
seeks compensation elsewhere, and also nat- 
urally enough, she objects to seeing all the 
Macedonian territory she won from Turkey 
handed over to Bulgaria. According to the 
treaty between the allies, Bulgaria says she 
is entitled to a number of important places, 
including Monastir, where the Servians 
wrought their greatest deeds of arms. 


The Servian delegates abruptly 
left London on June 9, an- 
nouncing that their government 
forbade their signing any other agreement 


The Servian- 
Bulgarian 
Clash 
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than the main draft of the peace until the 
Servian Parliament had considered it. A few 
days later the Servian minister left Sofia, 
after delivering a note to the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment setting forth the Servian case. It 
was reported late last month that the Rus- 
sian Government had proposed joint action 
by the Powers in the matter, demanding that 
the armies of the Balkan States be demobil- 
ized. Servia’s claim that she more than ful- 
filled her part of the agreement by sending 
troops to help the Bulgarians at Adrianople 
is answered by the government of King Fer- 
dinand with the statement that she was not 
compelled to do so. ‘The last word from 
Belgrade was that Servia must retain all the 
territory occupied by her troops, and that 
the European powers must persuade Bulgaria 
to modify the treaty of alliance; otherwise, 
war was certain. The Bulgarian difference 
with Greece is of the same general character. 
Late last month it was reported that Bul- 
garia, Servia, and Greece had agreed to sub- 
mit their differences to Russia as arbitrator. 
Meanwhile, Great Britain has “persuaded” 
Turkey to “cede” the island of Cyprus to 
her; and the international conference, which 
met at Paris on June 4, to settle the finan- 
cial questions arising out of the allied defeat 
of the Turks, has been unable to come to 
any decision on the vexed questions be- 
fore it. 
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The future of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and state would appear 
to rest on very shaky founda- 
tions at present. We have recorded and ex- 
plained in several issues of this department 
the efforts apparently being made by Russia 
to incite disorder in the Asiatic possessions of 
Turkey, in order to justify Russian inter- 
vention. Armenians, Kurds, and Arabs are 
in a state of constant rebellion against the 
central authority. Efforts to propitiate these 
disaffected elements include the transfer of 
the capital from Constantinople to Damascus 
or Aleppo. Some of the reasons given for 
this suggested change are set forth in a lead- 
ing article on another page this month. The 
most famous Arab in the Turkish service and 
one of the most eminent of Ottomans, Mah- 
mud Shefket Pasha, Grand Vizier, the idol of 
the Turkish army, and one of the few public 
men of spotless integrity in the public service 
of the empire, was assassinated on June 11. 
Shefket was the ablest leader of the Young 
Turkish movement. By some he was re- 
puted to have been concerned in the plot by 
which Nazim Pasha, the general who lost 
so many battles to the Bulgarians, was as- 
sassinated on January 24. Shefket had a 
long and meritorious career. He was often 
known as “the finest patriot of the Ottoman 
fatherland.” He was one of the chief lead- 
ers in the revolution which overthrew Abdul 
Hamid five years ago. The 
motives of the assassin are not 


Assassination 
of Shefket 
Pasha 











definitely known. Said Ha- 
lim was appointed, on June 
13, to succeed Shefket in the 
grandvizierate. 


Magnitude of 
the Pan-Slav 
Movement 


Austrian jour- 
nals have been 
making much of 
the reported opinions of the 
Pan-Slav leader, Bashmakov, 
former editor of the Imperial 
Monitor, of St. Petersburg, 
on his return from a recent 
trip through the Balkans. 
Dr. Bashmakov is said to 
have come to the conclusion 
that anti-Russian sentiments 
are gaining ground rapidly 
in Bulgaria and Servia, while 
sympathy toward Austria is 
increasing. On the other 











MONTENEGRO'S FRUITLESS SACRIFICE 


(A Montenegrin mother and son at the grave of the father, killed in 
the assault upon Scutari, which the great powers of Europe took away 
i This photograph was taken by 
Montenegrin photographer and reproduced in /’Illustration, of Paris. 


from the little mountain kingdom. 


hand, the Russki-Filologi- 
cheski Zhurnal (the Russian 
Philological Journal), a very 
careful, scholarly publication, 
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finds a great deal of encouragement in the re- 
sults of the recent census of Slavs all over the 
world, taken under the auspices of the Rus- 
sian Philological Society. ‘There is to-day, 
probably, no other racial movement so con- 
scious and significant for the immediate fu- 
ture of the world as Pan-Slavism, and we 
regard.this as justifying the space taken by 
the following table: 


NUMBER OF SLAVS IN THE WORLD IN 1913 


Be. WRIA Shc oot Soecsasarern eae 112,750,000 
1. European and Asiatic 
RRRIGS © ca ciin ceuruone es 107,500,000 
2. Austria-Hungary ....... 4,800,000 
3. Other countries and Amer- 
Mae ea vee acon ee 450,000 
RY. CB ONGAr os slons a coc tac iad waces 20,174,000 
Ds ROMERO o-ciiesviaceia'n wive'e cial 9,521,000 
2. Austria-Hungary ....... 5,093,000 
Br (CORAM +55 at: haste ri aibieve 3,560,000 
& AMONCD ciceccssscdanee 2,000,000 
III. Servo-Croatians ............. 9,496, 
We ORIN eo kei erac ct ore/sicwieceas 2,800,000 
2. Montenegro ............ 280,000 
3. Austria-Hungary ....... 5,661,000 
Wey PRURNBY - Soils. ko cereiciea 350,000 
Se (Soutien Waly 6 oes easisitiee 5,000 
6. America and other coun- 
CCR ccratddaes eee 400,000 
Ve Bohemians: 3.52265 <6. sates 7,125,983 
Rs PARC 57). Serre has 6,435,983 
Ze GOrniany -secessys sees tae 125,000 
Be NRNISSERES: coro 2nd ceiee Perot 65,000 
Oe PROTONS 62 latices Harner wes 500,000 
We BGhgariahge sec. voce eecec.s 5,650,000 
Wee UO MEIAD sep cosas ck eos 3,500,000 
2 European Turkey ....... 1,800,000 
Be WPRNIIMEGRORIGR 415.3 pi oid sige eosoiene ote 100,000 
Me IRUERER costes ass. re crewinen ners 200,000 
GS OME eo occiclane e/ serware 50,000 
Wii -Glowale) ore ceed ilewkeneace 3,112,000 
1. Austria-Hungary ........ 2,610,000 
Ze IOEICA: (cists a Saisie eearne ks 500,000 
3. Other countries’ ...5.0:<s:00 2,000 
Wik, (Sloveniatia) .2..c.cedecdsesecs 1,514,488 
We. ERED fhe aae bait dcotwiccaiee 1,249,488 
2. Hungary and Croatia.... 125,000 
© sxnsecress eoeisad: 40,000 
Go RENICR) Seta bsioes sole Raees 100,000 
VIII. Serbs and Other Slavs ...... 310,000 
OBE) Wetindenanes sees 160,132,471 


These figures have never been published 
before. They are very impressive. 


on Meanwhile, the struggle for the 
of the Russian modernization of Russia goes on, 

nae the Duma and the Liberal press 
contending with the Council of the Empire 
and the reactionary sentiments all over the 
Czar’s vast domain. After nearly eight 
years of “freedom” enjoyed by the press of 
Russia, which freedom was frequently ac- 
companied with fines and imprisonment, the 


Minister of the Interior, Maklakov, has in- derground press.” 


troduced a bill in the Duma—the result of 
about six years of bureaucratic labors—de- 
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MAHMUD SHEFKET PASHA, THE STRONG MAN OF 
TURKEY 
(Assassinated last month in Constantinople) 
signed to regulate the condition of the press 
and put it on a “sound” legal basis. Unfor- 
tunately, the tendency of the projected legis- 
lation is to return to the former censorship, 
which is not in accord with the principles 
promulgated in the Czar’s manifesto of Oc- 
tober 17 (30), 1905. The bill, we are in- 
formed, has many reactionary provisions, cal- 
culated to discourage any-expression of liberal 
sentiments. Hereafter, “responsible publish- 
ers,” rather than editors, are to be imprisoned 
or fined for objectionable opinions. The 
censorship of religious publications will be 
complete, and there will be stringent regu- 
lations concerning foreign publications, the 
Minister of the Interior being empowered 
to exclude any undesirable ones at his dis- 
cretion. The difficulties surrounding the 
right to publish anything and the heavy pen- 
alties for any violation of the drastic rules 
governing the press will probably tend to re- 
duce the press of Russia to its anterevolution- 
ary state and to the reappearance of the “un- 
The newspapers, with the 
exception of the “Black Hundred” organs, 

are vehemently opposing the bill. 
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PRESIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI, OF CHINA, IN FRONT OF THE FORMER IMPERIAL PALACE AT PEKING 
SURROUNDED BY HIS AIDES AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION 


feiidaks Because of the deadlock among 
Parliamentary the parties in the Chinese Parlia- 
fairs ment, the ratification of the con- 
stitution and the definite election of a presi- 
dent for the regular term have been deferred. 
The Provisional President, Yuan Shih-kai, 
will continue to exercise the functions of the 
office until such time as the regular constitu- 
tional procedure may be carried through. 
Questions of finance and railroad-building 
are more largely responsible than purely po- 
litical differences for the present uncertain 
situation. As we noted last month, the 
much-discussed and Jong-delayed foreign loan 
for $125,000,000 was signed on April 27. 
We noted also the differences between Pro- 
visional President Yuan Shih-kai and Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen regarding those provisions of 
the constitution which determine the re- 
sponsibility of the cabinet. Late in May, 
President Yuan sent out a personal letter to 
a great number of officials and leading men 
setting forth his own point of view in polit- 
ical affairs, and asking for patriotic support. 


He contradicted and deplored 

Yuan 
Shih-kai’s the rumors as to disorder and 
Letter dissatisfaction in China, declared 
that he had no idea whatsoever of arrogating 
any power to himself, and congratulated the 
nation on the fact that the United States had 





announced its intention of recognizing the 
Republic (formally extended on May 2), and 
that European countries would soon follow. 
He enumerated the financial needs of the 
government, called attention to the army and 
its weak points, urged submission to law in 
every respect, called for the protection of 
foreigners, and appealed to the people to ut- 
terly do away with the opium trade and 
habit. The concluding paragraphs of his 
letter (which is signed “Your Brother and 
Fellow Citizen’) are worth quoting: 


We are in possession of the good will of the 
world; the peoples abroad are watching what 
we shall do with the gifts of constitutional free- 
dom and the franchise which are in our hands. 
The nations want to see if we are capable in 
the highest sense of conducting our own affairs 
in a manner befitting a modern people. 

It is our duty, dear citizen and brother in 
patriotism, to study carefully the conditions 
which prevail in our country to-day, and to 
move with patriotic action in the right direction. 
As our nation’s past is the most venerable in all 
the world, so is its future a promise of a most 
glorious kind. 

I ask you to forget faction and party for the 
time being, and to put all wild rumors away 
from you. It matters little, for instance, whether 
the capital be located at Pekin, or Nankin, or 
Canton, does it? Yet it matters whether we 
have a capi:al, and it greatly concerns every one 
of us whether at that capital there are strong 
and patriotic men enacting and enforcing just 
and righteous laws. And it matters greatly also 
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if our public men, the servants of the people, are 
spending the taxes of the people in good, sensible 
and honest ways. .; 

Let us all work for China, officials, literati, 
gentry, and the masses of the people. You can 
accomplish much; and I ask you, as one citizen 
to another, to make the most of your exceptional 
gifts and opportunities for the good of our be- 
loved and awakened country. 


Silas diiceaiiie He had scarcely issued this let- 
Million ter (May 15) when it became 
Chinese known that the Chinese Govern- 

ment had signed a secret agreement with 
Russia conceding complete autonomy to 
Outer Mongolia. The new autonomous 
state, which is now virtually a Russian pro- 
tectorate, covers more than half a million 
square miles. It is, however, very sparsely 
inhabited. Early last month the figures of 
the new census of China, the first of substan- 
tial ‘accuracy in her history, were made 
known. They show that the population of 
China proper is approximately 320,000,000, 
with an average density of population the 
same as that of the State of New York. On 
the basis of these figures, an apportionment 
of parliamentary seats will be made, and the 
new system of taxation adjusted. 


While the exact contents of the 
Japanese notes delivered to Sec- 
retary Bryan by the Japanese 
Ambassador, Viscount Chinda, in the matter 
of the alien land law of California, signed 
by Governor Johnson, on May 15, have not 
been made public, the general character is 
known to be that of a protest, not against 
treaty violation, but against what the Japa- 
nese are calling unfair racial discrimination. 
Two notes were handed to Secretary Bryan 
by Mr. Chinda, the first on May 9, before 
Governor Johnson signed the land law, and 
the second on June 4. Later the Ambassa- 
dor paid a visit to President Wilson as the 
personal representative of his sovereign. The 
official reply of the United States Govern- 
ment to the first Japanese note was handed 
to Viscount Chinda on May 19, and it was 
expected that the reply to the second protest 
would be delivered some time during the 
present month. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the question at issue will be the 
subject of discussion until after the Septem- 
ber elections in Japan, on which the continu- 
ance of the present ministry depends. 


Japan’s Two 
Notes of 
Protest 


The Yamamoto Government is 
facing considerable opposition at 
home. On May 28 a resolution 
expressing “lack of faith in the ability of the 


The Yamamoto 
Cabinex in 
Danger 
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TWO EMINENT JAPANESE NOW INVESTIGATING THE 
STATUS OF THEIR COUNTRYMEN IN CALIFORNIA 


(A_former member of the Diet, A. Hattori, and Sena- 
tor S. Ebara, who came to California last month to 
investigate the effect of the alien land law) 


cabinet to settle the difference with Califor- 
nia” was adopted by the powerful opposition 
party, headed by ex-Premier Count Katsura. 
The combined opposition is undoubtedly util- 
izing the California question to discredit the 
Yamamoto ministry, although public opinion 
seems to be behind the present Government. 
The serious illness of the Japanese Emperor, 
late in May, drew the attention of the world 
to the affection with which his people regard 
him, to the sterling qualities of the man him- 
self, and to the extent to which the belief in 
the divinity of the ruler has decreased in 
Japan, making way for the more modern 
conception of the Emperor as a human, con- 
stitutional ruler. 


bilieiii An interesting development of 

Japanese the California situation last 

Commission ‘month was the visit of a party 
of representative Japanese to study the con- 
ditions that brought about the alien land 
law to which the Japanese object. This party 
included Senator S$. Ebara, Hon. A. Hattori, 
a former member of the Lower House of the 
Diet; Dr. J. Soyeda, former President of 
the Industrial Bank of Japan, and Y. Yama- 
moto, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Tokyo. Both Mr. Hattori and Senator 
Ebara are well versed in American ways. 
Mr. Hattori was a student at Princeton 
when President Wilson was at the head of 
that institution. Senator Ebara was the 
first President of the Japanese Peace Society. 
It is believed that their instructions include 
“the possible calming and restraining of the 
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THE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE CANTON CHINESE WOMEN’S POLITICAL EQUALITY ASSOCIATION 


(From a photograph taken in the middle of May in the garden of the residence of the Governor of Canton) 


California Japanese” and the suggestion that 
“these might be assimilated by the civiliza- 
tion of America if they adapted themselves 
to its standards.” 


The women of the world got 
together in the persons of their 
representatives last month in 
three or four important congresses. “Iwenty- 
six countries, including South Africa, China, 
Burmah, Persia, and every European nation 
except Turkey, were represented at the sixth 
convention of the International Woman 
Suffrage Association, held at Budapest, from 
June 15 to 20. The convention was pre- 
sided over by a New York woman, the inter- 
national president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. Discussions were held on many top- 
ics of particular interest to women. ‘The 
progress of the world campaign for the suf- 
frage right was noted, and many other in- 
teresting contributions to the literature of 
feminism made. We hope to say more on 
this subject for our readers next month. At 
The Hague, late in May, the International 
Council of Women assembled, and also dis- 
cussed topics of interest to womankind. At 
Paris the International Congress of Women 
devoted a week to discussing hygiene and 
woman’s work, the amelioration of the lot 
of woman workers, how women might uplift 
public morals in theaters and newspapers, 
and other subjects. While the British women 


International 
Woman’s 
Congresses 





still struggle in vain for the vote, full fran- 
chise has been given to the Norwegian wom- 
en, the bill having been passed unanimously 
by the Storthing on June 11. The Illinois 
State law granting limited suffrage to women 
was passed by a large majority on the same 
day. This law, which goes into effect the first 
of the present month, will make Illinois the 
first State east of the Mississippi to give any 
considerable voting power to women. 


eisai Two Englishmen, eminent in 

“Genius of What Lord Morley has called 
Versatility” ‘the non-contentious pursuits of 
life, passed away within a few days of each 
other recently. Lord Avebury, better known 
as Sir John Lubbock, died on May 28, at the 
age of seventy-nine. Alfred Austin, Poet- 
Laureate since 1896, passed away on June 
2, in his seventy-seventh year. Lord Ave- 
bury was author, scientist, philosopher, and 
prominent worker in social and educational 
reform. He was a popular writer on natu- 
ral history. Most Americans will remem- 
ber him in connection with his book on 
“Ants, Bees and Wasps,” read more widely, 
perhaps, in English-speaking countries than 
any other non-technical book of the kind. 
As Maeterlinck and Fabre did later, Lub- 
bock, in this volume, introduced his readers 
in the most fascinating way to the domestic 
affairs, community life, and the general pur- 
suits of the interesting little creatures about 
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which he wrote. Most of us will remember 
his gentle essay on “The Pleasures of Life.” 
Lord Avebury was a man of remarkable 
versatility. In addition to his other achieve- 
ments, he was astronomer, mathematician, 
banker, and member of Parliament. 


eueewe With the death of Tennyson, 
English Poet undoubtedly the greatest poet 

Laureate who ever filled the Laureate’s 
post in England (except Wordsworth, who 
never took the position seriously), everyone 
expected Swinburne to be chosen. Swin- 
burne, however, was known to have shocked 
Queen Victoria several times. Therefore, 
he was passed over, as were also Dobson, 
Henley, Patmore, and Watson. The great 
Alfred—Tennyson—was succeeded by the 
lesser Alfred—Austin. The late Laureate 
was a general literary man of moderate at- 
tainments, a journalist, and a critic. He 
labored conscientiously at his verse, and al- 
though it may have been that he lacked in- 
spiration, he certainly had grace and felicity. 
His laureate poetry is not regarded as having 
had any particular distinction. His_best- 














Photograph by “The Sphere,”? Londan 

ALFRED AUSTIN, THE LAUREATE OF ENGLAND, WHO 

DIED LAST MONTH, IN HIS GARDEN AT ASHFORD, 
KENT 
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LORD AVEBURY, THE LATE BRITISH SCIENTIST, AU- 
THOR, PHILOSOPHER AND MAN OF AFFAIRS 


known poem was probably that on the death 
of Edward VII, which, however, one Eng- 
lish critic was unkind enough to say was as 
spiritless as its subject. ‘There is a good 
deal of sentiment in favor of a third Alfred 
for his successor—Alfred Noyes, a poet of 
vigor of thought and of truly. metrical style. 
In our-book department in March we had 
something to say about Mr. Noyes’s career 
and his place in English literature. 


Parallel with the increase in the 
strength of the peace movement 
among nations, there seems to be 
a growing development of athletic rivalry 
between representative teams from the va- 
rious countries. Immense interest was shown 
last month in the polo tournament between 
English and American teams, played at 
Meadow Brook, Long Island. Only two 
games were required to decide the tourna- 
ment, both being won by the Americans. 
The Westchester Polo Association’s trophy 
therefore remains on this side the Atlantic. 
From thirty to forty thousand people wit- 
nessed the spirited matches. ‘The weather 
was ideal, the ground in perfect condition, 
and the quality of polo playing exhibited by 
both the British and American teams was of 
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A DISTINGUISHED GROUP OF SPECTATORS AT THE NEW YORK SCHOOLBOYS' PHYSICAL. DRILL: AT 
CENTRAL PARK ON JUNE 6 
From left to right; General Wingate, Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. G. T. Kirby, Mr. S. R. Guggenheim, Mr. Vincent 


Astor, Mr. H. J. 


the very highest type. The first game, 
played on June 10, resulted in a- score of 
51% to 3. The second game was played on 
the 14th, and was decided by only a fraction 
of a point, the final score standing +% 
to +14. Likewise the contest for the Davis 
tennis trophy is ‘annually bringing out 
more competitors, this year as many as seven 
countries entering the contest as against 
three or four within recent years. In the 
preliminary matches between the Australa- 
sians and the Americans held at New York 
City last month the home team was victo- 
rious, and as a result sailed a few days after- 
ward for Germany, to play another prelimi- 
nary match with a team from that country. 
Should the Americans be again successful, 
they will then play a final match with the 
English holders of the cup. The team that 
played in the matches against the Australians 
was composed of Maurice E. .cLoughlin, 
the national singles champion; Harold H. 
Hackett, and R. Norris Williams. For the 
purpose of the European. matches, Wallace 
F, Johnson, of Philadelphia, was added. to 
the team, making up the quartette that 


el 


Bingham. 


crossed the water last month with the inten- 
tion of wresting the Davis cup from the 
possession of England. 


After some negotiation it has 
finally been reported that Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s challenge for 
another centest for the America’s yachting 
trophy had been accepted, and both England 
and the United States are now looking for- 
ward to another interesting international 
contest on the water. The magnificent new 
German stadium inaugurated a few weeks 
ago in the presence of the Kaiser, with elab- 
orate ceremonies, is an earnest of Germany’s 
purpose to win the next Olympian games, 
while here _in America the splendid showing 
made by the New York schoolboys in ath- 
letic work (see frontispiece), and the prog- 
ress of athletics in our colleges,’ all give 
promise of.a deeper and. wider interest in:the 
building up of.a virile, manly body of Citi- 
zens. Even .the. girls’ colleges have their 
wthletic activities,“as is shown in the picture 
of the Wellesley. College Sophomore “first 


Lipton to 
Race Again 


crew” on the-following page. 
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THE AMERICAN TEAM IN THE BRITISH-AMERICAN POLO TOURNAMENT LAST MONTH 
(From left to right: Lawrence Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, Jr., Harry Payne Whitney, and Devereaux Milburn) 
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MAURICE E, M’LOUGHLIN HAROLD H. HACKETT R, NORRIS WILLIAMS 
THE WINNING TEAM IN THE TENNIS MATCHES WITH 1HE AUSTRALIANS IN JUNE 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE SOPHOMORE CLASS FIRST EIGHT—A RECORD-BREAKING CREW 
(From left to right: 


:  Garetta Busey, Marie McMaster, Dorothy Richardson, Carrie Travers, Caroline Taylor, 
Sibyl Sweet (Captain), Caroline Blaekstone, Dorothy Huggins (Stroke) and’ Coxswain Elma Joffrion} 
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~ RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(ieee May 17 to June 15,.1913) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


May 20.—The Senate confirms the nominations 
of George W. Guthrie as Ambassador to Japan 
and Gaylord M. Saltzgaber as Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

May 22.—The Senate authorizes the eenbinas 
and Currency Committee to hold hearings on pro- 
posed legislation. 

May 27.—In the Senate, a resolution is passed 
calling for an investigation of the industrial situ- 
ation in the bituminous coal region of West Vir- 
ginia. 

May 29.—The Senate votes unanimously to in- 
vestigate the President’s charges that a lobby is at 
work in Washington to influence action on the 
Tariff bill. 

June 5-6.—The Senate, in executive session, con- 
siders the renewal of the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, Mr. Chamberlain (Dem., Ore.) ob- 
jecting because under it the United States would 
have to arbitrate the Panama Canal toll contro- 
versy. 

June 10.—The Senate directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the receivership 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad. 

June 13.—In the Senate, the Committee on Wom- 
an Suffrage favorably reports a Constitutional 
amendment providing that the right to vote shall 
not be denied on account of sex; the amendments 
to the Sundry Civil appropriation bill, passed on 
May 7, are withdrawn and the measure goes to 
the President. . . . In the House, the special com- 
mittee which investigated the alleged “shipping 
trust” makes its report. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


May 19.—The California anti-alien land bill is 
signed by Governor Johnson. 

May 20.—The Government’s suit to dissolve the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, under the Sher- 
man Act, is begun at Boston. 


May 22.—President Wilson nominates Anthony 
Caminetti, of California, as Commissioner-General 
of Immigration. 

May 24.—Stephen J. Stilwell, a member of the 
New York State Senate, is found guilty of bribery 
by a jury; he had previously been exonerated by 
his colleagues. 


May 26.—President Wilson issues a statement 
alleging the existence at Washington of an indus- 
trious and insidious lobby to gain recognition for 
certain alterations of the tariff bill... .The 
United States Supreme Court holds that a retailer 
may sell a patented article at less than the price 
fixed by the patentee... . The New Jersey Legis- 
lature passes a jury-reform measure, for which it 
was called in special session. 


May 29.—President Wilson sends to the Senate 
the following nominations: Andrieus A. Jones, of 
New Mexico, as First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior; Clay Tallman, of Nevada, as Commis- 
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sioner of the General Land Office; and Cato Sells, 
of Texas, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

May 31.—Secretary of. State Bryan signs the 
proclamation of the Sev enteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, providing.for the election of United 
States Senators by popular’ vote. 

June 2.—A special committee of the Senaté be- 
gins an investigation into the President’s lobby 
charges... . . President Wilson nominates Thad- 
deus Austin Fhomson, of Texas, as Minister to 
Colombia. 


June: 7.—President John P. White and eighteen 
other officials of the United Mine Workers are in- 
dicted in the federal court at Charleston, W. Va., 
charged with violating the Sherman anti-trust law 
by controlling coal prices. 


June 9.—The Supreme Court, deciding the Min- 
nesota rate cases, unanimously upholds the right of 
a State, under existing laws, to regulate railroad 
rates within its borders. 


June 10.—The President sends to the Senate the 
nominations of Cornelius Ford, of New Jersey, as 
Public Printer, and Charles M. Galloway, of South 
Carolina, and Hermon W. Craven, of Washing- 
ton, as Civil Service Commissioners. . . . Jersey 
City elects its first board of five commissioners to 
take the place of the Mayor and ninety heads of 
departments. . . . The committee of five United 
States Senators begins its investigation at 
Charleston of conditions in the West Virginia coal 
mines... . The Supreme Court affirms the consti- 
tutionality of the law requiring newspapers to pub- 
lish statements of circulation and ownership, and 
to mark plainly all advertising matter. 


June 11.—Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo an- 
nounces that the government is ready to lend 
$500,000,000 in national bank notes, under the Al- 
drich-Vreeland emergency currency act, to relieve 
any money stringency....The Illinois House 
passes the Senate measure conferring upon women 
the right to vote for Presidential electors and city 
and town officials. 


June 12.—American troops in the Philippines, 
under command of Brigadier General Pershing, 
capture a fortified position of rebellious Moros, led 
by the Sultan of Jolo; Captain Nichols, of the 
Philippine Scouts, and six other American soldiers 
lose their lives. 


June 13.—President Wilson sends to the Senate 
the following diplomatic nominations: William E. 
Gonzales, Minister to Cuba; Benjamin L., Jefferson, 
Minister to Nicaragua; and Edward J. Hale, Min- 
ister to Costa Rica. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 

May 20.—Gen. Mario G. Menocal is inaugu- 
rated as third President of Cuba. . . . Essad Pasha, 
Turkish defender of Scutari-and self-proclaimed 
King of Albania, is assassinated at Tirana by fol- 
lowers of Hassan Riza Pasha... .The Mexican 
Congress sanctions a $100,000,000 6 per cent. for- 
eign loan. 
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HENRY S. BRECKENRIDGE ANDRIEUS A. JONES LOUIS F. POST 
(War) (Interior) (Labor) 
THREE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 


May 24.—The French cabinet approves the draft Grand Vizier. . . . Count Romanones, Spanish 
of a bill authorizing the government to borrow Premier, resigns a second time, because of dis- 
$200,000,000 for twenty years, to meet military ex- agreement among the Liberal members of the Senate. 
penses. June 12.—It is learned that thirty members of 

May 26.—Mrs. Pankhurst, the English suffra- the crew of a Spanish gunboat were killed by 
gette leader, who was released from jail following Kabyles after running aground on the Moroccan 
her “hunger strike,” is rearrested and imprisoned. coast. . . . The Danish cabinet resigns. 

May 29.—Premier Barthou’s financial policy is | June 14.—Count Romanones forms a new Span- 
sustained in the French Chamber of Deputies by ish cabinet. 
vote of 312 to 240. 

May 30.—Premier Romanones and his Liberal INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
ministry tender their resignations to the King of | May 16.—The bloodiest battle of the Turco- 
Spain, following a severe arraignment in the Jtalian war is fought at Sidi Garba, near Derna, 
Chamber of Deputies by the Conservative leader, Tripoli, it being alleged that the Italian losses 
ex-Premier Maura. amount to nearly 1000 men. 

May 31.—Mexican federal troops rout a band of | May 19.—The United States replies to Japan’s 


200 Carranzistas near Laredo, Tex... . The Aus- protest against the California anti-alien land law, 
tralian elections result in slight losses for the labor maintaining that the measure does not violate 
party. treaty rights. 


June 1.—Count Romanones, at the request of May 21.—King George of England is warmly 
King Alfonso, continues as Spanish Premier and welcomed by Kaiser Wilhelm upon his first visit 
bo cng Ms cg of his wie . Prise to Germany since he ascended the throne. 

exican Minister of Finance signs the provisiona May 22 : . . 

: y 22.—Czar Nicholas of Russia arrives at 

— for a $100,000,000 foreign loan... . The Berlin to attend the wedding of the Kaiser’s 

amber of Deputies in Uruguay approves a bill daughter, Princess Luise... .A battle is fought 

providing an eight-hour day for workmen. Ke between Greeks and Bulgarians in the neutral zone 
June 2.—Debate upon the three-years military pear Salonika. 


service bill is begun in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

June 3.—Mexican “Constitutionalists” under Gen- 
eral Blanco capture the city of Matamoras. 

June 4.—The Hungarian ministry, under Pre- 
mier von Lukacs, resigns. 


May 25.—The Bulgarian batteries at Kavala 
open fire upon a passing Greek fleet. 

May 26.—Servia demands of Bulgaria that the 
treaty of alliance be revised. 

May 30.—A treaty of peace is signed at London 
. by representatives of Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, 

June 7.—Emperor Francis Joseph requests Count Servia, and Montenegro, ending the eight-months’ 
Stephan Tisza, Speaker of the lower house of the war between Turkey and the Balkan federation. 
Hungarian Parliament, to form a cabinet. . .. Mr. Bryan, American Secretary of State, an- 

June 10.—The House of Commons passes the nounces that Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
second reading of the Irish Home Rule bill... . Norway, Sweden, Brazil, and Peru have responded 
The Belgian Premier announces that the govern- favorably to his proposal for an international peace 
ment intends to borrow $56,800,000 for military agreement... .Mr. Page, the American ambassa- 
purposes. ‘ dor of Great Britain, is formally presented to King 

June 11—Mahmud Shefket Pasha, Turkisl George at Buckingham Palace. 
Grand Vizier, is assassinated at Constantinople; May 31.—The treaty of arbitration between 
Prince Said Halim, Foreign Minister, is appointed Great Britain and the United States is renewed at 
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MR. EDWIN H. ANDERSON 

(Who succeeds the late Dr. John S. Billings as 
Director of the New York Public Library) 
Washington for a period of five years. . . . The 
Rumanian Chamber of Deputies authorizes the 
acceptance of Russia’s mediation in the territorial 
dispute with Bulgaria. 

June 2.—The Japanese Ambassador informs Sec- 
retary of State Bryan that Japan accepts in prin- 
c:ple his plan for universal peace. 

June +.—The Japanese Ambassador presents his 
government's second note of protest against recent 
legislation in California. 


June 10.—Dr. Laura Muller, the special Bra- 
zilian envoy returning the visit of Secretary Root 
in 1911, is welcomed by the American Secretary of 
State at Norfolk, Va. 

June 12.—Servia and Bulgaria accept Russian 
arbitrat’on in their dispute over territory acquired 
during the Balkan War. 


June 14.—The Japanese Ambassador notifies the 
American Secretary of State that Japan is willing 
to renew the arbitration treaty. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


May 17.—A Cuban aviator, Domingo Rosillo, 
flies from Key West to Havana, the first air voy- 
age between the two countries... . The Cincin- 
nati street-car strike is ended, with gains for the 
employees. 

May 19.—Dr. David Starr Jordan, for twenty- 
two vears president of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, resigns and is appointed chancellor. 

May 22.—An explosion in the breech of a three- 
inch gun at Fort Moultrie kills an officer and three 
men, and seriously injures nine others. 


May 24.—Princess Luise, the only daughter of 
the German Emperor, is married to Prince Ernst 
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Augustus, at Berlin... . Thirty-five women and 
one man are killed by the collapse of a municipal 
pier at Long Beach, Cal... . The Turkish-Ameri- 
can steamship Newada is sunk by contact with sub- 
marine mines in the harbor of Smyrna, forty lives 
being lost. 

May 27.—Ex-President Roosevelt testifies con- 
cerning his abstemiousness during his whole life- 
time, at the trial of his libel suit against George A. 
Newett, editor of the Jron Ore, of Ishpeming, 
Mich... . The St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road Company is placed in the hands of receivers 
by the judge of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at St. Louis. 

May 29.—The Astor House, in New York City, 
closes its doors after seventy-seven years’ service. 

May 30.—The National Maine Monument, at 
New York, is unveiled and presented to the city. 

May 31.—Colonel Roosevelt’s suit for libel is 
ended by the retraction of the editor of the Iron 
Ore and the admission that he had been unable 
to find a single person who woul? testify that he 
had seen Mr. Roosevelt drink to excess. 

June 2.—The International Women’s Congress 
is opeved at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 

June 4.—The Engl'sh Derby is won by Aboyeur, 
an outsider; a militant suffragette interferes with 
the King’s horse and is fatally injured. 

June 7.—Thirty thousand athletes attend the ded- 
ication of the Olympic stadium at Gruenwald, 
Berlin. 


June 9.—The American lawn tennis team wins 
the deciding match in the series with the Aus- 
tralian players, at New York, for the right to chal- 
lenge for the Davis Cup, held by England... . 
Count Zeppelin flies in his dirigible balloon Sach- 
sen from Baden-Baden, Germany, to Vienna, a dis- 
tance of 375 miles. 


June 10.—The American polo team wins the first 
match in the series at Meadow Brook, N. Y., 
defending the ‘Vestchester Cup from the English 
challengers... . An aeroplane flight from Paris to 
Warsaw (900 miles) is made by Marcel G. Brin- 
dejonc des Moulinais, from sunrise to sunset. 


June 11—A new submarine under test at Long 
Beach, Cal., comes to the surface after being sub- 
merged thirty-six hours, a new record. 


June 12.—Six persons are killed and sixteen in- 
jured in a rear-end collision between two sections 
of an express train on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad at Stamford, Conn. 


June 14.—The American polo team wins the 
second game from the English players, and retains 
the Westchester Cup. Eleven workmen are 
killed by a cave-in of thousands of tons of rock in 
a portion of the new subways in New York City. 


June 15—The congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance opens at Budapest. 


OBITUARY 
May 17.—Ludwig E. Faber, a prominent Phila- 


delphia artist, 57. 

May 18.—Stephen Dudley Field, inventor of the 
trolley car, electric elevator, annunciator, and stock 
ticker, 67. 

May 19.—Horace Greeley Burt, formerly presi- 
dent of the Union Pac‘fic Railroad, 64. 
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May 20.—Henry Morrison Flagler, one of the 
founders of the Standard Oil Company, and de- 
veloper of Florida railways and hotels, 83. 
William Hallock, professor of physics at Columbia 
University, 55. 


May 21.—Henry W. Hubbard, for thirty-five 
years treasurer of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, 65. . . . Lieut. Col. Francisco Perea, a 
veteran of the Civil War and delegate from New 
Mexico in the Thirty-eighth Congress, 83. 


May 22.—Joseph Cooke Jackson, brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers in the Civil War, 78. 
Baron Ashbourne, a member of several British 
cabinets, 75. . Jean Rodolphe Trumpy, a noted 
Horticulturist | and aboriculturist, 83. 


May 24.—William McMurtrie, formerly chief 
chemist of the Department of Agriculture, 62... . 


Billy Arlington, formerly a well-known minstrel, 
78. 


May 26.—James Heaton Baker, brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers in the Civil War, and a prom- 
inent Minnesota editor and historian, 84. ‘ 
George G. Crocker, for twenty years chairman of 
the Boston Rapid Transit Commission, 69. 


May 28 —Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), 
the distinguished English ial banker, 
and writer on scientific topics, 79... . W. Enoch, 
the French music publisher. 


May 31.—George Konig, Representative from 
the Third Maryland district, 57... . . Frederick A. 
Ober, an authority on birds and writer of books on 
exploration and discovery in Latin America, 65. 


June 1—Thomas Witherell Palmer, ex-United ° 
States Senator from Michigan and former Minister 














to Spain, 83. . . . Dr. Frederick Forchheimer, a 

prominent Cincinnati physician, 60. George S. RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE 
Hutchings, the Massachusetts organ manufacturer, 

77. (Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of Albany, 


who died on May 16) 
June 2.—Alfred Austin, poet laureate of Great 
Britain, 78. . Joseph B. Leake, brigadier- -gen- 


eral in the Civil War, and a prominent Illinois theologian, educator, and writer, 72... . Hage 
lawyer, 85. . . . Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, 


Sai for Sohmer, a prominent piano manufacturer, 67. 
a years principal police magistrate in London, Dr. L. Forbes Winslow, the English authority on 
/. 


lunacy, 69. . . . Mark H. Cobb, private secretary 

; ; : pat 

June 3.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Elijah King, for leg a of War Cameron during the Civil 
nearly sixty years president of = Fort Edward sid 

Collegiate Institute (New York), 


June 8.—Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs, the noted 


June 9.—Theodore Hiram Swift, presiding judge 
une 4.—Lord Rendel, president of University of the Court of Claims of the State of New York, 
Collen Wales, 79... a. Lucius eda 63. . Rt. Hon. George Wyndham, formerly 
Foote, former minister to Korea and a well-known Chief Secretary for Ireland, 49. 
- se a C. Murphy, the noted ath June 12.—Dr. Harmon G. Howe, a prominent 
Connecticut surgeon, 62. . . . Maurice L. Muhle- 
June 5.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Carey, for forty years man, of New York, an authority on monetary and 
archdeacon of the archdeaconry of Troy, 73. banking systems, a... ... Dn John Binney, for- 
mer dean of the Berkeley Divinity School, 68. 
June 6.—Charles H. Cramp, the noted naval 
architect and shipbuilder, 83. . . . Rev. Dr. June 14.—Horace Russell, former Judge of the 
George H. Whitney, for many years president of New York Superior Court, 70. Angus Ham- 
a —r —. (New Jersey), 83. ilton, a well-known English war correspondent, 40. 
: rs. Lucy Daniels Thompson, a widely 
known West Virginia suffragist pa educator, 53. _ June 15.—Brig.-Gen. Robert H. Carnahan, of 
Illinois, a veteran of the Civil War, 82. 
June 7.—Miss Adelaide §. Seaverns, for many Robert Louis Carrier-Belleuse, a noted French 
years an assistant editor of Zion’s Herald, 59. painter and sculptor, 65. 








CARTOONS ON THE TARIFF 
AND OTHER TOPICS 
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“REMEMBER IF YOU HARM ONE, YOU INJURE THE OTHER” 
From the Leader (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 
(President Wilson giving the foreign manufacturer the start in the race for American trade—an “anti” 
view of the new tariff bill) 
From Truth (Boston) 
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A LEADER AT LAST 
{ From the Journal (Minneapolis, Minn.) 


V ARIOUS opinions are, of course, being however diverse opinions may be as to the 
| entertained as. to the probable effect of merits of the measure, the majority of the 
the new Tariff bill on the business of the cartoons seem to agree in giving President 
country. These opinions find characteristic Wilson prominence as the chief director in 
expression in the multitude of cartoons now the matter of tariff legislation,—picturing 
going the rounds of the newspapers. But him as the incarnation of Democracy. 
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: ‘ THE SQUEALERS i 
(Here President Wilson is shown as the kind farmer giving the little business fellow a chance in the new ¢ 
‘anti” tariff deal, while the big monopolist porkers are doing a lot of squealing) 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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ANOTHER INQUIRY AS TO DRINKING HABITS 


(Has Mister Tariff been looking at the lobby wine 
when it is red or otherwise? The President is of opin- 
ion that a lobby is industriously at work in Washington, 
and — Senate is accordingly conducting an investiga- 
tion 


From the Advertiser (Montgomery, Alabama) 
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WOODROW MAKES A DISCOVERY 
From the News (Baltimore) 








BIS INTERESTS TRYING £0 MAKE FRIENDS 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 














ANXIOUS MOMENTS 


(Another hard job—the currency wash—waiting for the 
little Congress boy when he gets through with the tariff) 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago) 











THE BIG SOU’ WESTER 
From the American (Baltimore) 
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AWFULLY KIND OF THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT 
(Mister. Progressive Voter does not seem to appreciate 
kind offer of Honorable Republican elephant’ 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles, California) 














THE CRIME-OF BEING-A BUSINESS MAN 
(What with strikes, war rumors, politics, regulative 
legislation, uncertainties, etc., the business man’s life is = f NA, : 
not at present a happy one) \ i fs aK 
From the Herald (New York) , : 


TKIKS 


Mr. Rogers’ cartoon, above, undoubtedly 
reflects the opinion of many business men at 
the present time, while those at the bottom 
of the page amusingly depict the start and 
the finish of Colonel Roosevelt’s hunt for 
vindication in his libel suit last month. 





= THE TURK WEIGHTED DOWN WITH PEACE TERMS 
From Hindi Punch (Calcutta) 
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SIX CENTS IN CASH, AND A MILLION DOLLARS’ 
SHE STARTED SOMETHING! WORTH OF VINDICATION 
From the Qhio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio) From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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THE STOP!—LOOK !—LISTEN ! POLICY OF UNCLE SAM 
(Most of the world’s great nations, including Japan, have endorsed Secretary Bryan’s peace plan) 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica, N. Y.) 




















SYMPATHY: AND BATTLESHIPS 








(John Bull is building battleships for Japan, and on 
viewing the new “Peace Navy” of Uncle Sam, he is 
moved to send him a message of sympathy) 





BRYAN, TO UNCLE SAM: “PEACE BE WITH you!” 
From the American (New York) From the Sun (New York) 
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THE MAMMOTH. NEW “IMPERATOR,” OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
AND HER COMMANDER, HANS RUSER 


THE GREATEST 


N these days of gigantic ocean steamships, 

when each new creation of the shipbuild- 
ers craft exceeds its predecessors in almost 
every respect, it is difficult to startle the pub- 
lic with the claims of a newcomer from the 
ways. Yet the people who inspected the 
Imperator on her arrival here last month 
must have been impressed with the size and 
magnificence of this wonderful new passenger 
hotel of the Atlantic. In the things that 
make immediate appeal to the landlubber’s 
eye—the elaborate and divers restaurants, 
ballrooms, roof gardens, palmrooms, gymna- 
siums, baths, swimming pool, and so forth, 


OF STEAMSHIPS 


this great vessel is a marvel of comfort and 
luxury. But effort has by no means been ex- 
hausted along these lines, for the matter of 
safety has been treated as of prime impor- 
tance. With her “inner skin,” her sixteen 
steel bulkheads forming in all thirty-six 
water-tight compartments, her complete quota 
of lifeboats and modern wireless equipment, 
the Imperator is without doubt as safe a 
passenger vessel as modern science and hu- 
man ingenuity could make it. The Hamburg- 
American line is to be congratulated on 
evolving this “last word” in ocean trans- 
portation. 
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“*HARLAKENDEN HOUSE,” THE PRESIDENT’S SUMMER HOME AT CORNISH, N. H. 





THE NEW “SUMMER WHITE HOUSE” 


HIS summer President Wilson’s family 

will occupy Winston Churchill’s beautiful 
estate known as “Harlakenden” at Cornish, 
N. H., three miles from Windsor, Vt., where 
executive offices will be opened. The two 
villages are separated by the Connecticut 
River, the banks of which are only seventy- 
five yards from the Churchill mansion. 
Cornish is the seat of a most interesting col- 
ony of artists and literary folk, who have 
been attracted to the place by its natural 
beauty and commanding elevation, and with 





THE SUMMER DINING-ROOM OF HARLAKENDEN HOUSE 
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the aid of one of their own number, Mr. 
C,. A. Platt, the architect, have evolved aa 
unusual group of artistically designed homes. 
Harlakenden House itself is surrounded 
by nearly a square mile of native forest. It 
commands an unobstructed view of the Con- 
necticut Valley as far as the eye can see. To 
the west looms the rugged Ascutney Moun- 
tain, in Vermont, 3500 feet high, which is 
the chief landmark for all that region. The 
mansion is of red brick, finished in Colonial 
style, and contains about thirty rooms. Three 
sides of the mansion form a 
wide court. To the south 
there is a semicircular ter- 
race overlooking the Con- 
necticut River. ‘Two per- 
golalike porches flank this 
terrace, which is accessible 
only by passing through 
the house. One large room 
on the first floor of the west 
wing, overlooking the riv- 
er, has been used by Mr. 
Churchill as a study, and 
will probably be devoted 
to the same purpose by the 
President. 
The executive offices will 
be established in the Court 
* House at Windsor. Cables 
for the press lines, and a 
direct line to Washington, 








THE MANSION FROM THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION 


VIEW OF 


will be installed, and the President will be 
able to keep in constant touch with the heads 
of the government departments. ‘The clerks 
and other members of the executive office 
force will live in Windsor during the 
summer. 

Among President Wilson’s neighbors at 
Cornish will be Maxfield Parrish, Kenyon 
Cox, Charles A. Platt, Mrs. Augustus Saint- 


Gaudens, Norman Hapgocd, Percy Mackaye, 
and Herbert C. Croly. 

Mr. Churchill purchased Harlakenden and 
built the mansion about fourteen years ago. 
The game preserves, known as Austin Cor- 
bin’s Park, form the easterly boundary line 
of the Churchill estate, in conjunction with 
Blow Me Down Pond, which furnishes water 
for a swimming-pool. 
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ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN AND WINDSOR, VT., AS SEEN FROM HARLAKENDEN HOUSE 
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troops in gray into the los- 
ing fight of Gettysburg, 
lost little or nothing in 
personal renown from the 
events of those three days 
of bloody fighting, what- 
ever military experts may 
have thought as to the 
wisdom of his plans. One 
of his generals, on the 
other hand, George E. 
Pickett, by leading the fa- 
mous assault on the third 
day, made for himself an 
imperishable name in our 
history. 

On the Federal side, the 
general who organized 
and accomplished actual 
victory where his prede- 
cessors had gone down to 
defeat, gained from. it the 
merest modicum of ‘/pet- 
sonal prestige.. -It is: one 
of the paradoxes of-history 
that the name of the man 
who commanded the 


burg is to-day less known 
than that of more” than 
one of the leaders “of the 
“lost cause.” Yet the facts 
of history cannot be gain- 
said, and it is high time 





come to have some slight 





GENERAL GEORGE GORDON MEADE 


(From the painting by Hicks) 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 

Gettysburg, on July 1-3 of the current 
year, will recall to the minds of most people 
the heroism and valor, not of the individual 
leaders, but of great masses of men who 
fought with unflinching courage the greatest 
battle that had ever taken place on this hemi- 
sphere. So far as the leaders are concerned, 
in the half-century that has elapsed since 
those memorable July days most of the glory 
has gone to the vanquished rather than to 
the victors. The Confederacy’s matchless 
commander, Robert E. Lee, who had won a 
place among immortals before he led the 
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acquaintance, at least, with 
the personality of the vic- 
torious leader, who, at the 
most critical moment in the fortunes of the 


Union, was able to break the long record of." 


defeat that had all but taken the heart out 
of the Army of the Potomac, and, , at’ the 
same time, to give new courage to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington and its adherents 
throughout the North. 

George Gordon Meade was the fifth com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac. Each 
of his predecessors had “gone up like a rocket 
and come down like a stick.” Neither the 
army nor the people, in the summer of 1863, 
were in any mood to lend allegiance to an- 
other “hero” of the now familiar type. Per- 


Union armies at Gettys- 


that this generation should’ 
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haps it was this feeling that made the country 
reticent and suspicious when the change of 
commanders came in the last days of June. 
All that could be said for General Meade 
was that he was respected and trusted by 
other generals, that he had been trained and 
tried in the sternest of all schools for the 
soldier. He was anything but a popular 
leader, but the rank and file of the Army of 
the Potomac, which had followed him from 
the peninsular campaign to Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorville, knew of what stuff he 
was made. He seems to have been the only 
commander of the Army of the Potomac who 
was absolutely without political influence at 
Washington. It is hardly conceivable that 
he would have been chosen for this respon- 
sible command but for the fact that the 
generals who knew him and had served with 
him were almost unanimous in declaring his 
fitness for the post. 

Very opportunely appears the two-volume 
“Life and Letters of General George Gordon 
Meade,”? written by his son, who was him- 
self a Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the army, and edited by his grandson, who 
bears his name. We now have for the first 
time a complete and authentic record of this 
officer’s life. There is much, of course, re- 
lating to his earlier service in the Mexican 
War and to the part that he took in the cam- 
paigns and battles of the Civil War preceding 
Gettysburg, but it may be assumed that the 
interest of the reader at this anniversary time 
will be centered in those chapters that tell 
the story of Lee’s ill-fated invasion of Penn- 
sylvania. Most of the letters here published 
were written by General Meade to his wife, 
and they give his unreserved opinions on all 
matters coming within his knowledge from 
day to day which he thought would be of 
interest to her. A reading of the letters 
written by General Meade during the month 
of June, 1863, makes one thing clear beyond 
question—that within a week of the great 
battle Meade had absolutely no thought that 
on him would fall the responsibility of vic- 
tory or defeat for the cause of the Union. 

On the twenty-fifth day of June he calmly 
discussed a possible change in the command 
of the army. He was, of course, aware that 
his name had been mentioned as Hooker’s 
possible successor. As to his own fitness for 
the command he frankly admitted that “it 
remains to be seen whether I have the capac- 
ity to handle successfully a large army.” 
Apart from the question of fitness, he con- 





1The Life and Letters of General George Gordon Meade. By 
George Meade. Scribners. 2 vols. 821 pp., ill., $7.50. 
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tinues: “I do not stand, however, any 
chance, because I have no friends, political 
or others, who press or advance my claims 
or pretensions, and there are so many others 
who are pressed by influential politicians 
that it is folly to think that I stand any 
chance upon mere merit alone. Besides, I 
have not the vanity to think my capacity so 
preéminent, and I know there are plenty of 
others equally competent with myself, though 
their names may not have been so much men- 
tioned.” 

Three days after those words were writ- 
ten, without warning or heralding, came the 
order from Washington placing General 
Meade in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. At this time both the Federal and 
Confederate armies were on the march north- 
ward through Maryland. Lee’s attempt on 
Harrisburg had been anticipated, while the 
Confederate cavalry were already between 
the Army of the Potomac and the city of 
Washington. Very few instructions were 
given General Meade. He was merely 
warned to keep in-view the fact that the 
Army of the Potomac was covering Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, as well as operating 
against the Confederate army of invasion. 

A change of commanders at such a time 
was truly a momentous matter to the army 
and to the nation. If it had taken place 
when a battle was actually in progress it 
would have been serious enough, but at this 
time, when the troops were scattered and 
moving with only general reference to the 
position of the enemy, a change of command- 
ers was even more hazardous. Practically 
all of June 28 was spent by General Meade 
in learning the whereabouts and disposition 
of the troops, yet within. two days he had 
fully mastered this necessary task and had de- 
veloped his plans so fully that he was ready 
to mass his entire army at a given position 
and was prepared to give battle. In read- 
ing the story of what actually took place in 
and about the little Pennsylvania village 
in the first three days of July, we sometimes 
lose sight of the rapid march of events of 
which the Gettysburg battle was the out- 
come. Suddenly and unexpectedly placed in 
command of the army while the army is it- 
self on the march and cut off from tele- 
graphic communication with the national 
capital, General Meade, within three days, 
marched 100,000 men fifty miles, massed 
them in a defensive position against an at- 
tacking army that was supposed to be nu- 
merically equal to his own, and was led by 
the ablest and most successful commander. 
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that the war had produced, and withstood 
the enemy’s onslaughts for three days, with 
losses equalling 25 per cent. of his strength, 
until the attack had been repulsed at every 
point. Perhaps there is no instance in his- 
tory of a conflict approaching this in magni- 
tude where a victorious general had been so 
short a time in actual command. 

For the first time the North now had a 
commander who could check Lee’s victorious 
advance. The country, for a few brief 
weeks, was given over to rejoicing, which 
was heightened by the news of Grant’s simul- 
taneous success at Vicksburg. ‘This elation, 
however, soon gave place to a feeling of im- 
patience arising from the fact that Lee had 
been permitted to escape with his army. The 
country and the Government at Washington 
felt that while Meade had won a great vic- 
tory, he had not reaped the full fruits of it. 
Little heed was given at Washington to 
Meade’s plea that the Confederates were in 
strong positions and well prepared to repel an 
attack. All that Washington thought of was 
the bagging of the game. As the days went 
by, Meade steadily lost in prestige; he was 
the victim of scores of newspaper attacks; a 
demand arose for his recall; and, within a 
few months, he was summoned before a court 
of inquiry. Grant came on from the West 
and assumed command of the army, and al- 
though Meade’s conduct in later actions fully 
justified all that his friends had claimed for 
him, he was never rehabilitated in public 
favor. The sole reward that he received for 
his services at Gettysburg 


nothing. Grant reminded him, he said, 
of his old commander in -Mexico, Gen- 
eral “Zach” Taylor. Grant’s opinion of 
Meade was expressed, in 1864, in a letter 
to Stanton, in which he said: ‘General 
Meade has more than met my most san- 
guine cxpectations. He and Sherman are the 
fittest officers for large commands I have 
come in contact with.” The hope which 
Grant then expressed that Meade might be 
made a Major-General along with Sherman 
was never fulfilled. 

To form an estimate of General Meade’s 
character from his letters one must read be- 
tween the lines. He reveals himself more 
than once as a faithful, efficient, duty-loving 
follower of his profession. He knew no 
trade but that of the soldier, and he made 
no effort to curry favor through the arts of 
the politician. His whole rule of conduct 
was summed up in the dogged determination 
to obey orders, and, where discretion was 
given him, to learn all the facts of the situ- 
ation before taking action. He would not 
needlessly expose his troops, and that element 
of caution was what gave rise to the report 
that before Gettysburg was fought he had 
decided on a retreat. He had merely taken 
into account certain contingencies that might 
arise in any battle. His personal courage 
was known to all his followers. His horse 
was shot under him at Antietam and again 
at Gettysburg, but this same “Old Baldy” 
recovered from his wounds and survived his 
master by ten years. 





was promotion to the rank 
of Brigadier-General of the 
regular army. He died at 
Philadelphia in 1872. 
General Meade was for- 
ty-eight years of age when 
he fought the battle of Get- 
tysburg—the oldest of the 
Federal generals who 
achieved high command, 
but eight years the junior 
of General Lee. His letters 
show that he formed de- 
liberate judgments of most 
of the officers with whom 
he came in contact, and, in 
many instances, those judg- 
ments proved to be singu- 
larly fair and well-founded. 
Of General Grant he. knew 
little until after Grant be- 














came commander-in-chief, 
and of Sherman almost 
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A NATURAL MOUNTAIN PARK 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK 


BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL 


HERE is another “playground” knock- 

ing at Uncle Sam’s door for admission 
into the circle of Nature’s Immortals—the 
National Parks. This newest and perhaps 
most rugged infant is the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. ‘The region of the proposed 
park lies in the very heart of the Colorado 
Rockies, those grim warriors who rear their 
heads skyward 13,000 and 14,000 feet. 
Long’s Peak is the commanding feature of 
the proposed pari:, 14,255 feet, a part of the 
very backbone of North America—the Con- 
tinental Divide where the waters of descend- 
ing storms find their way, one part into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the other into the Pa- 
cific. 

The Rocky Mountain Park will be num- 
ber fourteen of our national playgrounds, but 
in some respects it already promises at once 
to take first place. The fact that it may 
soon be created into a national reservation 
for use and enjoyment of the people for all 
time will make it no more beautiful nor 
charming as a resort than it is to-day, and 
this condition, coupled with the fact that it 
is situated at the gates of Denver and only 


thirty hours from Chicago, makes it already 
a resort visited annually by 30,000 nature- 
lovers, seeking rest and recreation and a 
respite from the cares and grind of business. 
As an accessible playground, then, for the 
spending of an enjoyable vacation, long or 
short, it easily takes precedence over any of 
the present National Parks. 

The movement for the creation of the 
Rocky Mountain Park came about through 
the fact that Estes Park, a mountain valley 
in part comprising the new park, has so 
grown in public favor that the local park 
improvement and protective association has 
become burdened with a job of management 
even now almost beyond its resources. This 
association, composed of property owners in 
the park, has built and maintained roads, 
stocked the streams with trout, prohibited 
shooting, and made every effort to preserve 
unmarred the natural beauty of the region; 
but the increase of thousands of tourists and 
visitors in the past two or three years has 
been in reality alarming. 

Thus it was that Enos A. Mills and other 
owners and summer residents of Estes Park 
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ministration the anomalous 
condition exists whereby the 
parks are under the control 


terior, but the local men 
who must do the police and 
other work of administra- 
tion are under the Secretary 
of War—soldiers of the 
United States Army. Un- 
der the methods in practice 
of shifting regiments from 
post to post every three 
years, the officers and sol- 
diers no sooner become fa- 
miliar with the physical 
conditions in the parks than 
they are transferred to some 











other park or entirely away 


CHIEF GEOGRAPHER MARSHALL ON THE TRAIL from national park duty. 


Mr. Marshall would have 


came forward with the proposal that Estes the parks administered by civilian employees 
Park, together with parts of the Medicine whose duty it’ would be to study the parks as 
Bow National Forest and the Continental a man would study his private tract of wood- 
Divide, be put into Uncle Sam’s hands and land or game preserve. The gist of the 
administered as a national park. The idea Chief Geographer’s conclusion is this: 


and the support it quickly gained so im- 
pressed Secretary Fisher of the Interior: De- 


Taking all things into consideration, it is my 
inion that the creation and maintenance of a 


partment that last summer he delegated national park in this section of the Rocky Moun- 


Robert B. Marshall, Chief Geographer of 
the United States Geological Survey, ° to 


make a personal examination of the region. , 


The Secretary’s choice of Mr. Marshall was 
especially pleasing to the park advocates. 
Not previously particularly well known to 
the people of Colorado, Mr. Marshall is, 
nevertheless, perhaps the best-informed man 
in the United States on the subject of Na- 
tional Parks as they are and as they ought 
to be. The Yosemite Park in California has 
been his especial pet for years, ever since he 
first surveyed its every mountain peak and 
valley. The new Glacier National Park has 
been rendered into a beautiful topographic 
map largely under Mr. Marshall’s direction, 
and he is, moreover, a man of the woods, a 
field man among field men in the topographic 
corps of the Geological Survey. So, in bring- 
ing his judgment to bear on the latest pro- 
posed addition to the fold, he has analyzed 
the situation as one to the manner born, and 
his forceful recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of this national pleasure ground em- 
bodies not only a clean-cut plan for clearing 
away all vexatious complications, but like- 
wise, it may be added, presents a model 
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all National Parks. 
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In the national park ad- 
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REFLECTION OF LONG’S PEAK 


tains is not only feasible, but highly desirable, 
and that every effort should be made to secure 
the establishment of such a park at the earliest 
practicable date. 

The report itself is a pithy document, a 
condensed plan of action, nevertheless it con- 
tains passages of no mean scenic discussion. 
For instance: 


There is no predominant, commanding natural 


feature in Estes Park, such as is found in the 
Crater Lake, the Yellowstone, or the Yosemite, 
or along the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. ‘The 
region as a whole is as beautiful as any to be 
found in the United States or, indeed, in the 
world. There is spread before the eye a gor- 
geous assemblage of wonderful mountain sculp- 
ture, surrounded by fantastic and ever-changing 
clouds, suspended in an apparently atomless 
space. At first view, as one beholds the scene in 
awe and amazement, the effect is as of an enor- 




















VISITING MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS ON THE CONTINENTAL 
DIVIDE, ROCKY MOUNTAIN PARK 
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mous painting, a vast panorama stretching away 
for illimitable distances; gradually, this idea of 
distance disappears, the magnificent work of na- 
ture seems to draw nearer and nearer, reduced 
apparently by an unseen microscope to the refine- 
ment of a delicate cameo. Each view becomes a 
refined miniature, framed by another more fasci- 
nating, the whole presenting an impressive pic- 
ture, never to be forgotten. 


Again emerging from the esthetic to the 
practical, Mr. Marshall says: 


Perhaps the most attractive feature of the plan 
to create this park, viewed from both the na- 
tional and the State standpoints, is the accessibility 
of the area. In considering the probable success 
of this proposed park, I have kept constantly in 
mind the enormous population of the eastern part 
of the United States which would derive benefit 
from it, its nearness to the large centers of popu- 
lation, and the low transportation charges in ef- 
fect during the season in which it would be 
most visited. Estes Park can be reached from 
Chicago in about thirty hours and from Denver 
by automobile in about three hours. 

These factors will lead to a large amount of 
travel into the park from outside the State and 
undoubtedly will result in its assuming a much 
more national character than any of the existing 
parks. There has been a marked increase within 
the last few years in’the annual number of vis- 
itors to Estes Park and vicinity. It is estimated 
that this number has increased from 1800 to 30,000 
within a comparatively short time and, with the 
added attraction of the National Park, it seems 


safe to predict that within a decade or two 100,000 
or more people from all sections of the United 
States will visit this area each year. 


The final summation of the plan is found 
in eleven short articles which conclude the 
report. Some of them are so simple and ap- 
parently necessary to the well-being of any 
national park that they appear useless, never- 
theless they are found wanting in the ad- 
ministration of some of the other parks. 
These Eleven Commandments are as follows: 


(1) That Congress be asked to create for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people a national 
park in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado in the 
vicinity of Long’s Peak, to be known as the 
“Rocky Mountain National Park,” with boundary 
as defined on the map accompanying this report. 

(2) That wherever practicable lands included 
within the boundary of the proposed park which 
are now in private ownership be exchanged for 
public lands outside said boundary. 

(3) That a civilian superintendent and neces- 
sary guards be appointed through the United 
States civil service for the proper administration 
of the park. 

(4) That leases of suitable acreage for the 
erection of hotels and camps for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors within the park and of one-acre 
tracts for the erection of private homes be granted. 

(5) That the use of dead-and-down timber for 
building purposes within the park be permitted. 

(6) That suitable roads and trails be con- 
structed within the park. 

(7) That the use of automobiles within the 
park be permitted. 

(8) That leases be granted, under suitable con- 
ditions, for the development of mining, hydro- 
electric, and grazing privileges within the park. 

















A TROUT STREAM IN THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
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(9) That a fish hatchery be onan 
maintained within the park to 
keep the streams stocked with 
fish. 

(10) That the destruction of 
game or birds within the park 
be prohibited. 

(11) That all revenues de- 
rived from the park, from 
whatever source, be applied to 
its development and improve- 
ment. 


The new proposed na- 
tional park, as shown on the 
map accompanying the 
Chief Geographer’s report, 
is about forty miles wide by 
twenty miles long, contain- 
ing some 500,000 acres. It 
embraces a score of lofty 
mountain peaks, from 














10,000 to over 14,000 feet 
high, deep gorges and grassy 
valleys, in the springtime gay with many- 
colored wild flowers, a glacier and glacial 
lakes, foaming trout streams and green- 
white waterfalls, and much that is interest- 
ing in animal life. 

In common with most of the other Na- 
tional Parks, the Rocky Mountain Park 
would soon become the breeding-place and 
refuge of all the animals native to the 
mountain areas of Colorado. The wild life 
of this mountain State, which is now hunted 
from valley to peak and from peak to valley 
again, would soon learn to find in the Rocky 




















FLOWERS IN BLOOM UNDER A SNOWBANK 


CLUB HOUSE ON GRAND LAKE, ROCKY MOUNTAIN PARK 


Mountain Park a haven of rest and security, 
a safe retreat from the murderous crack of 
the dynamite gun; yet there would be no 
fences around the park and the overflow of 
game would furnish a continual supply to 
the surrounding territory, where the hunter 
might take his toll of game. The Estes Park 
region has been a natural home of wild life— 
of the Rocky Mountain bighorn, the lordly 
elk, blacktail deer, bear, beaver, and many 
smaller four-footed friends—all of which 
lived their happy lives in times past and now 
may do so again in increasing numbers. In 
the early days it is said that Lord Dunraven 
attempted to get possession of Estes Park asa 
game preserve, pronouncing it the finest natu- 
ral home of game animals he had ever seen 
in all the world. A few bighorns still re- 
main, as also deer, an occasional bear, beaver, 
grouse, and ptarmigan. ‘The elk are all 
gone, but the park could easily be restocked 
from the great herds of Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
ming, when they would multiply and flourish 
as of old. 


The wide-awake citizens of Colorado are 
enthusiastic over the proposal, as indeed is 
everybody who knows anything about it. 
Bills to create the park were introduced in 
the last Congress and the campaign will be 
pushed with the present Congress. Those 
of us who subscribe to the motto, “See Amer- 
ica First,” may well voice our hope that Con- 
gress will hearken with favor to the plea 
to establish the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, a region most useful for its matchless 
scenery and its health-giving, life-prolonging 
properties. 




















A SECTION OF THE GERMAN ARMY’S VOLUNTEER AUTOMOBILE CORPS 


GERMANY’S SUBSIDIZED ARMY 
AUTOMOBILES 


BY REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


ITH her usual preparedness and fore- 

sight in things military, Germany has 
distanced other nations in the matter of 
motor vehicles for war. Her preéminence in 
this field lies not so much in the ownership 
by the War Department of automobiles, nor 
along the line of motor fighting units, but 
rather in the establishment of subsidized au- 
tomobile corps for both passenger and supply 
transportation. Without the great expense 
incident to possession,—an expense which 
would be useless in time of peace,—she is 
thus possessed of a well-developed arm of the 
service. Corps under subsidy and subject to 
demand in war time include one of motor- 
cycles, one of passenger automobiles, and a 
third of motor supply trains of a sort prac- 
tically unknown in this country. The first 
and the last are subject to purchase by the 
government at a fixed price, the passenger 
machines must serve in maneuvers for a cer- 
tain period each year, and all receive in com- 
pensation substantial payment divided in va- 
rious ways. 
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At all times the problems of the commis- 
sariat, ammunition trains, and other trans- 
portation facilities have been serious ones for 
an army and have frequently proved the 
most severe drag on the mobility and frce- 
dom of the fighting forces. With the use 
of horse wagons, for instance, the typical 
German army corps has a marching length, 
in troops alone, of fifteen and one-half miles, 
but to this must be added an unwieldy tail 
made up of some 5000 men, 5000 horses, and 
1200 wagons, which increases the length of 
the marching column by from fifteen to eight- 
een miles. If one adds thereto the reserve 
supply column which follows in the rear, the 
road behind an army corps is occupied for a 
distance of somé thirty miles by appurte- 
nances of transportation all of which avail, 
however, to carry only provisicns enough to 
support the corps: for one week and ammuni- 
tion enough for its use in a single battle. 

It is due to this obvious and enormous bur- 
den on the movements of the fighting men in 
the field that mechanical haulage has been 
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A FORERUNNER OF THE WAR AUTOMOBILE, DATING 
FROM 1760 


developed. ‘The field railroad failed as a 
remedy because it required so much time to 
lay its tracks and because its trackage de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the road for wagon 
transport. Attempted solution of the prob- 
lem by the use of self-propelled vehicles is 
not a new thing. England used street loco- 
motives in India as early as 1873-74, and in 
the Transvaal operated such a locomotive 
with fifteen trailers at first and later some 
thirty-five tractors of this type. Germany 
also made use of two traction engines in the 
Franco-Prussian War when the railroad to 
Paris was blocked by the fortress of Toul. 
But this type of. war equipment lost rather 
than gained in practical utility and it was not 
until the development of the automobile dur- 
ing recent years that forward strides were 
made. The armies of all the European na- 
tions now include many motor vehicles, and 
in Germany various types of motor-drawn 
wagon trains have been developed. One of 
the heavier types is shown in an illustration. 

Among the many advantages of motor 
over horse-drawn equipment of this kind are 
its greater endurance under load, greater 
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of these trucks with trailers, then, would 
carry the same tonnage as the -horse-drawn 
train, but would occupy but. 100 yards, as 
against the other’s 456. Also it would have 
a daily marching capacity of about fifty-five 
miles, as against fifteen to eighteen for the 
horse column. A_ horse-drawn. provision 
train to supply any army consisting of four 
army corps and two cavalry divisions which 
was some eighty miles from its base of sup- 
plies would require +900 men, 8100 horses 
and 4050 wagons, while a motor train could 
do the same work with 550 trucks and 2200 
men. 

After a good deal of experiment, the Ger- 
man War Department fixed on an ideal type 
of motor transport, consisting of a truck, 
with trailers, which, weighing about .seven 
and one-half tons and with a thirty-horse- 
power motor, could carry six tons at a speed 
of five and one-half miles an hour with metal 
tires and seven and three-tenths miles an 
hour with rubber tires. .This outfit. was 
capable of a daily mileage of from fifty-five 
to seventy miles, and could carry fuel, if 
gasoline-driven, for 150 miles, and for fifty 
miles if steam-driven. In order to develop 
this type of motor vehicle, a subsidy was 
established. By this system, which is now in 
force, the owner receives a primary payment 
of $952 and an annual payment of $238 for 
five years, in return for which he pledges 
himself to place one of these light army trans- 
portation trains at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment in case of war and to permit inspec- 
tion of the equipment, as to its readiness for 
war, several times each year. Some 350 
wagon trains are held under the terms of this 
subsidy, according to the latest figures. The 
subsidy in 1910 amounted to $250,000. 





load capacity, speed, saving 
in number of men, horses and 
wagons, great shortening of 
the column of march and 
consequent increased freedom 
of movement for the troops 
and lightened burden of com- 
missariat, ammunition, and 
impedimenta of all sorts. 
For example, a provision col- 
umn consisting of thirty-six 
two-horse wagons will carry 
from twenty-seven to thirty 
tons and takes up a length of 
about 450 yards, whereas an 
ordinary motor truck, sixteen 

















to nineteen feet long, will 
carry four, and with a trailer 
six tons. A column of five 


MOTOR TRUCK FOR WAR 
(Used with great success in a Winter trial in the hilly Thuringer Forest 
region) 
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The German army has put a similar plan 
into operation in regard to passenger automo- 
biles. An organization known as the Volunteer 
Automobile Corps was founded in 1905. It is 
headed by Prince Henry of Prussia and com- 
manded by the Duke Adolf of Mecklenburg, 
most of the membership belonging also to the 
Royal Automobile Club. Its members have 


pledged themselves to put their automobiles, ’ 


which must be of approved design and of at 
least sixteen-horsepower, in the field in time 
of war and to serve in maneuvers for at least 
three periods of ten days each during four 
successive vears. During service they are 
paid $8.33 a day and are furnished with the 
uniform of the corps, khaki-colored, with red 
sleeve-bands and turn-down collar. ‘Their 
machines are intended to be used chiefly for 
carrying orders and messages and to trans- 
port higher officers, such as those of the staff 
and general staff. Under this system some 
8000 motor cars are available. 

For orderly work and scouting, the army 
can also command the services of a large 
number of motorcycles through the Volun- 
teer Motorcycle Corps. Its membership is 
pledged to put their machines in the field in 
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THE EMPEROR'S MOTOR FIELD KITCHEN 


time of war completely ready for service. 
The government may buy the machines at its 
option. As compensation, the corps mem- 
bers receive $47.60 outright, a daily payment 
of $2.38 in the field at home or $2.85 in 
foreign countries, free provisions and med- 
ical attention, and 23 cents a day for the 
upkeep of their machines. In case of disa- 
bilities, the members are entitled to all pen- 
sion privileges. ‘This corps can put in service 
some two thousand motorcycles and cycle-cars. 

















A MOTOR WAGON.TRAIN OF THE HEAVIER TYPE 
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THE “BLUE” ARMY ON THE “HIKE” 





(This view was taken after camp had broken up and shows the extent to which motor trucks were used in hauling 
all of the camp and commissary supplies of the 1912 army maneuvers) 


THE MOTOR VERSUS THE MULE IN 
UNCLE SAM’S WAR DEPARTMENT 


THE PROBLEM THAT MUST BE SOLVED AND THE PROGRESS THAT HAS 
BEEN MADE IN ADOPTING Motor TRUCKS FOR ARMY USE 


BY ROLLIN W. HUTCHINSON, JR. 


HE mule and the military have been 

boon friends since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell’s bitter and bloody campaigns, and 
most veterans of the troublous days of the 
’60’s will tell you that Balaam, in spite of his 
resemblance to Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee 
—in that his ways are dark and his tricks are 
vain—he is generally sure; and, in the lan- 
guage of a veteran whom the writer ques- 
tioned on this subject, ““A mule team can pull 
an army wagon ’most anywhere a bird can 
walk, and do it three days with nothing but 
wheat straw in their bellies. But one of 
them gasoline contraptions—huh! you got to 
build billiard-table like roads for ’em to even 
run on’’—which contemptuous estimate of 
the motor wagon, while much overdrawn, 
points out the real crux of the problem in 
America, which is traction. 


WHERE THE MULE HOLDS HIS OWN 


The Federal Government was very luke- 
warm until recently on the installation of 
motor transportation. The 1911 report of the 
Quartermaster General showed that Uncle 
Sam is the owner of just twenty freight- 
carrying motor vehicles—certainly a_ludi- 
crous motor equipment for an army the size 
of ours, and especially when compared with 
the French War Department’s complement 
of subsidized motor trucks. And when we 
hear of a benighted nation like Russia buy- 
ing 125 motor trucks in a single order, we 





are compelled to realize that our military 
land transportation is far below the Euro- 
pean nations’ standard of efficiency. But the 
fault is not Uncle Sam’s entirely. Once the 
manufacturers of motor trucks satisfy the 
Government that the motor can “mote’’ any- 
where a mule can, mechanical power for 
military land transportation will relegate the 
mule wholly to the arts of peace. The first 
and final specification of Uncle Sam is that 
the motor army wagon must run, in the 
words of our veteran, “anywhere a bird can 
walk,” or where the sure-footed mule would 
need “‘tire-chains.”’ The greater speed of the 
motor is of little advantage for army service; 
indeed, it may be a deterrent, because the in- 
fantry averages only two and one-half miles 
per hour—amply slow for the mule to keep 
pace with. For the kind of cross-country 
work that prevails here, the motor truck is 
hors de combat for the easy pace of our 
friend the mule. For traction versatility the 
mule can “put it all over’ the motor and 
hence he will cortinue supreme until 
motor manufacturers overcome its limita- 
tions to relatively hard surfaces and moder- 
ate grades. 


A COMPARISON OF COSTS 


It must be frankly stated that up to this 
writing there is no power truck that is prac- 
ticable to replace the four-mule army-escort 
wagon as a means of transportation for 
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troops and supplies in the field. But the un- 
suitability of the power truck is due abso- 
lutely to its greater weight and lower wheels. 
The mechanical development of the motor 
truck is almost on a par with that of the 
locomotive. No unprejudiced army engineer 
doubts that when put on good roads or even 
passably fair highways one motor will do as 
much work as three or four army wagons and 
with economies of from 35 to 100 per cent., 
as has been shown in the State maneuvers of 
Massachusetts and New York in 1910 and 
1911. Capt. Alexander E. Williams, of the 
Nineteenth Infantry; probably the _ best- 
posted authority on military land transporta- 

















AN ARMY MOTOR TRUCK PACKED WITH CAMP 
EQUIPMENT 
(Type of_one-and-one-half-ton truck used in the War 
Department trials of 1911 and 1912) 


tion in the United States, has given the fol- 
lowing comparative costs on mule versus mo- 
tor, based on the complete moving of one 
division of infantry as provided for in the 
Field Service Regulations of 1910. The 
comparison is on the basis of 807 motor 
wagons being needed for the work of 759 
mule wagons and 48 ambulances. (The 807 
motors will also take up less road space by 
7532 yards—an important argument for the 
motor.) ‘The number of mules per division 
is 3268, which from actual tests will consume 
the following quantities, volumes, and values 
of food per month: Oats, 882,360 Ibs., 32,- 
188 cubic ft., $14,770.70; hay, 1,172,560 
Ibs., 114,380 cu. ft., $10,170.67. The total 





food used will be 2,054,920 lbs., 146,568 
cu. ft.; total cost, $24,941.37. Fuel for 807 
motor wagons for one month: 96,840 gallons 
of gasoline, 623,420 lbs., or 19,368 cu. ft., 
costing $12,105. 

These figures are based on the cost to the 
Government in 1910 of supplies furnished by 
contractors at specified points and would be 
modified by increases in cost of forage as well 
as gasoline since that time. ‘The above fig- 
ures are, of course, interesting mainly in a 
speculative way, as none of the items which 
a private user of motor trucks would figure 
in the cost of motor transportation—interest, 
depreciation, drivers’ wages, insurance, main- 
tenance, etc.—is considered, because the for- 
tuitous and speculative conditions surround- 
ing the use of army machinery or equipment 
render it impossible to reckon the cost of the 
vehicles on an exact scientific basis. But 
even if the superficial 100 per cent. economy 
of the motor wagons by this estimate should 
be vitiated by the application of principles of 
commercial cost-accounting, the advantages 
of the motor cannot be reckoned by the 
dollar-measuring rule. 


ANIMAL POWER INVOLVES EXTRA COSTS 


To be insured of even inadequate trans- 
portation facilities during actual hostilities, 
the Government must keep on hand a large 
amount of animal power whose upkeep cost 
in idleness is just the same as in times of 
active service. ‘The excessive cost of main- 
taining and difficulty of obtaining mule 
power has resulted in our providing the regu- 
lar army at this time with transportation for 
the regimental trains only. A sudden war 
would demand an enormous amount of addi- 
tional equipment, such as ammunition trains 
and supply trains, field trains for brigades, 
combat trains, etc., and motor power for the 
hospital and medical corps. The recent new 
field-service regulations require this emer- 


gency equipment to be obtained before we’ 


can take the field supplies. Dependence 
upon a requisite amount of animal motive 
power, were this nation plunged into a quick 
war, would be almost impossible and might 
involve delays in getting our armies into the 
field that would cost us heavily. Ordinary 
prudence, coupled with the fact that in a pro- 
longed war the feeding of enormous numbers 
of animals might be impossible because of the 
continued advance in price of all provender 
and the probable need of every available 
bushel of grain at such times for feeding the 
fighting and the peaceful population, demands 
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SHOWING THE USE OF A THREE-TON MOTOR TRUCK BY THE “BLUE” INFANTRY AT THE NEW 
ENGLAND ARMY MANEUVERS, AUGUST, 1912, IN CROSS-COUNTRY SERVICE 


the motor as the logical successor to the mule 
for our army transportation service. 


MOTOR TRUCKS OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


Until very recently the Government 
showed little disposition to codperate with 
motor-vehicle manufacturers in developing a 
motor of special design to supplant the field 
wagon. During the summer of 1911 the 
Quartermaster’s Department had in opera- 
tion two specially built motor trucks, one of 
the shaft-driven and the other of the chain- 
driven type. The shaft-driven wagon is of 
the one-and-a-half ton type, with thirty- 
horsepower engine, and weighs +770 pounds. 
The chain-driven wagon is equipped with 
thirty-horsepower engine, and has a dead 
weight of 5000 pounds. Its carrying capac- 
ity is one ton. For cross-country usage or 
on the highway bridges of average country 
roads, these weights are too great, as the sup- 
ply wagon must be prepared to follow the 
field gun, which by mule-power can be got 
over very rough country. 

The average two-ton motor truck weighs 
about 6000 pounds. Captain Williams, of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, believes a 
3000-pound truck must be produced before 
the motor is practicable for army field work. 
Applying the commercial measuring rule, the 
army motor wagon, to earn the proper return 
on its cost, must carry.a “paying” load of 
3000 pounds. The weight of the heaviest 
gun transported by the field artillery is 7000 
pounds—equal to a 4000-pound truck loaded. 


REQUIREMENTS AND ADVANTAGES OF MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


The mechanically operated army vehicle 
for field work must be able to operate over 
any kind of road or ground, over ice, rough- 
ness of contour, and grades that the loaded 
four-mile army escort can surmount,’ and 
must negotiate with safety any military 
bridge (which must have a bearing capacity 
of 4000 pounds at the center) and the exist- 
ing frail bridges of country roads. 

The opinions of military men on the ad- 
vantages of motors over mules differ some- 
what, but in addition to operating expenses 
the main advantage of the motor will be to 
enable the army to operate farther from its 
base than is practicable with animal trans- 
portation, as the motor can be run continu- 
ally twenty-four hours and at much greater 
speed than the mule. ‘The reduction of two- 
thirds of road space requirements possible 
with motors over the same number of mule 
teams is of vital importance in that concen- 
tration of a field or ammunition train will 
require fewer guards, and the compactness 
of motor trains would expose the train to less 
deadly fire. Again, mules must be provided 
with forage at every camp site, while motor 
trucks can carry gasoline and gil to last 
through a week’s march. This would be a 
decided advantage over the mule in moving 
an army through hostile territory. The 
army auto-ambulance with convertible body 
can be used for three distinct purposes— 
either as an ambulance, as a troop wagon, or 
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be more expensive than the 
second method, and in addi- 
tion the rapid improvements 
now being made in the engines 
and other parts of the auto- 
mobile would soon render them 
out of date. 

By following the second 
method suggested, should the 
military type of truck be sub- 
sidized or its use be made by 
some other means more eco- 
nomical to. the owner than the 
ordinary commercial _ truck, 
there would be in short time 
sufficient trucks of this type in 
use commercially in the United 
States to equip a large field 
army. Upon the cessation of 
hostilities, when the army is 
reduced to normal size for 
peace conditions, the question 
immediately arises as to the 








A TYPE OF FIVE-TON MOTOR TRUCK LOADED WITH THE CAMPING 
OUTFIT OF THE “BLUE” ARMY IN THE 1912 NEW 


ENGLAND ARMY MANEUVERS 


as an ammunition wagon for heavy haulage 
duty. Consider the remarkable flexibility of 
such an apparatus. A convertible wagon- 
ambulance can be loaded with half a com- 
pany of soldiers and can carry them to a 
strategic position ten miles away in thirty 
minutes over fair roads. It can then carry 
two machine guns with men to work them 
by a circuitous route to the rear of the enemy, 
thus harassing them on two sides. Return- 
ing, it could quickly gather up the wounded 
and speedily carry them to the hospital at a 
critical moment, when every second was pre- 
cious in getting men to the operating table. 
Then—all in the day’s duty—the motor 
truck could be rushed back from forty to 
fifty miles on forage to bring commissary 
supplies to the exhausted men in the field. 
Speed, staying power, tirelessness—these are 
the features of the motor that will cause it to 
supplant the mule. The problem of equip- 
ping the army with sufficient motors has thus 
been discussed by Captain Williams, of the 
Nineteenth Infantry: 

Now, should trucks of a special type be sup- 
plied to the regular army in time of peace, how 
shall we provide trucks of the same type, to equip 
the necessarily very large army called into service 
for war? 

There .are two ways in which such an emer- 
gency may be provided for: First, accumulate and 
store in the various supply depots sufficient trucks 
to meet the requirements of war. Second, sub- 
sidize trucks built in accordance with army speci- 
fications, so that merchants, farmers, truckers, con- 
tractors, etc., will be induced to use trucks of this 
type. 

By the first method sufficient transportation 
could be obtained and stored, although this would 


disposition of the surplus 
means of transportation on 
hand. In the past there never 
has been any trouble in dis- 
posing of the surplus mules at 
approximately their actual value, but the wagons 
have been sold at a sacrifice, if at all. 

Should trucks be procured under the first 
method, when of no further use, they would have 
to be returned to the storage depots. But if pro- 
cured under the second method, all surplus trucks 


would have a ready market and could be sold at: 


their actual value or returned to the original own- 
ers at a price agreed to by both parties. Also, any 
stock of spare parts that may have been accumu- 
lated during the war could be readily disposed of, 
as there would be a demand for them commer- 
cially. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S TESTS 


During the summer of 1912 the national 
Government conducted in the Middle West, 
over a route especially difficult for motor 
vehicles ‘to traverse, a series of maneuvers 
that were undoubtedly the most thorough 
and conclusive tests of the value of the motor 
vehicle in army service so far made. In these 
tests trucks of from one to three tons live 
load capacity were used. The purpose of the 
experiments was to determine how far from a 
base of supplies an army could be maintained 
with trucks as a means of transportation; 
also to determine how practicable motor 
trucks are for operation off the regular high- 
ways; that is, crossing fields or driving 
through timber, brush, etc. "The maneuvers 
started with the United States army located 
at Dubuque, Iowa, and with the enemy lo- 
cated in two positions—one army at Madi- 
son, Wis., and the other at Sparta, Wis. 
The United States army started from Du- 
buque and marched against the enemy at 
Madison. ‘The position of the army was 
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CZAR NICHOLAS Il OF RUSSIA INSPECTING ONE OF THE AMERICAN-MADE MOTOR AMBULANCES 
AT PETERHOF, AT THE FINISH OF THE TRIALS 


(The Czar is standing just at the right of the telegraph pole. 


The officer standing at the Czar’s right is General 


Dobrecshin, who was in command of the trials) 


regulated by the national War Department. 

The only definite fact known was that the 
army was to move to Sparta, Wis. ‘Three- 
ton trucks were used for hauling supplies 
between the base and the command. ‘This 
distance was about twelve miles daily, or the 


distance covered by the command. One and 
one-half ton trucks were used as camp wag- 
ons and followed the mule-drawn wagons 
in the line of march, the infantry going ahead 
and setting the pace, which could not be 
exceeded by the trucks. Consequently, the 
































A PART OF THE ITALIAN WAR DEPARTMENT'S FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS WHICH HAULED SUP- 
PLIES AND STORES OF WAR IN THE RECENT ITALIAN-TURKISH HOSTILITIES 


(It is said that this fleet of trucks enabled the Italian army to press their advantage against the Turks with 


far more dispatch than would have been possible with the former mule-team equipment. 
of the fighting in the desert country in Northern Africa, where animals were at a great disadvantage, 


the lack of foliage and insufficient water supply) 
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trucks were obliged to run four miles an 
hour the first half of every day. ‘This was 
an exceptionally severe test, as the roads 
were frequently sandy and the grade very 
steep. 

The daily routine for the smaller trucks 
began with bugle call to break camp at 
3 A.M., when each truck was loaded with the 
paraphernalia of a company. ‘They then pro- 
ceeded on the road to the next day’s camp, 
and if, when camp was pitched, the heavy 
trucks had not arrived, the light trucks would 
start out over the road to meet them, trans- 
ferring the heavy trucks’ loads and carrying 
them to camp. 

The heavier trucks were operated the first 
distance from Dubuque to the command, and 
subsequently, when the command was nearer 
to Madison and the commissary headquar- 
ters were moved into Madison (during which 
period of three days the command was cut off 
from its source of supplies by the enemy), 
the heavy trucks were then put to work haul- 
ing to the command the supplies which were 
loaded every morning, namely, beef, pota- 
toes, bread, canned goods, etc., and then 
started out to overtake the command. This 
usually took until dark. Upon arriving at 
the camp or meeting the camp trucks, the 
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supplies were either unloaded or placed on 
the light trucks and the heavy trucks ordered 
to return to the base of supplies. The drivers 
of these heavy trucks were then obliged to 
drive all night or seek some shelter. 

When a truck was abandoned (stuck in 
the mud or from some dislocation of its mech- 
anism) the officer in charge would delegate 
a squadron of soldiers and enjoin them as in 
actual warfare that they were to sacrifice 
their lives for their country, if necessary, in 
attempting to keep the truck from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The conditions 
of the test required that the trucks go through 
a plowed field and make detours to avoid 
bridges supposedly destroyed by the enemy. 
The regular highways were never used in 
transporting the supplies, and naturally this 
feature caused many difficulties. 

The officials of this test conclude that at 
the present time no three-ton truck can be 
depended upon to transport army supplies 
over our ordinary country roads. ‘This con- 
clusion does not by any means impugn the 
mechanical perfections or dependability of 
the motor truck, but merely confirms the re- 
sult of previous tests in bearing out the neces- 
sity for more rapid and substantial highway 
development. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS WHICH HAVE WON FOR SEVERAL YEARS THE FRENCH WAR 
DEPARTMENT SUBSIDIES 


(It will be observed that the body is the regulation tarpaulin-covered type except in those instances where 


supplies and material 


not affected by the elements are to be carried. 
used abroad for army service due to the exceptionally fine roads which enable great loads to be pulled. 
group of trucks shows five of the nine successful trucks for the 1912 French army subsidies) 


The truck with a trailer is very commonly 
This 
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““NON-REACTING" YOUNG CATTLE IN THE HERD, MAY, (911 


A BATTLE.FOR HEALTH IN AN IN- 
FECTED DAIRY HERD 


BY B. E. 


POWELL 


(Editor of Publications, Illinois College of Agriculture) 


NLY stringent regulation on the part 
of the State, coupled with willing 

codperation on the part of the dairyman and 
intelligent determination on the part of the 
consumer to demand clean milk, even if it 
costs more than the dirty kind, can result 
in milk free from the germs of tuberculosis. 

Could we know how prevalent tuberculo- 
sis is in dairy herds we would find the 
knowledge thrilling—disagreeably thrilling. 

A learned professor of Germany, Profes- 
sor Holzman, of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Halle, when asked what he 
thought of the tuberculin test, replied: 

“Very fine—for America! But should 
we use it we would have no cattle left in 
Germany.” 

An admission that all the dairy herds of 
Germany are affected with tuberculosis! 

Nor is reluctance to apply the test found 
only in Germany. Dairymen in America 
often object. They do not want to test 
their cows—they might lose one. But 
their neighbors, to whom the milk is sold, 
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have children—they might lose one. 
shall it be? 


HOW INFECTION PROCEEDS 


Now a dairy herd may become infected 
with tuberculosis very easily, even though 
the individual dairyman is conscientiously 
trying to keep it out. A cow may die upon 
an adjoining farm. Without examination, 
the carcass, instead of being burned, as it 
should be, is dumped into a stream flowing 
toward and through the dairyman’s pasture. 
The cow had tuberculosis. Now the tuber- 
cle bacilli live in running water for four 
hundred and forty-one days! What chance 
has the herd below to escape infection? 

There is yet another way in which tuber- 
culosis may be scattered. The man on the 
adjoining farm may be conscientious and 
careful, having his animals tested for tuber- 
culosis every six months. He buys a sleek- 
looking milker; she is tested, does not react, 
and naturally is placed in the herd. Now 
everything that is good has not only its use, 
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but its misuse. ‘The tuberculin test is no 
exception. The cow has been “plugged,” 
that is, given a large dose of tuberculin be- 
fore being sold. Many tuberculous cows so 
treated develop a power to resist the test, so 
that if a second dose is given in time, varying 
from a few days to three months, they fail 
to react again. This cow drinks in the 
stream with the others, and the germs she 
delivers live for 232 days in sputum exposed 
in water. Again, what chance has a herd of 
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over a series of years, that resulted in the 
cleaning up of one herd found to be badly 
infected. 

The herd belonged to the University of 
Illinois. Now people with small children, 
or special liking themselves for all that is 
sanitary, formed a long waiting list made up 
of those eager to obtain milk from the uni- 
versity wagons. Of course, such milk must 
be pure—the cows were in constant contact 
with science; the dairy was not run for 
profit. Yet what did acci- 
dent uncover? 











In the spring of 1906 a 
grade cow, purchased for 
experimental purposes, died, 
and a post-mortem exami- 
nation revealed a few tu- 
bercular centers in the 
lungs. This was enough 
to prove the existence of 
disease in the herd, and it 
was thought best to give at 
least such cows as were 
producing milk for the city 
trade the tuberculin test. 
Thirteen out of thirty-four 
reacted; one or two of the 
reactions being considered 
questionable. Five of the 
thirteen which reacted were 








THE COW HERE SHOWN PASSED THROUGH THREE TESTS WITH 
SLIGHT SUSPICION ONLY. UP TO TIME SLAUGHTERED, SHE WAS 
SHE WAS EOUND 


1N VERY GOOD FLESH AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 
TO BE VERY BADLY DISEASED 


the dairyman on the lower level of the stream 
to escape infection? 


GETTING RID OF DISEASE 


However, if people are willing to work 
together and put forth a very strenuous ef- 
fort, the disease can be eradicated from any 
herd. It calls for an extreme and humble 
regard for cleanliness, which is next to god- 
liness and almost as hard to achieve. Yet 
the dairyman who does clean up his herd 
will gain not only in character, but in bank 
account, which, while it may not influence 
the conscientious one’s action, is nevertheless 
cheering. For when tuberculosis gets into 
a herd, small profit gets past the gate. There 
is an occasional complete loss of an animal, 
the reproductive power of the others is dimin- 
ished, complete sterility resulting not infre- 
quently; also hogs which run after the cattle 
or consume the milk may be infected. 

This article tells of the effort, extending 


slaughtered and examined. 
The disease was found in 
each of the five reactors, 
but in no case had it be- 
© come generalized. The 
other cows appeared to be in such good 
health that they were kept in the herd. Later 
they were slaughtered, and in nearly every 
case while tuberculosis was found, it appar- 
ently was not far enough advanced to be 
“open” tuberculosis; that is, the germs were 
not yet escaping from the body. 

In December of 1906 the herd was tested 
again. Ten of the fifteen tested reacted, 
five of which had previously reacted. Seven 
of the reactors were slaughtered at the time. 

In June, 1907, the herd consisted of 
fifty-five females, including calves; five which 
were suspicious, or had reacted, were tested 
at this time, and two reacted. 

In May, 1908, the next test was made; 
there were then sixty-seven females in the 
entire breeding herd, fifty of these, or prac- 
tically all that were considered old enough, 
were tested. The result was distinctly start- 
ling: twenty-six reactors were found! That 
meant that 52 per cent. of the tested herd 
was infected. Among them were some of 
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the best cows in the herd. 
All of the reactors were 
removed from the _ herd. 
The best of them were 
placed in quarantine, to- 
gether with a few others, 
to secure their progeny, and 
for experimental purposes ; 
the others were slaugh- 
tered. 


EXTREME PRECAUTIONS 


Now, before going on 
with the history of the 
herd, let me say that if a 














herd is not very valuable 
for breeding purposes and 
one-half or more of the 
animals react to the tuber- 
culin test, the best and in 
the end cheapest method of cleaning up is by 
slaughtering under proper inspection. Young 
or tested animals should then be bought, but 
should not be brought upon the premises un- 
til the barns, water troughs, and all places 
that were made use of by the infected herd 
are subjected to the most painstaking dis- 
infection. 

But suppose, as in the case of this Uni- 
versity of Illinois herd, there are many pure- 
bred cows valuable for breeding purposes. 
The same thing may be done that was done 
with the cows that were removed from the 
herd. ‘They were dealt with by what is 
known as the “Bang Method.” 

The reacting cows were placed in a sepa- 
rate wing of the barn and the passageway to 
the main barn was closed. Could they have 
been kept in a separate barn or upon another 
farm altogether, it would have been still bet- 
ter. Attendants were not permitted to go 
from the wing to the main barn without 
changing their clothes, especially their shoes. 
This is a point that must be very carefully 
regarded, because upon manure clinging to 
the attendants’ shoes germs may be carried 
from the infected herd to the feeding floor 
of the healthy herd. One man, with such 
help as he needed, was given charge of the 
tuberculous cows. A small yard, in which 
the cows could exercise, separated from the 
other yards by a high board fence, was pro- 
vided. The feed was brought to the door 
from the main barn by those caring for the 
clean herd, but they were not permitted to 
go inside. 

When a calf was born in the quarantined 
herd it was immediately removed and later 





THIS COW PRODUCED IN THIRTY DAYS, IN THE MONTHS OF FEB- 
RUARY AND MARCH, OVER 2,000 POUNDS OF MILK AND DIED OF 
TUBERCULOSIS IN JULY OF THE SAME YEAR 


placed in the clean herd. Of twenty-five 
calves so removed, but one reacted to the 
test later, and she reacted when about two 
years old. At the same time and in the 
same barn a bull from a clean cow reacted; 
probably both became infected from the same 
source. 

This proves, therefore, that clean cows 
may be procured from infected dams. The 
value of the progeny from the pure-bred 
reacting cows was, in the years 1908 to 1912, 
$1670; and this value is not the opinion of 
experts—it is what the cows actually sold 
for in the market. 

Nor is the milk from the cow reacting to 
the test necessarily all waste, if it is properly 
pasteurized. Of course, if there are signs 
of disease in the udder, or, indeed, any out- 
ward indications of tuberculosis, the milk 
should not be used. Otherwise, if the milk 
is heated to a temperature sufficiently high 
to kill all germs, it may be fed to calves or 
used in butter-making. 

But to return to the regular herd which 
we left in the spring of 1908. 


RAPID IMPROVEMENT OF THE HERD 


In the fall of the same year another test 
was made. There were at that time fifty- 
six females in the herd, which included seven 
added by purchase. ‘Thirty-six were old 
enough to be tested, and of these, three which 
reacted were placed with the quarantined 
herd. 

The next test occurred one year later, in 
the fall of 1909, there being then ninety- 
eight females in the herd. Sixty-seven were 
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tested; four reacted and were removed from 
the herd. 

In the fall of 1910 the herd had seventy- 
seven female members. Seventy-two were 
tested, resulting in not a single reaction. 

In the spring of 1911 there were eighty- 
eight females. Of seventy tested, one re- 
acted, but showed no evidence of tubercu- 
losis when slaughtered. Such an experience 
is a bit trying, but it will occur once in a 
long while, and must be regarded merely as 
a sacrifice for the general good. 

In the fall of 1911 there were ninety-six 
females. Tests upon ninety resulted in a 
single reaction. 

The last test was made in March, 1912. 
Four reacted and lost their places in the 
healthy herd. 

Now, there had been great loss in taking 
all these reactors out of the herd and either 
placing them in the quarantined herd or 
slaughtering them. Yet, in spite of this loss, 
with the addition of a few cows from the 
experimental herd, of which more will be 
told later, the number of females increased 
from fifty-five in 1907 to ninety-one clean 
cows in March, 1912, and people were actu- 
ally getting milk at the latter date which 
was as wholesome as they had congratulated 
themselves they were getting before the tests. 
During this time nineteen females were 
added to the herd by purchase, and thirty- 
two non-reactors were sold. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREQUENT TESTS 


The probable extent to which tuberculo- 
sis has ravaged a herd which gives up 50 per 
cent. or more reactors is strikingly shown by 
the following facts: Of the forty-seven ma- 
ture cows in the herd in 1906, only three 
remained in the herd after 1909, and only 
five went out for reasons other than tuber- 
culosis. 

Once a herd of mature animals becomes 
badly diseased, it is best to consider the en- 
tire herd as infected, and to treat it accord- 
ingly. ‘Tests should be made at intervals of 
six months, as cows may have the disease in 
the “incubating” stage, or it may be incysted. 
In either case the test may not reveal the 
disease until later. The “incubating” stage 
is when the germs have gotten into the body 
but have not yet begun to grow. __ Later tests, 
when growth has begun, reveal them readily. 
When the disease is a small spot which has 
become incysted, that is, enveloped in a 
tough, thick membrane which prevents the 
escape of the germs to other parts of the 


body, tests cannot reveal them until the 
places break out. 

The most difficult of all to detect, it is 
said, are the cases that are the most advanced, 
yet with no outward symptoms. Usually 
when the disease is far advanced it can be 
detected by physical examination, but not 
always. A cow may be in an advanced stage 
of tuberculosis and not have a cough unless 
the throat and lungs are affected. The tuber- 
culin test will not drag the condition from 
its obscurity, because the system already full 
of poison can make no response to a little 
more poison. “Iwo cows in the university 
herd were in an advanced stage of tubercu- 
losis, yet it was impossible to detect it. 

One of these cows was tested in 1905. 
From the data taken, she was reported as not 
reacting. At that time she was not milking, 
and failed to breed, but was in excellent con- 
dition. About a year later she began to go 
down in flesh and probably would have died 
in July had she not been killed. When ex- 
amined, she proved to be the worst sort of 
case. The abdominal cavity was one mass of 
tubercles, and other parts of the body were 
badly diseased. It is thought that at the 
time of the test the disease was too far ad- 
vanced; hence the view taken by Professor 
Hayden, that her system was too full of 
poison to react. However, it is entirely pos- 
sible that she became infected after the test. 
Probably this cow was responsible for spread- 
ing much of the infection revealed by the test 
in May, 1908. A large percentage of the 
two-year-old heifers which were in pasture 
with her reacted. 

The other cow passed through three tests. 
The data from the first test warranted sus- 
picion. From subsequent tests the data re- 
vealed no trace of tuberculosis, and the cow 
was reported to the Experiment Station as 
not reacting. She was a small cow, bought in 
northern Illinois. Up to the time that she 
was slaughtered she was in good flesh and 
physical condition; she did her duty both by 
her feed and the milk bucket. However, she 
had a cough. Now, a cough may or may not 
mean tuberculosis. Failing to breed readily, 
she was sold for beef, subject to inspection, 
and proved to be very badly diseased. Such 
cases as these serve to emphasize the fact 
that mature animals should be regarded with 
suspicion whether or not they react to the 
test. 

The suspicion may be unfounded. One 
cow passed the tests successfully, although 
she had had a bad cough for two or three 
years. Since she was one of the animals of 
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the badly infected herd, it was thought she 
might have the disease in an advanced stage. 
She was not in as good a condition of flesh 
as the cow just mentioned. She was slaugh- 
tered and found to be free from the disease, 
the cough having been due to some other 
cause. ‘The truth was just as one of the 
attendants stated it: 

“We had to kill the critter to prove that 
she was fit to live.” 

Such cases are rare, fortunately, and oc- 
casionally an animal will have to be sacrificed 
for the good of the cause. 

As for the number of bulls that were 
found to be tuberculous, between May, 1906, 
and December, 1911, five mature and thirty- 
two young ones, ranging in age from six 
months to two years, were tested, and three 
reacted. Only one of the reacting bulls was 
young. With other calves, he was fed on 
milk from the quarantined herd, and it is 
probable that the milk may not always have 
been perfectly sterilized. 

What of the quarantined herd—the cost 
of keeping, the profit and loss from it? It 
was kept in existence for about two years. 
It consisted of nineteen of the pure-bred 
reacting cows, which were quarantined in 
1908, and of four others which were quar- 
antined later. The herd was kept at a cost 
per head of about $60 a year. It is probable 
that this cost was considerably higher than 
it would have been in an ordinary herd. 
The gross returns for carcasses, milk, and 
progeny were approximately $4436, making 
a net profit of $1736. 

The experimental herd which was men- 
tioned earlier in connection with additions to 
the regular herd was made up between 1906 
and 1910 of forty-one cows purchased for 
experimental purposes, without being pre- 
viously tested. Twenty-two of these, or 
over 50 per cent., reacted. In one group of 
fourteen cows selected from seven herds in 
northern Illinois, all but one proved to be 
tuberculous. All of the forty-one except 
eight came from the northern part of the 
State, and most of them originally came from 
Wisconsin; this gives some idea of the ex- 
tent of the disease and the means by which 
it is spreading. ‘These cows all appeared to 
be in good condition; no one would have 
thought them diseased. One of the cows 
which did not react was finally thrown out 
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of the herd because of failure to breed, and a 
cough. She proved to be in an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis. 


VALUE OF THE TUBERCULIN TEST 


Now, certainly an experiment of this scope 
in regard to tuberculosis proves conclusively 
the need of a rigid test and rigid law en- 
forcement in regard to it. The tuberculin 
test is not absolutely infallible. The Bu- 
reau of Animal Husbandry in Washington, 
D. C., has found that 98 per cent. of the 
animals that react show the disease when 
slaughtered. Ninety-eight is a greater per- 
centage of accuracy than can be shown by 
almost any other method of detecting disease. 
It would be as criminally prejudiced to re- 
fuse to use the tuberculin test as to refuse to 
use antitoxin in diphtheria because its use is 
sometimes attended with failure. Nor is 
there danger in applying the test, but, like 
other things of value, it must be applied in- 
telligently, and by some one who under- 
stands his business. At any rate, tuberculin 
will not harm the cow as much as tubercu- 
lous milk will harm your children, and un- 
doubtedly a large percentage of the sleek- 
looking dairy cows we see are tubercular in 
one form or another. 

We may deny ourselves milk, thinking 
thus to escape the germs of bovine tubercu- 
losis, but how about butter? Dr. Charles 
Briscoe, who by most painstaking experiment 
established the time that tubercle bacilli live 
in water, dried sputum, etc.,—the figures 
given in the early part of the article were 
his—found that they retain their vitality and 
virulence in cold storage, and thus are all 
ready to enter you or those nearest and dear- 
est to you when you have saved the price of 
a pound of the precious commodity. Ten 
months the germs will live in such condi- 
tions, which is a longer time than butter is 
usually kept in cold storage. 

However, as the experience with the uni- 
versity herd shows, stamping tuberculosis out 
of a herd is entirely possible, even when it 
seems to have obtained a strangle hold. All 
that is required is the proper application of 
painstaking intelligence, and we are coming 
more and more to apply this quality to the 
bread and butter of life, instead of reserving 
it for special occasions like funeral sermons. 
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ELASTICITY OF CREDIT AND 
CURRENCY 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


(Professor of Political Economy, University of Chicago) 


——-_ dislikes a leaky house, or a coat 
that does not keep him warm. An 
enterprising man devotes his ingenuity and 
power to putting his house and clothes in 
good order, and to keeping them so. Why 
should we not expect a nation as big and 
rich as the United States to do the same 
thing with its banking and currency system? 
Our system has ugly holes in it which cause 
suffering and disgrace. Perhaps the chief 
craftsman of the nation is even now coming 
with his tools to mend our credit and mone- 
tary system. Certainly we ought to point out 
to him and his aids in Congress what we wish 
repaired. 

Obviously, we have suffered too long from 
two defects: (1) the rigidity and inelasticity 
of our note issues, and (2) the mischievous 
inelasticity of our credit system, on which the 
borrowing business public depend. We 
should not be satisfied with an old hat stuck 
in the hole: we need a courageous, con- 
structive measure, which will stand forth as 
the most important enactment since the 
Civil War. 

Banking reform is tied up with currency 
reform, because banks in this country provide 
a currency in the form of checks drawn on 
deposits, and because the question of the or- 
ganization of credit is even more important 
than the issue of bank notes. The unneces- 
sary expense of obtaining credit under a bad 
banking system is borne by the borrower; the 
impossibility of getting loans in a time of 
stringency, or panic, shuts up factory and 
shop and falls most severely upon the wage- 
earner who loses his employment. ‘The de- 
fects in our banking and currency system are 
obvious. 

It has long been seen that our currency is 
needlessly inelastic; that our credit system is 
even more dangerously inelastic; that our 
large gold supply is ineffectively used; that 
the scattering of reserves forbids codperative 
action by the banks in time of stress; that our 
rigid reserve system even breeds panics; that 
State banks and trust companies are doing 
commercial banking, but without codperation 
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with national banks; that our independent 
Sub-Treasury often attacks the reserves of 
banks at times of danger and works without 
businesslike economy and efficiency; that idle 
funds of banks drift to New York and, on 
call loans, feed stock speculation; and that 
our trade is greatly hampered by lack of 
American banking facilities in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The main features of the remedy needed 
to cure these defects are easy to understand. 
It is as plain as a pikestaff that no man sell- 
ing staple goods like wheat, cotton, drygoods, 
and the like, ought ever to fail, in any finan- 
cial emergency, because of inability to con- 
vert his commercial paper into a means of 
payment by which to meet his debts. Last 
autumn (1912) it was as difficult for a busi- 
ness man to get a loan as it was in 1907. 
There must be something wrong in our sys- 
tem if the lending power of our banks is thus 
seriously crippled. Just when wheat and 
cotton—the best basis of loans in the world— 
are most abundant, that is the time when it 
is hardest to get a loan. Such a condition of 
affairs is a menace to our prosperity. The 
business world is unwilling to face such an- 
other situation in 1913. 

First of all, there is a great fear of cen- 
tralization of power over credits. Of course, 
where there is the most trade there will be 
found the largest transactions, the largest 
banks, and the largest credit operations. 
There should be no disposition to disturb any 
such natural tendencies. But every small 
dealer, every small bank, should be protected 
in his equal right to credit where his security 
is equally good with that of another. That 
is axiomatic. To-day the tendency of our 
highly individualistic banking system is to 
pull apart, snatch for reserves, and let the 
devil take the hindmost. We need codpera- 
tion; but we do not want centralization. 
Without having had practically any changes 
in our banking legislation since the Civil 
War, there has yet gone on a phenomenal 
development of credit methods, irrespective 
of statutes. Consequently, we now have an 
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unregulated, irresponsible centralization of 
funds in great financial centers. No one is 
to blame if Congress has been asleep at the 
switch. Now it is proposed that the law 
should catch up with the growth, so that 
credit control in time of stress should be reg- 
ularized and democratized. 


THE FUNCTION OF RESERVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Instead of one centralized institution, we 
may get a codperation of banks by creating 
several regional reserve associations. Instead 
of a mob under a dictator, we may have or- 
ganized divisions, each led by its own officers, 
but acting together in some cooperative coun- 
cil of war. If these reserve associations are 
limited in number, and so imposing as to ex- 
cite confidence by their solidity, and capital, 
then when the Red Indians of panic break 
loose each borrower will have a blockhouse 
of credit within reach, where he may always 
find safety. We would then get decentrali- 
zation, home-rule, and codperation. 

How would this regularization of credit 
methods help the borrower who has no 
“pull”? It is simply made a question as to 
the kind of paper he can offer for a loan; 
the note of a man who has sold goods, in 
any part of the movement from producer to 
consumer, should show the legitimate nature 
of the transaction; no matter whether the 
man is a big or little borrower, such. paper 
is always sure of discount—unless the man 
has no character. Consequently, any bank 
can loan to such a customer, no matter what 
the stringency may be, because that bank can 
have such paper made the basis of credit at the 
reserve association of his district. Then what? 
The proceeds of that credit can be counted as 
reserves by the individual bank; or the bank 
can get notes for it which can be passed out to 
the public. If its resources are increased, its 
power to lend is made elastic. “Then away 
goes our mischievous rigidity and inelasticity 
of credit. Instead of clearing-houses, to 
which banks now resort in time of stress, we 
should have legalized, normal institutions, 
created in the common interest, working 
cooperatively for all banks alike, caring for 
imports or exports of gold for the protection 
of all of its members, and providing security 
against the unnecessary and frequent par- 
oxysms of credit which have afflicted our 
country. Centralization is displaced by de- 


centralized codperation; and resources would 
be mobilized to the advantage of all banks, 
big or little, under due Government super- 
vision. 


If we can thus remove the dangerous panic- 
producing inelasticity of credit, we have 
touched the very center of our difficulties, 
because the elasticity of credit, once obtained, 
will bring with it the elasticity of our ‘cur- 
rency. It is to be remembered that in 1907 
when a manufacturer needed currency for 
his weekly pay-rolls he could not get it; and 
his banker could not get funds from his re- 
serve bank in Chicago or New York, even 
if he had a large deposit to his credit there. 
Currency could not be had. It was a na- 
tional disgrace that solvent business men 
could not have cash, and that the banks of 
the country, although also solvent, had prac- 
tically suspended payments. 


INABILITY OF BANKS TO PROVIDE CURRENCY 


The cause of this breakdown is easy to 
understand. ‘The banks had no means of 
providing currency when customers needed 
it. Even if a borrower got a loan, he could 
not get notes, or cash; although, of course, he 
could pay by checks. But pay-rolls and the 
washerwoman demand cash. Yet, if the banks 
paid out their resources, they crippled their 
lending power. Here we find a simple truth 
not often understood: The issue of bank- 
notes is tied up with a credit at the bank. 
Just when his business demands aid by a loan, 
the manufacturer may wish to use notes, as 
well as to pay by checks. If so, the bank 
must be able to give him notes as easily and 
cheaply as it gives him a deposit account on 
which to draw checks. The notes, in such 
an instance, must issue in connection with 
a bank credit. Consequently, such note 
issues are entirely different in function from 
issues of money made by a _ government, 
as in the case of our greenbacks. As a gov- 
ernment is not doing a banking business 
(discounting the paper of borrowers), it can 
never be the issuer of notes so intimately con- 
nected with a banking credit. 


ISSUE OF NOTES BY A TREASURY BOARD 


It is now generally admitted that our pres- 
ent banknotes, based on bonds, are inelastic 
and impossible; just when they may be most 
needed they cannot be had, and when they 
are least needed they are easy to get. Some- 
times it has been held that the privilege of 
issuing notes by the national banks has been 
a means of controlling the “money market,” 
and bringing on panics. This is not true; 
we know that State banks do an enormously 
profitable business without the right to issue 
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notes. But, assuming the truth of the charge, 
it would be entirely feasible to take away the 
issue of notes from the individual banks, and 
hand it over to an agency, like a treasury 
boafd, under close Government supervision. 
This agency would be the servant of the 
reserve associations, on whom all the expense 
would fall; and notes would thus be passed 
out by the latter to the banks, in connection 
with rediscounts, so that the notes would rise 
and fall with the needs of business, expand- 
ing with trade and contracting when the need 
has passed. ‘That is, these notes would be 
tied up with legitimate banking credits. The 
primary sovereignty of the Government over 
the standard, the metal of which it is com- 
posed, whether gold or silver, the assignment 
of legal-tender qualities, etc., would all re- 
main untouched. But in the world of busi- 
ness the present rigidity and inelasticity of 
our currency would disappear. Following 
elasticity of credit, the borrower would find 
perfect elasticity of note issues. The remedy 
is simple; it must come. 


HOW TO SECURE DEPOSITORS 


In this solution, the depositor must not be 
lost sight of. Too often the innocent de- 
positor has left his means in a bank and 
waked up to find them swallowed up in a 
miserable embezzlement. ‘There is a wide 
difference, however, between a commercial 
bank, discounting paper based on goods 
bought and sold, and savings banks: and in- 
vestment companies. A commercial bank 
which grants a loan gives the borrower a 
deposit account, on which he may draw on 
demand. Hence, such a bank must keep its 
resources in short-time liquid loans, maturing 
day by day. That is, its deposits, largely the 
outcome of loans, or of deposits of checks 
(which were largely the result of other loan 
accounts), are as liquid as its assets. Here 
we have the crux of the whole matter of 
guaranty of deposits: the ability to pay de- 
posits on demand depends entirely on the kind 
of loans made by the bank with the deposited 
funds. Whatever improves the character of 
the loans increases the safety of the deposits, 
that is, drastic examinations (such as those im- 
posed by recent clearing-house associations), 
and an exacting public opinion as to a high 
standard of banking loans, would provide the 
only real security to depositors in commercial 


banks. 


But it may be said that a bank note is a de- 
mand liability of a bank, as well as a deposit 
account, and that a note-holder is always 
guaranteed against loss) Why not also 
guarantee the depositor? Because the note, 
when it leaves the neighborhood of the issu- 
ing bank, passes to those who are ignorant 
of the stability of the issuer, and in inno- 
cent hands it is performing a quasi-public 
function (like a railway). Not so with a 
deposit, which is an arrangement between 
two private persons, the depositor and the 
banker. If the State begins to require a 
guarantee of one such transaction, it must do 
it for all: to secure, for example, the washer- 
woman in payment of her bills, or a doctor 
for his fees. 

The fundamental error in most proposals 
for guaranty of deposits is the requirement 
that banks as a whole should guarantee the 
depositors in any one failed bank. That 
means, of course, that well-managed banks, 
watchful of their loans, should be held re- 
sponsible in money loss for the bad loans of 
failed banks. Such a system goes against the 
Anglo-Saxon grain; and against the demand 
for fair play. If A insures his life, he does 
not ask B to pay part of A’s premium. 
Therefore, if it should be decided that de- 
positors must be insured against loss, then 
let each bank go to a company which takes 
such risks, and itself pay the charges. Of 
course, the conservative bank will pay the 
lowest premium of insurance; and the bank 
which takes bad loans will itself pay the high 
cost for doing that kind of banking. This is 
as it should be. Put the loss where it be- 
longs, and not make him pay for it who had 
no oversight over the kind of loans made. It 
should be remembered, also, that each bank 
has, in fact, a guaranty fund in its capital and 
surplus which acts as a buffer against loss to 
depositors; because they must be entirely lost 
before depositors can suffer. 

In a sound, constructive measure, dealing 
with the fundamentals of an elastic credit 
and currency system, it would be well not to 
obscure the real issues by including a feature 
which, after all, is only an incident, and 
which, being highly controversial, would at- 
tract to itself—and to the exclusion of more 
important provisions—the most bitter attack. 
Just as the builder and his aids are about to 
begin repairs of great importance, it is well 
not to direct their efforts to the wrong part 
of the structure. 
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From the World (New York) 


VICE, CRIME, AND THE NEW YORK 
POLICE 


BY LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


N the twenty-first of May, 1913, 

Mayor Gaynor vetoed a bill creating 
a Board of Public Welfare to take from the 
Police Department the control of gambling 
and disorderly houses. ‘This bill had been 
passed by the legislature on the recommen- 
dation of a joint committee of Senate and 
Assembly appointed to investigate the police 
situation in New York City. The idea im- 
perfectly embodied in the vetoed bill was 
originated by a Citizens’ Committee organ- 
ized as a result of the indignation of the 
better citizens at the corruption in the Police 
Department indicated by the disclosures fol- 
lowing the notorious Rosenthal murder of 
last July. 

This Citizens’ Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the corruption of the police 
came almost entirely. from their contact with 
gambling, liquor-selling, and prostitution. 
Originally the duties of the police were pure- 
ly constabulary. ‘They were charged with 


the maintenance of public order and decency. 
Gradually as the community became more 
complex the regulation of the public morals 
was added to their duties. As public cen- 
sors and moral guides they had dismally 
failed. Instead of effectively suppressing im- 
morality, they had themselves been corrupted. 
From this the committee argued that the po- 
lice should be relegated to their original 
constabulary duties, while the regulation of 
public morals should be placed in the hands 
of a board of representative citizens. The 
administrative work of the board should be 
done by an associate police commissioner re- 
sponsible to the board only, with police offi- 
cers under him specially qualified for such 
work and entirely separate and distinct from 
the regular force. At best this scheme was 
an untried experiment, while in the form in 
which it finally came before the Mayor it 
did not fully conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the Citizens’ Committee, nor to those 
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of the able and thoughtful students who fa- 
vored it. Since it gave the board no author- 
ity to regulate liquor-selling, it did not even 
pretend to carry out the policy which it was, 
supposed to embody. It was supported by. 
the Citizens’ Committee on the ground, per- 
haps, that it was an entering wedge. Since 
this proposal has been rejected, what is to 
be done to meet the conditions in the world 
of crime and vice which have been so clearly 
revealed during the past twelve months that 
“he who runs may read”? 


A, GAMBLER’S MURDER AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT 


In the early morning of July 16, 1912, 
Herman Rosenthal, a notorious gambler, 
was shot and killed as he emerged from a 
hotel in New York City. The murdered 
man had been raised to sudden notoriety by 
his assertion to District Attorney Whitman 
that Lieutenant Charles Becker, of the Po- 
lice Department, had been his silent partner 
in his gambling business and had turned 
upon him and closed his place of business 
because of a private quarrel. He was mur- 
dered just before he was to see the District 
Attorney again and present corroborative 
evidence in support of his statement. Suspi- 
cion naturally fell upon Becker. He was 
arrested, indicted by the Grand Jury, tried 
before Justice Goff, given the death sentence, 
and now awaits in the death house at Sing 
Sing Prison the outcome of his appeal. The 
court found that Rosenthal’s murderers were 
assassins employed by Becker to dispatch the 
gambler before he had opportunity to cor- 
roborate his story before the District At- 
torney. This murder, with its sensational 
revelations of corrupt alliance between off- 
cers of the law and breakers of the law, 
startled the whole country and aroused even 
blasé New Yorkers to a sense of something 
fundamentally wrong in the relationship be- 
tween law enforcers and law breakers. 

To crystallize and focus the aroused in- 
dignation of the better citizens at the state 
of affairs revealed by this murder, a mass 
meeting was held at the Cooper Union, at 
which was appointed a Citizens’ Committee 
to study the situation and propose remedies. 
At the same time, Alderman Henry Curran, 
by the revival of a long disused clause of the 
city charter, which provides that the Board 
of Aldermen may investigate the adminis- 
tration of any city department, secured the 
appointment of an aldermanic committee to 
investigate the Police Department. This 
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committee worked in close harmony with the 
District Attorney, who appointed one of his 
assistants to aid them. District Attorney 
Whitman, assisted by Justice Goff and a spe- 
cial grand jury, followed up the conviction 
of Becker with an unprecedented series of 
indictments and convictions. 


ORGANIZED PROFIT FROM VICE 


Just as New York City is the headquar- 
ters for the finance of the country, so has it 
the unhappy distinction of a similar leader- 
ship in the world of vice and crime. New 
York’s primacy as the vice center was clearly 
established by the findings of the special 
grand jury of 1910, of which John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., was foreman. This grand jury 
stated: 


It appears from indictments found by us and 
from the testimony of witnesses that a trafficking 
in the bodies of women does exist and is carried 
on by individuals acting for their own individual 
benefit, and that these persons are known to each 
other and are more or less informally associated. 

We have also found that associations and clubs, 
composed mainly or wholly of those profiting 
from vice, have existed, and that one such asso- 
ciation still exists. These associations and clubs 
are analogous to commercial bodies in other fields, 
which, while not directly engaged in commerce, 
are composed of individuals, all of whom as in- 
dividuals are so engaged. 


The existing organization referred to en- 
joys the euphemistic designation of the New 
York Independent Benevolent Association, 
incorporated in 1896, for the laudable pur- 
pose of assisting its members in illness and 
to assure proper burial rites. Of the one 
hundred members of this auto-benevolent or- 
ganization, scattered throughout the cities 
of the United States, all except one or two 
were found to be gaining all or part of their 
livelihood by the shame of women. While 
the “association” as such does not engage in 
this business, it aids and protects its mem- 
bers and, when they get into trouble, pays 
their fines and furnishes counsel for their 
defense. If convicted, however, they are 
promptly expelled from the organization. A 
conviction is too great an offense for even 
the long-suffering charity of this “Benevolent 
Association.” 

The grand jury discovered that the mov- 
ing-picture shows were a favorite recruit- 
ing ground for the business. Many young 
girls owed their ruin to frequenting these 
shows. The chief business of many of what 
are known in New York as Raines law ho- 
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tels was found to be the providing of a place 
where women of the street could take their 
patrons. Less than half of the 125 mani- 
cure and massage parlors investigated were 
legitimate. The others were disorderly 
houses, many of them of the most perverted 


type. 
WORK OF THE BUREAU OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 


This special grand jury recommended, 
among other things, a public commission to 
make a study of the social evil. After a 
thorough canvass of the situation, Mr. Rock- 
efeller became convinced that a public com- 
mission would be seriously limited by its 
temporary tenure and the publicity which 
necessarily attends the work of any public 
body. Consequently, he financed a private 
organization, known as the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, as a substitute for this proposed 
public commission. 

This bureau has established a laboratory 
of social hygiene adjacent to the New York 
State Reformatory for Women at Bedford 
Hills. Here each woman and girl is kept 
under observation for weeks or months and 
her case studied from the physical, mental, 
social, and moral side. Then the treatment 
most likely to reform her is recommended. 
The laboratory is under the direction of Miss 
Katherine Bement Davis, the superintendent 
of the reformatory. Aside from helping in- 
dividuals, the bureau expects in this way to 
disclose the conditions ultimately responsible 
for vice. Besides this intensive work, experts 
employed by the bureau are studying the 
social evil, and the methods of dealing with 
it, not only in all parts of this country, but 
throughout Europe. So, in spite of the many 
laissez faire pessimists who say that since the 
social evil has been with us from the dawn 
of history it must always remain with us, a 
continuous, constructive, scientific effort to 
discover and remove the causes of this world- 
old evil has begun and will go on, if need 
be, for centuries. 


RASCALITY IN BUSINESS 


Just as this investigation of the white- 
slave trade, with its constructive results, was 
the most important development in the world 
of vice immediately preceding the Rosenthal 
murder, so were the exposures incident upon 
the failure of the Carnegie Trust Company 
the most important in the world of crime. 

The characters involved in this scandal 
were all men of standing and prominence. 


There was City Chamberlain Hyde, nephew 
by marriage and close associate of Mayor 
Gaynor. Mr. Hyde was found to have used 
the city’s funds in an effort to bolster up the 
tottering trust company, and was sentenced 
to two years at hard labor in Sing Sing. This 
decision was not sustained on appeal, and a 
retrial was ordered. It now appears doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Hyde’s guilt can legally be 
proven. William J. Cummins, the get-rich- 
quick promoter who controlled the company, 
was given a four-years term, and the presi- 
dent, Joseph B. Reichmann, was sentenced 
to serve five months for reporting falsely to 
the State Banking Department. The con- 
viction of these powerful men made a deep 
impression upon the public mind. Men of 
all classes and shades of opinion had said 
during the trials,—some sneeringly, some in- 
differently, some exultingly, and some hope- 
lessly—‘‘The District Attorney can never 
land such big fish.” Hence, these trials went 
far toward breaking down the dangerously 
growing belief that there was one law for 
the poor and weak and another for the rich 
and powerful. 


POLICE OFFICIALS BROUGHT TO JUSTICE 


Since Lieutenant Becker was sent to the 
death cell at Sing Sing there has been, as 
already remarked, a rapid and unprecedented 
series of convictions, indictments, and ex- 
posures in the world of crime and vice. 

Four demoted and suspended inspectors, 
three patrolmen, and one ex-patrolman have 
already been convicted for conspiracy, brib- 
ery, extortion and perjury. Three patrolmen, 
one ex-patrolman, one lieutenant, and one 
captain have been indicted for the same 
crimes. One of these patrolmen confessed 
that he had collected, during the past five 
years, $72,000 from the disorderly houses of 
one police precinct. After he had deducted 
10 per cent. for his services as collector, the 
remainder was divided between the captain 
of the precinct and the inspector of the dis- 
trict. The captain confessed on his sickbed, 
when he was thought to be fatally ill, his 
complicity in the matter and implicated his 
superior, the inspector. Shortly after George 
A. Sipp, a former proprietor of a disorderly 
hotel, had confessed to the District Attor- 
ney that he had for many years paid protec- 
tion money to the police, and had agreed to 
give all the details, he suddenly vanished. 
Later, Sipp suddenly returned to town, and 
a lawyer confessed that he had been spirited 
away for the benefit of certain high police 
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officials. They had offered Sipp, through 
this lawyer, a considerable sum of money to 
stay out of the District Attorney’s reach un- 
til “everything had blown over.” Sipp, how- 
ever, became suspicious of his benefactors 
and returned to town. No sooner had he 
done so than some prostitutes in the work- 
house charged him with having committed 
a crime three years before. ‘This proved to 
be a last desperate effort on the part of the 
interested police officials to avert or discredit 
the testimony of this man. The four de- 
moted inspectors concerned in this and other 
like attempts to defeat the ends of justice 
have been tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment and fines of $500 each 
and are now serving their sentences. 


REVELATIONS OF THE UNDERWORLD 


In testifying before the Aldermanic Com- 
mittee, ‘Mary Goode,” a keeper of disor- 
derly flats, told a circumstantial story of the 
payment of an ever-increasing levy to the 
police because she did not belong to the vice 
trust. She stated that she had paid, without 
protest, one-third of her profits to the police, 
but when, as she expressed it, ‘“‘Becker’s 
pocketbook” had made them “money mad,” 
she refused to meet their exorbitant demands, 
and, as a result, her places were raided, her 
girls driven on to the streets, and she her- 
self was ruined. She estimated that there 
were 36,000 professional prostitutes in the 
city and that all were paying blackmail to 
the police. She concluded her testimony 
with an appeal to the respectable citizens to 
protect women of her class from persecution 
by the police. 

This woman’s testimony was later strikingly 
supplemented by that of Samuel H. London, 
of the United States Department of Justice. 
With fourteen assistants, he had for two 
years been studying the vice situation in New 
York. Quoting from his carefully compiled 
card index, he stated that they had found 
26,000 white slaves in New York City, 
owned by 6100 men, whom they supported. 
Most of the white-slave traffic of the entire 
country centers in New York City. The 
following of clues found in New York had 
taken them as far afield as Alaska and the 
Canal Zone. All Rosenthal’s murderers 
except “Dago Frank,” were on Mr. Lon- 
don’s cards as white-slave traffickers. Be- 
tween the Battery and Harlem they had 
found 105 resorts paying from $100 to $400 
a month for police protection. The girls for 
these places are furnished by the regular traf- 


fickers, or wholesalers, and are transferred 
from house to house as the exigencies of the 
business demand. Mr. London also located 
fifty-one cafés used as exchanges or clearing 
houses by the “pimps” and “procurers.” 
In these places they discuss the state of their 
trade, transfer girls from house to house 
or from State to State, and in some instances 
meet their girls between one and two o’clock 
in the morning and take from them the 
money they have earned. These cafés pay 
for police protection at the rate of $100 to 
$125 a month. 

Emory R. Buckner, counsel for the Alder- 
manic Committee, in summing up what their 
investigation had disclosed regarding the po- 
lice force, said: 


We have shown that among the members of 
the force were perjurers, ex-convicts, men who 
were habitually disorderly when they were ci- 
vilians, gang leaders, burglars, wife-beaters, and 
wife deserters, men guilty of felonious assault, 
and one man who had cut the throat of a fifteen- 
year-old boy. We have also shown that men of 
bad character who were dismissed from the force 
were reinstated and promoted; that other men 
were dismissed for trivial faults, and that the law 
was repeatedly violated. 


Mr. Buckner asserted further that it had 
been demonstrated that detectives “frame 
up” robberies in order to secure advancement 
and incidentally personally appropriate a 
portion of the stolen goods. They also ar- 
rest innocent persons without influence, to 
aid in their own promotion. A common de- 
vice is to slip a pistol into the pocket of such 
a person and then arrest the individual for 
carrying concealed weapons. 

In accordance with the testimony of “Macy 
Goode,” fully corroborated by Mr. London 
and others, disorderly houses always and reg- 
ularly pay for police protection and cannot 
do business without paying. This applies 
also to hotels and cafés used for disorderly 
purposes. 


WHERE THE POLICE DEPARTMENT BREAKS 
DOWN 


Together with the blatant and systematic 
corruption already referred to—amounting, 
according to the estimate of former Police 
Commissioner Bingham, to $5,000,000 an- 
nually in blackmail—the Aldermanic Com- 
mittee discovered pitiable administrative 
weakness in the Police Department. The 
committee discovered, for instance, that of 
the 285 complaints received during the pre- 
ceding few months, 270 had been referred 
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to the officials against whom they were made. 
Two hundred and six of these were referred 
to the officers charged, merely for their “in- 
formation.” Upon the sixty-four more se- 
rious charges the accused officials were called 
upon for “remarks.” Some of these remarks 
were anything but calm and dispassionate. 
Mr. Buckner, the counsel of the committee, 
has called this procedure “auto-investiga- 
tion.” 

It should, in fairness, be said that the po- 
lice are sinned against as well as sinning. 
A large part of their efficiency is charge- 
able to the law and the courts. ‘They are 
probably corrupted by the laws relating to 
gambling, the excise, and prostitution. These 
laws are not indorsed by general public opin- 
ion and are commonly believed to be unen- 
forceable. Court sentences against gamblers 
are almost impossible to get, and when se- 
cured are almost sure to be farcical. After 
months of tedious legal procedure and great 
effort on the part of the police, wealthy and 
notorious gamblers are fined from ten to 
fifty dollars. 

The courts return elaborate gambling par- 
aphernalia to the owners unless the police 
can prove that they saw it in actual use for 
gambling purposes, when cbviously it has no 
other possible purpose. In one case the po- 
lice brought to court some roulette wheels 
which they had found in a certain gambling 
place, but the case was thrown out because 
they could not prove that they saw those par- 
ticular wheels being used for gambling. In 
a still more extreme instance the case was 
thrown out because the police had not tested 
the money they saw changing hands in a 
gambling place, to make sure that it was 
United States legal tender. They are obliged 
to secure warrants before entering gambling 
places. Such warrants can only be had on 
the production of some evidence that the 
place is used for gambling, which is quite 
impossible in the case of the more select 
places, because they admit only those whom 
they know. 

These are a few only of the many dis- 
couragements and obstacles with which the 
police must contend. During the last eleven 
years there have been eight Police Commis- 
sioners in New York. The term of the com- 
missioner is nominally six years. The mak- 
ing of his term two years longer than that of 
his master, the Mayor, would seem to be a 
legislative joke. As a matter of fact, Gen- 
eral Bingham, who served longest, was in 
office only three and one-half years. When 
a new commissioner is appointed, it is cus- 


tomary for members of the force to bet on 
how long he will last. 

The policemen of the various grades are 
organized into societies which have as their 
ostensible purpose the payment of sickness 
and death benefits to their members. ‘They 
are in fact powerful political organizations, 
openly accused of working for privileges for 
their members through legislation dealing 
with the administrative details of the depart- 
ment. Officers of these organizations actu- 
ally sit upon the Police Pension Board and 
deal out pensions to their fellow members. 
The heads of these societies, together with 
some of the higher permanent police ofh- 
cials—captains and inspectors and a few 
powerful lieutenants—in alliance with out- 
side politicians, are, under ordinary condi- 
tions, the actual rulers of the police. They 
control what is known as the police system 
and compose what Mr. Buckner has called 
“the police peerage.” The commissioner and 
his deputies are outsiders in their own de- 
partment. 

The Aldermanic Committee has recom- 
mended that the term of the commissioner be 
increased to eight years and that he be re- 
movable by the Mayor or Governor only on 
the presentation of charges which he shall 
have opportunity to answer in a public hear- 
ing. ‘The commissioner, they believe, should 
have an ample fund for the maintenance of 
a secret service of his own, quite outside the 
department. Many of the reports now re- 
ceived by the commissioner from his subordi- 
nates come under the head of “interesting if 
true.” With such a service he could obtain 
correct information from original sources and 
could check up the truthfulness, efficiency 
and honesty of his subordinates. Finally, 
they urge that all administrative matters and 
all regulations regarding the sale of liquor 
be left to the commissioner and to local legis- 
lative authority. 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S SUCCESS 


While these committees have been study- 
ing the causes underlying vice and crime, 
District-Attorney Whitman has been vigor- 
ously prosecuting individual wrongdoers. 
These two forms of anti-crime and anti-vice 
activity have supplemented each other. The 
District Attorney has turned over to the com- 
mittees witnesses brought to the surface by 
his dragnet, and the investigators have turned 
over to him for prosecution individual law- 
breakers. District Attorney Whitman’s suc- 
cess has been due in large measure to his 
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systematic use of the immunity clause as a 
loophole of escape for the little hireling law- 
breaker, provided he would codperate in 
tracking down the big malefactor by whom 
he was used. Former District Attorneys had 
thus used the immunity clause in isolated in- 
stances, but never as a systematic policy for 
the tracing of corruption to the individuals 
chiefly responsible. So great is the solidarity 
of the police system, however, that several 
patrolmen have gone to prison for long terms 
rather than tell what they knew. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WEAKNESS OF THE POLICE 


Granting that the police are subject to all 
the unfavorable conditions and _ influences 
thus far mentioned, what are, then, the fun- 
damental causes of police corruption? The 
writer believes there are two. One is the 
lamentable administrative weakness already 
mentioned, and the other is the whole police 
attitude toward the community. So long 
as the administration remains weak and cha- 
otic, it matters little how many good id@as 
the commissioner or anyone else tries to in- 
ject into the department. ‘The best of ideas 
feebly administered will produce no good re- 
sults. It is with the Police Department as 
with an individual—it matters little whether 
his intentions are good or bad, so long as he 
is unable to put them into effect. It is for 
this reason that the Aldermanic Committee 
has placed the chief emphasis in its final report 
upon administrative changes. ‘These changes 
have been worked out in detail by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, which has been co- 
operating with the committee. This admin- 
istrative feebleness is the chief cause of the 
graft. What can one expect of ordinary men 
subjected to strong temptations, when they 
know that thé chances of their crookedness 
coming to light are very slight and that if it 
does come out they will be ordered to in- 
vestigate themselves. Surely, men so unpro- 
tected against the evil forces which they must 
face should be leniently judged! 

Just as administrative weakness is the cause 
of the graft, so is the hybrid militarism of 
the department the fundamental cause of the 
administrative weakness, and -hence the root 
cause of all police ills. The department is 
administered neither like an army nor a civil- 
ian department, but has the ills of both 
forms of administration. It has all the rigid- 
ity and unadaptability of a military force, 
without its discipline and respect for author- 
ity. A policeman, like a soldier, will stand 
at attention and salute his superior officer in 


a most decorous manner, while, unlike a sol- 
dier, he is studiously disobeying his orders. 
For good and obvious reasons there must be 
secrecy, and hence mystery, in the command 
of an army. For no reason whatever, except 
its semi-military traditions, there is secrecy 
and mystery about the management of the 
Police Department. The inevitable result 
of this traditional mystery is the fostering of 
all manner of corruption. 

The standards and ideals of the police are 
archaic, in that they are purely repressive 
and negative. The department is about as 
effective in suppressing crime as a health de- 
partment in the hands of alchemists would 
be in preventing disease. Crime is treated in 
the old theological manner, as a visitation of 
Providence, to be dealt with by purely puni- 
tive measures after the harm has been done. 
The Fire Department has a bureau for the 
prevention of fires. Is there any reason why 
the Police Department should not have a bu- 
reau for the prevention of crimes? Should 
not the relation between juvenile delin- 
quency and opportunities for recreation be of 
concern to the police? Should not the re- 
lation between unemployment and crime in 
general concern them? Would it not be 
proper for the police to find out whether 
the chronic criminal, who is ground in and 
out of the courts and prisons, is mentally re- 
sponsible? It may be argued that the police 
are not competent to-solve such intrieate and 
delicate social problems. With tlfe present 
personnel that is doubtless true. “The force 
is largely recruited from porters and team- 
sters. But is there any reason why we should 


entrust the most difficult and complicated 


problems of our modern city life to porters 
and -teamsters?_* While, doubtless, trained 
brawn is still needed and always will be in 
the policing of a great city, certainly trained 
brains are at least as necessary. ° 

The Police Department of a great city 
should have social consciousness. It should 
be a mighty arm of the Government for con- 
structive civic progress. It should seek more 
and more to prevent crime and less and less 
merely to repress it. The ordinary police- 
man should be made to realize that he is a 
public servant employed even more to help 
his fellow citizens to obey the laws and lead 
decent lives than to bring them to retribu- 
tion when they break the laws and behave 
indecently. 





1 For the facts and ideas embodied in this article the 
writer is indebted to a number of men in intimate touch 
with the situation, some of whom may later more fully 
develop for publication some of the points here touched 
upon. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
SALOON 


BY FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART 


T is generally thought that Germany 
drinks more beer than any other nation 
in the world. This is a mistake. Germany 
comes second. The United States consumes 
1,851,000,000 gallons of beer each year, 
which is a hundred million gallons more 
than Germany’s consumption. Russia leads 
the world in its use of distilled liquors, and 
the United States comes second, with its con- 
sumption of 133,000,000 gallons. Although 
the United States is first as a beer-drinking 
nation and second as a consumer of distilled 
spirits among the nations of the world, the 
liquor dealers of America are having a des- 
perate fight for the life of their traffic. 


HALF THE POPULATION LIVING IN “DRY” 
TERRITORY 


The saloon has been expelled from one- 
half of the population and from two-thirds 
of the geographical area of the country. In 
1868 there were 3,500,000 people living in 
territory “where the drink traffic had been 
outlawed; in 1900 the number had increased 
to 18,000,000; in 1908, or only eight years 
after, the number had doubled to 36,000,000, 


_and to-day there are 46,029,750 persons, or 


a fraction over one-half ‘of the population 
of the country, living in no-license territory. 
In the last five years the no-license popula- 
tion has increased a little over 10,000,000, 
which is more than 10 per cent. of the total 
population of the nation and 30 per cent. 
increase in the number living in “dry” dis- 
Since 1868 the population of the 
country has doubled, while the number of 
inhabitants of “dry” territory has increased 
over thirteenfold. 


PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH 


The significant fact is that the people of 
the Southland should be in the forefront of 
the battle for the abolition of the individual 
and political domination and demoralization 
of the rum traffic. ‘In 1907, Georgia took 
her place at the head of the battle line for 
prohibition in the South. Next to her, 
within a year, came Oklahoma, admitted to 





the Union with a constitutional prohibitory 
provision, which was later ratified by an- 
other vote, and then Alabama and Missis- 
sippi with statutory prohibition. On May 
6, 1908, by a majority of 42,000, prohibi- 
tion was voted into the constitution of North 
Carolina. In 1909, the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, over the Governor’s veto, passed a 
State-wide prohibition law. Alabama, the 
only one of the Southern States to drop out 
of the prohibition line, did so in 1911, by a 
repeal of the prohibitory law and adoption 
of a local-option measure, under whose pro- 
visions sixteen counties have voted, eight of 
them “dry” and eight for the dispensary or 
open saloons. - Ninety per cent. of the pop- 
ulation lives under no-license. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S DECISIVE ACTION 


On November 5, 1912, West Virginia 
achieved one of the most significant temper- 
ance victories America has had, in the adop- 
tion of the constitutional prohibition amend- 
ment at the polls by a majority of 92,342. 
But two counties voted against the proposi- 
tion of prohibition, Ohio County (contain- 
ing Wheeling) and McDowell County, 
which has been “wet” for fifty years. The 
strange part of the contest was that only one 
city in the State went “wet,” while the other 
cities and most of the country places went 
“dry.” Parkersburg voted by a considerable 
majority for the amendment. The church 
and temperance people were thoroughly 
united and fairly sowed the State with no- 
license literature. The .State’ was pretty 
well freed from the liquor traffic before con- 
stitutional prohibition was adopted. It had 
been voted out by local option in smaller 
units. Thirty-nine of the fifty-five counties 
had voted out the saloon, and there were 
about 22,000 square miles of territory under 
no-license, and only 3270 square miles un- 
der license. This movement from local op- 
tion by smaller units to State-wide prohibi- 
tion has been the method of the temperance 
progress in most of the States that have gone 
“dry” in recent years. 
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NON-ENFORCEMENT IN MAINE 


Maine, which has had constitutional pro- 
hibition continuously for fifty-five years, re- 
submitted the question in the fall of 1911 
and carried it by a vote of 60,853 against 
60,095, making a bare majority of 758. The 
reason why the prohibition vote dwindled 
almost to a point was the persistent non- 
enforcement of the law by the officers in 
authority and the political opposition to any 
officer who should try to do his duty. A 
great sensation was produced recently, when 
Governor Haines asked the legislature for 
the trial, and, if guilty, the removal of the 
sheriff of Cumberland County (containing 
the city of Portland) for the non-enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law. He also stated 
that he had serious complaints against the 
inactivity of sheriffs of other counties. The 
legislature promptly ordered the trial of the 
sheriff of Cumberland County and-of the 
other sheriffs in question, and if they shall 
be proven guilty of the charges, the Gov- 
ernor says he will appoint sheriffs in their 
places who will respect their oath of office. 

On May 8, Maine liquor dealers were 
notified by the railroad companies that no 
more liquor intended for sale will be brought 
into the State by rail, the transportation 
companies desiring to obey the provisions of 
the Webb law, recently passed by Congress. 
This will do much toward stopping illicit 
liquor sales. 
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SET-BACKS TO THE CAUSE 


The fight for State-wide prohibition has 
met with a number of reverses. It was lost 
in Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Col- 
orado, and Oregon. ‘The contests in Mis- 
souri and Colorado were ill-advised and 
waged against the judgment of the wisest 
temperance leaders. The measure was lost 
in Oregon by a small majority. The tem- 
perance people charge that the small majority 
against them in Florida was secured by the 
payment of the poll tax of the colored peo- 
ple by the liquor dealers, who voted them 
in droves at the polls. The defeat in Texas 


was believed to have been caused by the - 


“raw” Mexicans and by the 80 per cent. of 
the 125,000 colored voters and by frauds at 
the polls. There are, however, only 355 
saloons in Florida, and in Texas the saloon 
has been driven from more than 80 per cent. 
of the territory and from 85 per cent. of’the 
population by local option. Ex-Congressman 
Morris Sheppard, the champion of temper- 
ance legislation in the Congress of 1912, was 
sent to the United States Senate to take 
the place of Joseph W. Bailey. Arkansas, 
angered at the defeat of prohibition by the 
colored voters, recently passed a law making 
it necessary to have a majority vote of white 
people, men and women, of a certain pre- 
cinct, before a liquor license can be issued, 
and it is said that the provisions will make 
it impossible to open a single drinking place 
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“WET AND DRY" MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1913 


in the State. There have been some reac- 
tions in favor of the saloon in Indiana, Ohio, 
and some other States, while in others there 
has been advanced temperance legislation and 
a wider territory made “dry.” 


THE PEOPLE WHO CHOOSE TO BE “DRY” 


It will be noticed that the prohibition 
States contain largely rural populations. Of 
the nine “dry” States, Georgia, with one, 
and Tennessee, with two; are the only ones 
that contain cities of 100,000 population or 
over. 

The following ate the States in which 
from 50 to 85 per cent. of the inhabitants 
live under no-license: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 
There are but nine cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over in these seventeen States, 
which are 50 per cent. or more “dry’”—one 
in Alabama, one in Colorado, one in Indiana, 
one in Kentucky, one in Louisiana, two in 
Minnesota, one in Nebraska, and one in 
Virginia—so that the twenty-six “driest” 
States in the Union have in them only twelve 
cities containing 100,000 or more population. 
There are 204 cities in the United. States of 
10,000 population or over where the legal- 
ized sale of liquor is forbidden. 

It will be seen that no-license prevails 
generally in the States that have the largest 
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proportion of native-born population. North 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see have less than 1 per cent. foreign-born 
population, West Virginia has 2.3 per cent., 
Oklahoma 3.9 per cent., and the pioneer 
prohibitory States, Maine, Kansas, and North 
Dakota, have 13.4 per cent., 8.6 per cent., 
and 35.4 per cent., respectively. Of the 
seventeen States 50 per cent. or more “dry,” 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Alabama have 
less than 1 per cent. of foreign-born popula- 
tion, while Arkansas has 1.1 per cent., Ken- 
tucky 2.3 per cent., Louisiana 3.8 per cent., 
Texas 5.9 per cent., and Indiana 5.6 per cent. 
The reason why the Dakotas and Minnesota 
have so much prohibition territory with so 
large a proportion of foreigners is that their 
inhabitants are Scandinavians, who come to 
our shores without much friendliness to the 
liquor traffic. Aside from the nine prohibi- 
tion States, all the rest in the Union are 
under some form of local option or other, 
expect Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ne- 
vada, with 15, 22, and 23 per cent. foreign- 
born population, respectively. 


UNCLE SAM TAKES A HAND 


One of the things that called a halt in 
the nation’s crusade against the drink traffic 
between 1907 and 1912 was the partial nul- 
lification of the State prohibitory laws by the 
misuse of the Interstate Commerce law in 
taking liquors illegally from “wet” into 
“dry” territory. By this law, the Federal 
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Government made it impossible properly to 
enforce the State prohibitory laws. For sev- 
eral years the temperance people made un- 
successful attempts to secure relief from this 
Federal interference. <A little over a year 
ago a conference was held in Washington, 
composed of Senators, Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors, judges, and other distinguished lead- 
ers, representing various temperance organ- 
izations, for the purpose of drafting a bill 
that could be passed and that would also 
stand the tests of the courts, and the Shep- 
pard-Kenyon bill was the result. It was set 
on the calendar for December, 1912. As 
Mr. Sheppard had been chosen to take Sen- 
ator Bailey’s place, Congressman Webb of 
North Carolina fathered the Dill in the 
House. The House Judiciary Committee 
reported the Webb bill on February 8, 1913. 
By the adoption of a special rule, the House 
considered the bill on the same day, and 
passed it by a vote of 239 to 65. The fol- 
lowing Monday the Senate passed the Ken- 
yon bill, amended to read exactly as the 
Webb bill. On the following day the House 
concurred in the Senate bill. The debate on 
the bill attracted a great deal of attention. 
Among other things, Senator Kenyon said in 
favor of the measure: ‘The partnership of 
the Federal Government with the bootleg- 
ger ought to be permanently dissolved. ‘The 
assistance of the Government in maintaining 
‘holes in the walls’ and ‘speak easies’ ought 
to cease. That is the purpose of this bill.” 
* * * “Tt never was intended by the 
Constitution, in conferring upon Congress 
an exclusive power to regulate interstate 
commerce, to take away from the various 
States the right to make reasonable laws con- 
cerning the health, life and safety of their 
citizens, even though such legislation might 
indirectly affect foreign or interstate com- 
merce.” 

President Taft, toward the closing hours 
of the session of Congress, returned the bill 
with his veto, giving as his reason for doing 
so his belief that it was unconstitutional, but 
the bill was promptly passed over his veto 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
by the required two-thirds majority. It is 
understood that a test case will be insti- 
tuted which will be carried at once to the 
highest court, where the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the law will be determined. 
The publications of the liquor dealers de- 
clare that this law, if held valid, will destroy 
at one stroke one-third of all their business 
in the country. The enactment of the inter- 
state commerce amendment marks the impo- 
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tency of the saloon in American national 
politics. 

The overwhelming temperance sentiment 
of Congress was manifested again in the pas- 
sage of the Jones-Works Excise bill for the 
District of Columbia, which, by the first day 
of November, 1914, is to abolish one-half of 
all the drinking places of Washington City. 
Some of its features are: ‘The creation of 
a new excise board to be appointed by the 
President; no barroom license to be granted 
to any hotel having less than fifty bedrooms; 
not more than three saloons, other than ho- 
tels or clubs, to be permitted on one side of 
the block, nor more than four on both sides 
of the block; no saloon shall be allowed 
within 400 feet of a public school, or of a 
college or university, nor within 400 feet 
of a house of religious worship; liquor in 
residence sections may be sold only in sealed 
packages; no saloon shall exist within 1000 
feet of the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
War College, or Engineer Barracks; all sa- 
loons shall be closed on Inauguration Day; 
the total number of saloons, including bars 
in hotels and clubs, must be reduced to 300 
by November 1, 1914. There are more than 
600 at present. For a year the liquor 
men of Washington City have fought bitterly 
this measure. 

The abolition of all the saloons from the 
Panama Canal Zone after July 1 has been de- 
creed. The Isthmian Canal Commission has 
passed a resolution to grant no licenses for 
the sale of intoxicants as a beverage after 
that date. There have been as many as sixty- 
three saloons in the Canal Zone. There are 
only thirty-five now. 


THE QUESTION OF SUNDAY OPENING 


The liquor traffic has made an imperious 
and insistent demand for Sunday opening of 
saloons in the various States of the Union. 
This organized effort has been made now for 
twenty-five years, and, although there has 
been little or no success in the attempt, the 
same blind efforts have been continued from 
year to year, provoking the American con- 
science to an anger which has objected to a 
saloon any day in the week. In New York 
City the past year, as in about every other 
year for the last twenty, the same demand 
for legalized Sunday opening was made. The 
liquor men, whose views were concurred in 
by some well-meaning people, seriously pro- 
posed Sunday opening of saloons from 1 to 
11 p. m., as a cure for the moral disorders 
of the city, and bills to that end were intro- 
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duced into the last session of the legislature. 
At first the bills were made to apply to all 
the cities of the State, and then the fight was 
narrowed down to the Velte bill, referring 
the matter of Sunday opening to the Board 
of Aldermen, with the consent of the Board 
of Estimate of New York City, which was 
but another way of granting Sunday opening 
in that city. The bills for the cities in general 
failed of passage earlier in the session, 
and the Velte bill, relating to New York 
City, was defeated in the Senate in the 
closing hours of the legislature by a vote 
of twenty to eighteen, a bare majority of 
two Senators. 

It was-charged, and many persons believe, 
that it is impossible to enforce Sunday-clos- 
ing laws in large cities, but an investigation 
revealed the fact that of the thirty-nine larg- 
est cities of the Union, only fourteen have 
what might be called a lax enforcement of 
the Sunday-closing law and that the other 
twenty-five cities enforce their Sunday-clos- 
ing laws. The fourtéen cities having the lax 
enforcement of laws are New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Newark, N. J., New Orleans, 
Jersey City, Rochester, Toledo, Syracuse, 
Scranton, and Paterson. ‘The twenty-five 
cities that enforce the Sunday-closing law are 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Washington, Los Ange- 
les, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Seattle, 
Indianapolis, Providence, Louisville, St. Paul, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., Columbus, O., 
Worcester, Richmond, Omaha, Fall River, 
Dayton, Grand Rapids and Hartford. In 
answer to a letter addressed to the mayors 
of these twenty-five cities, replies were re- 
ceived from all of them, indicating that the 
Sunday-closing law was enforced. That 
there was no call for a Sunday opening in 
New York, that most of the great cities of 
the country enforce the Sunday-closing meas- 
ures, that such legislation would be as un- 
wise politics as it would be bad morals, were 


pressed upon the attention of the members 
of the legislature, upon most of them with 
effect, and yet, in spite of all this, the power 
of the saloonkeepers was so great that the 
bill came within a few votes of becoming a 
law. Had the law been passed, New York 
would have had the notoriety of being the 
only State in the Union to legalize Sunday 
opening of saloons. The disappointment of 
the liquor dealers was deep when Tammany 
Hall, which had the votes and had, they say, 
made promises, refused to grant to them the 
Sunday open saloon. 


STRENGTH OF THE LIQUOR INTEREST 


The liquor dealers have an enormously 
powerful machine whose jurisdiction em- 
braces every State, city, and village in the 
country, including the capital at Washing- 
ton. ‘They have more saloons than there are 
churches, more bartenders than ministers of 
the Gospel and have a yearly business of a 
billion and a half dollars against the few 
millions devoted to religious purposes. De- 
spite the defeats they have suffered in the 
last fifteen years, they are still tremendously 
strong. The Government statistics show 
that while there were 1,108,218 barrels less 
of fermented liquors used in 1912 than 1911 
there was actually an increase in the con-, 
sumption of distilled liquors in the same. 
year of 1,226,596 gallons over that of the 
year 1911, which figures, discouraging as 
they are, would be much more so to temper- 
ance people if it were not for the fact that 
the Government statistics show that the in- 
crease of consumption is in the license terri- 
tory only, especially in the large cities, and 
that there is in the white districts always 
a reduction, and that the brewers who, it is 
thought, own 80 per cent. of all the saloons, 
have multiplied the drinking places abnor- 
mally and have made the question of self 
government in the largest cities of the coun- 
try a serious problem. 





























PROGRESSIVE LAW-MAKING IN 
MANY STATES 


BY WILLIAM B. SHAW 


G INCE the beginning of the current year 
the legislatures of thirty-nine States have 
been in session for longer or shorter periods. 
There have been several prolonged ‘“dead- 
locks” in attempts to elect United States 
Senators—an evil that has at last been done 
away with through the adoption of the 
“direct-election” amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. Doubtless much time has been 
wasted in factional obstructions and bicker- 
ings, but on the whole the year’s record is one 
of substantial progress in many fields. 

Wisconsin has not fully sustained her well- 
earned reputation for progressive legislation, 
and Pennsylvania has disappointed those who 
looked to her legislature for unusual achieve- 
ments, many excellent measures having passed 
one house only to be held up or mutilated 
almost beyond recognition in the other. Of 
New York not much was expected, but her 
Tammany-ruled legislature has admirable 
health and factory codes to its credit—passed 
in response to a wisely directed public opinion. 

Throughout the country the influence of 
legislative reference bureaus (of which Wis- 
consin’s was the pioneer) and other agencies 
of like purpose is clearly discernible. Legis- 
lators now have a far sounder basis of knowl- 
edge as to what has been done in different 
States dealing with similar problems than 
they had in former years. Far more effort 
is now expended in the inquiry whether a 
proposed law can be enforced and made ef- 
fective. Apparently there is less eagerness 
than formerly to encumber the statute-books 
with “dead-letter’” enactments. 


CHILD LABOR 


The new laws relating to child labor now 
in force in many of the States constitute an 
especially good example of legislation as a 
gauge or barometer of public opinion. Less 
than a decade ago the laws on this subject 
in all but a very few of the States indicated 
a disgraceful indifference on the part of the 
public to the conditions surrounding children 
employed in factories. In the opening years 
of the century a vigorous campaign of edu- 
cation was begun, and the effects of this 
84 


work, quietly undertaken and chiefly fur- 
thered by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and afhliated organizations in various 
parts of the country, are now beginning to 
show not only on the statute books, but in 
the actual enforcement of laws, which, al- 
though in some respects below the standards 
of European legislation, are still far in ad- 
vance of anything that was formerly deemed 
possible in the United States. 

The greed of employers may delay, but it 
cannot permanently check, this advance of 
legislative standards. The argument that 
has had the most telling effect against child- 
labor legislation thus far is the one that has 
its basis in business competition between em- 
ploying companies operating in different 
States. An employer of child labor comply- 
ing with the laws of his own State may. be 
placed at a serious disadvantage in competing 
with concerns in an adjoining State which 
has a lower standard of legislation. ‘This 
difficulty can only be removed by the adop- 
tion of practically a uniform law in all the 
States, and to this end a uniform child-labor 
law has been drafted by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. This model law, if it may be termed 
such, although its sponsors do not admit for 
a moment that it fully meets their ideals, 
embodies what are regarded as the best provi- 
sions now existing in the child-labor laws of 
various States. ‘Thus it may be said for 
this uniform law that it has already been 
tried by the test of actual experience. 

This law is too long to be summarized 
here, but among its more important provi- 
sions are the following: The labor of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age is prohibited 
in factories, mercantile establishments, and 
twenty-three other specified occupations; it 
is made unlawful to employ a child under 
fourteen in any business or service whatever 
during school hours; the employment of 
children under sixteen years of age is for- 
bidden in seven specialized occupations, in- 
cluding the adjusting of belts to machinery, 
the oiling or cleaning of machinery, the op- 
erating or assisting in operating of certain 
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specified machines, and all work upon rail- 
roads, steam or electric, and boats engaged in 
navigation or commerce; children under six- 
teen are forbidden to be employed in any 
capacity whatever in certain specially haz- 
ardous or dangerous occupations; employ- 
ment certificates and records of school attend- 
ance are required; children must be able to 
pass the fifth-grade examinations; the em- 
ployment of children under eighteen years 
of age is forbidden in fifteen specified occu- 
pations, and no person under twenty-one 
years of age shall be employed in connection 
with any saloon or barroom where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold; the eight-hour day 
is prescribed for boys under sixteen and 
girls under eighteen, and the hours of em- 
ployment must be after 7 o'clock in the 
morning and before 6 o’clock in the evening; 
no boy under twelve and no girl under six- 
teen shall, in any city of first or second 
class, sell newspapers, magazines, or period- 
icals in any street or public place; boys under 
sixteen selling newspapers on the streets must 
comply with all legal requirements of school 
attendance; suitable penalties are prescribed 
for violations of these laws. 

The Massachusetts legislature has just 
passed a law based on this uniform child- 
labor law, the most important change being 
that it establishes the eight-hour day for 
children under sixteen. 

Other States have improved their child- 
labor laws this year. New York will here- 
after require a physical examination before 
a child under sixteen may go to work, and 
certificates already granted may be with- 
drawn if a physical examination of children 
at work in factories results unfavorably. In 
Ohio fifteen is made the age limit for boys 
and sixteen for girls, while boys must pass 
the sixth-grade schooling test and girls the 
seventh-grade (the standard fixed by the uni- 
form law is the fifth grade). . Michigan 
requires school attendance to the age of 
sixteen unless the eighth grade is com- 
pleted, or the earnings of a child over four- 
teen are essential to the support of the 
parents. 

Since much has been said about child- 
labor conditions in the South, the action of 
the legislatures of Florida and North Caro- 
lina is a matter of interest. Florida has set 
the twelve-year limit in factories, laundries, 
and theaters, the sixteen-year limit for cer- 
tain dangerous occupations, and the eighteen- 
year limit for night ‘messengers. In North 
Carolina all night work is prohibited for 
children under sixteen and school attendance 


for children from eight to twelve years of 
age is made compulsory. 

Nevada adopts the fourteen-year limit for 
all occupations during school hours, the six- 
teen-year limit for certain dangerous occupa- 
tions, and the eighteen-year limit for niglit 
messengers. The eight-hour day is prescribed 
for boys under sixteen and girls under 
eighteen. 

In several States—notably Delaware, 
California, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, and Pennsylvania—provi- 
sion is made for additional inspectors to en- 
force the factory laws. 


TRAINING FOR LIFE WORK 


Closely related to the movement for the 
regulation of children’s labor is the demand 
for “vocational” training. Accepting this 
phrase literally, one would expect it to refer 
to education for specific callings in life. As 
commonly used, however, it applies to all 
kinds of educational effort put forth with a 
view to the training of children in trades, 
agriculture, and domestic science. Yet the 
real motives back of this movement undoubt- 
edly arise from the obvious need of large 
groups of boys and girls in our cities and 
towns for the kind of equipment that will 
insure them a living. The best example of 
a vocational training law that can be cited at 
present is the Indiana statute which was 
passed by the legislature and signed by the 
Governor last March. This law, which was 
enacted with almost no opposition, was the 
outcome of a report made by the Commis- 
sion on Industrial and Agricultural Educa- 
tion appointed two years ago. The facts 
which in the opinion of the commission 
justify legislation of this kind are stated in 
the report as follows: 


The larger part of the boys and girls leave 
school before the completion of the elementary 
course, unprepared in anything which will aid 
them in their immediate problem of earning a 
living with their hands. From statistics avail- 
able in other States it is safe to estimate that 
there are fully 25,000 boys and girls in this 
State between fourteen and sixteen who have not 
secured adequate preparation for life work in 
the schools and who are now working in “dead 
end” or “blind alley” jobs, or, in other words, 
jobs which hold no promise of future compe- 
tence or advancement. The investigations in 
Massachusetts and New York City show that 
not more than one out of five of the pupils leav- 
ing school at fourteen do so because it is neces- 
sary to help make a living. The conditions are 
doubtless even better in Indiana. The remainder, 
four out of five, leave school for a variety of rea- 
sons, chief among which is the feeling among 
pupils and parents that the schools do not offer 
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the kind of instruction which they need for the 
work they expect to do and which would justify 
them in foregoing wage-earning for a time in 
order to get it. 


In attempting to meet this situation the 
commission found a serious difficulty in the 
lack of teachers competent to give the kind 
of training required to put pupils in touch 
with the opportunities for life work. It, 
therefore, recommended that teachers should 
be educated to handle vocational subjects 
“more effectively than they have been able 
to handle such subjects in the past.” 

In the law as finally enacted there was 
an evident leaning toward the German 
system of separate vocational schools. A 
State system of vocational education is estab- 
lished, with State aid for training in agricul- 
ture, domestic science, and industries through 
all-day, part-time, continuation, and evening 
schools. This work is to be carried on either 
in separate schools or in special departments 
of regular high schools. Control is vested 
in the local board of education, and the laws 
are to be administered, as a whole, by the 
State Board of Education. So much impor- 
tance is attached to this form of education 
that the State board has been entirely reor- 
ganized with reference to its new functions. 
Seven of its twelve members must be profes- 
sional educators; the remaining five may be 
laymen. Two of the laymen must be citi- 
zens of prominence, and three of them shall 
be actively interested in vocational education, 
one of these three being a representative of 
the employees and one of the employers. At- 
tendance upon day or part-time classes in 
vocational training is restricted to persons 
over fourteen and under twenty-five years 
of age, and upon evening classes to persons 
over seventeen. 

The plant and equipment for this work 
are to be supplied by the local communities. 
After approval by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the community is to be reimbursed 
out of the State treasury to the amount of 
two-thirds of the salary of each teacher giv- 
ing instruction in vocational or technical 
subjects. 

A provision is added to secure the benefit 
of the knowledge and codperation of laymen. 
The local school authorities are required to 
appoint, subject to the approval of the State 
Board of Education, advisory committees 
composed of members representing local 
trades and industries, whose duty it shall be 
to counsel with the board and other officials 
in conducting the schools. 

The subject of vocational education has 
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received much attention in Illinois, and has 
become, to a certain extent, a matter of popu- 
lar interest. The various systems of voca- 
tional training now in operation have been 
investigated by representatives of the bank- 
ers, merchants, and manufacturers, as well as 
by educators. A sharp issue has arisen in 
the State between the advocates of separate 
schools and those who believe that all the 
work should be done by the existing school 
system. Those who favor the German sys- 
tem declare that the schools as they now are 
should be left untouched, but the opponents 
of that system maintain that the introduction 
of specific vocational training would result 
only in good. The controversy that has 
arisen between those who propose the so- 
called “dual” system and the “unit” party 
has tended to postpone definitive action in the 
legislature. 


MOTHERS PENSIONS 


Two years ago a movement began in 
several States to secure pensions, so-called, 
for widows and deserted mothers with 
children. This movement has become so 
widespread that at the present time there 
are laws of this character on the statute- 
books of eighteen States. These laws, 
however, are by no means identical, either 
in form or in purpose. ‘Two theories 
seem to underlie all this legislation,—one, 
the familiar principle of relief for actual 
destitution, the other, that which is usu- 
ally denoted by the word pension, that is 
to say, the payment by the government 
of a stipend for a meritorious service ren- 
dered by the recipient. Not a few of these 
new laws are merely amendments of stat- 
utes that provided some form of outdoor 
relief, or else are substitutes for provisions 
formerly made for sending dependent chil- 
dren to public institutions. The thing to be 
vorne in mind is that in all these States the 
real beneficiary is the child, not the mother. 

It is true that in several States those who 
were active in securing the enactment of 
these laws speak of the mothers as _ benefi- 
ciaries, and doubtless many legislators voted 
for them with the thought that they were 
bestowing a proper reward on worthy moth- 
ers for their service to the State. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, in most instances the 
period within which relief can be legally 
given is strictly limited to those years of the 
child’s life during which it is naturally de- 
pendent. After the period of self-support is 
reached the relief is withdrawn. 

The purpose, in most cases, is in no im- 
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portant degree different from the intent of 
earlier statutes which provided for the care 
and maintenance of children in State institu- 
tions. Social workers have long recognized 
the fact that it is better for the community, 
as well as for the individual, to have families 
kept together wherever possible. No institu- 
tion yet provided by any State has fully taken 
the place of the child’s own home. Other 
things being equal, the State would do better 
by fatherless children if the public funds 
were used to maintain the family intact than 
to bring about the division of families by 
placing children in public institutions. 

The chief question, then, that has arisen 
in connection with the so-called mothers’ pen- 
sion laws has concerned the administrative 
features rather than the basic principles in- 
volved. In Illinois, which was the pioneer 
in this form of legislation among American 
States, the Juvenile Court has been the 
agency for administering the pension fund, 
although the money is really paid to the bene- 
ficiaries by the county authorities. In many 
of the States it is doubtful whether the 
Juvenile Court as a distinct institution is 
sufficiently developed to take over with suc- 
cess the handling of such a matter as mothers’ 
pensions. The judges who are frequently 
assigned to Juvenile Court duty for special 
terms could give only a portion of their 
time to such, business of this nature as would 
come before them,. and cannot, in the nature 
of things, be expected to make exhaustive in- 
vestigations into cases that demand much 
research before the public funds can be wisely 
appropriated. For these and other reasons 
some have held that an entirely distinct 
board or official organization should adminis- 
ter the pension laws. In Wisconsin there 
has been a strong demand for a State com- 
mission which should give its entire time to 
the duties connected with the handling of 
the mothers’ pension fund. In other States, 
as in New Jersey, the whole matter is left to 
certain county officials who already have 
similar functions in the distribution of pub- 
lic relief. The Russell Sage Foundation was 
early in the field with a study of widows’ 
pension administration in several American 
cities, by C. C. Carstens. This report gives 
much useful information, and it should be 
consulted by all who are interested in this 
form of relief. 

The amount of the pension bestowed in 
the different States varies from $9 to $15 a 
month for one child, -with lesser sums for 
each additional child. Only mothers of chil- 
dren under a certain age can receive these 
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pensions. ‘This age varies in different States 
from fourteen to eighteen years. Pensions 
cannot be granted under the laws until there 
has been investigation, either by some consti- 
tuted State or local authority or by an agent 


of a charitable society. Mothers who, with-" 


out such aid from the State, would become 
wage-earners and would be unable themselves 
to give their children the necessary care will 
be able from this income, in many cases, to 
remain at home and care for children who 
might otherwise be a public charge and main- 
tained by the State in public institutions. 

The Pennsylvania law that was signed by 
the Governor, in April, provides for the dis- 
tribution of money through the counties, and 
acceptance of the law is optional with each 
county. In any county which accepts the 
act, the Governor shall each year appoint a 
board of trustees composed of not less than 
five or more than seven women residents to 
serve without pay. These trustees are to 
have sole charge of monthly payments to in- 
digent widows or abandoned mothers found 
deserted. ‘The payments are to be made di- 
rectly by the State Treasurer through the 
county treasuries, and are to continue at the 
will of the trustees, but not beyond the time 
that the law permits the child to secure em- 
ployment. The maximum payment is $13 
a month for one child, $20 a month for two 
children, $26 for three children, and $5 a 
month for each additional child. No woman 
can become a beneficiary unless she has been 
a continuous resident of the county for three 
years. In Ohio, a mother with one child un- 
der fourteen receives $15 a month, and with 
five children she may draw $43 monthly. 
In New Jersey, the limit is $30. 

Similar laws have been passed during the 
year by Utah, Idaho, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, California, lowa, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, and Washington, 
with minor differences in the amounts of the 
payments allowed and in the administrative 
machinery. 


MINIMUM-WAGE LAWS 


Most of the States have been slow to com- 
mit themselves to the principle of the mini- 
mum wage. It will be recalled that while 
Massachusetts more than a year ago estab- 
lished minimum-wage boards no_ penalty 
was prescribed for offending employers, save 
the publication of their names in newspapers 
published in the county where their indus- 
tries are located. The Oregon legislature 
went far beyond this in the law that was 
signed by Governor West in March last. 
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By the terms of that statute failure to pay 
the rate of wages fixed by the boards and in 
the manner prescribed by the law is punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both. Ore- 
gon is the first State of the Union to enact 
a compulsory clause of this kind. ‘The law 
applies only to women and children, and 
prohibits their employment in any occupation 
in which the sanitary or other conditions are 
detrimental to health or morals, or for wages 
which are “inadequate to supply the neces- 
sary cost of living and maintain them in 
health.” The employment of minors “for 
unreasonably low wages” is also forbidden. 
Minimum wages, maximum hours, and stand- 
ard conditions of labor are to be determined 
by an Industrial Welfare Commission, which 
is authorized to call a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the employees 
and the general public to investigate and 
make recommendations as to the minimum 
wage to be paid in any given industry. On 
approval by the commission, these recom- 
mendations become obligatory. It is stated 
by the Survey, of New York, that the pow- 
ers of this Oregon commission to determine 
hours and conditions of health and morals 
are more extensive than those delegated to 
an industrial commission by the legislature 
in any other State. ‘The members of the 
commission are to be appointed by the 
Governor. 

That this legislation, radical as it may 
seem, was not hastily considered is shown 
by the fact that the bill was drafted only 
after extended investigation of wages, labor 
conditions, and cost of living in Portland and 
throughout the State. This work was be- 
gun in August, 1912; the facts were gath- 
ered concerning 7603 women wage-earners 
in Portland and 1133 in the rest of the 
State. A tabulation of wage statistics was 
made for 4523 of these women, the payrolls 
of the department stores in Portland having 
been placed at the disposal of the investi- 
gating committee. It is stated that the con- 
stitutionality of the measure has been upheld 
by the Attorney-General of the State. The 
passage of similar bills in California and 
Washington will bring the entire Pacific 
Coast under practically uniform legislation. 
Commissions are now making studies of the 
minimum-wage question for Minnesota and 
other States. 


NEW YORK’S FACTORY LAWS 
Although the New York Legislature of 


1913 has received scant commendation for its 
labors, it has to its credit a body of factory 
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and housing laws that is declared by experts 
to mark an advance on any earlier legislation 
in this field in any State. After the horrible 
Asch Building fire in New York City two 
years ago, a commission was appointed which 
went into the subject of child labor, tene- 
ment-house labor, the labor of women, and 
health conditions in factories with great thor- 
oughness, and formulated the amendments to 
the factory, building, and health laws which 
have now been passed by the legislature and 
approved by Governor Sulzer. In this in- 
stance the commission plan, which has been 
applied so extensively in Wisconsin, has been 
adopted for the supervision of labor condi- 
tions in the State. An industrial board has 
been created, of which the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor is to be chairman. Unfortu- 
nately, the upper branch of the legislature 
which enacted this excellent measure set 
itself in opposition to the Governor’s effort 
to make these laws effective, by refusing to 
confirm his appointment of Mr. John 
Mitchell as Commissioner of Labor. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


In the matter of workmen’s compensation 
laws, a notable advance has been made dur- 
ing the past two years. The new Ohio law 
is fully discussed on page 90 of this number 
of the Review, by Mr. Burba, who com- 
pares several of its provisions with those of 
other State laws on the same subject. Among 
the other new compensation laws of the pres- 
ent year, that of Minnesota was in the nature 
of a compromise between representatives of 
the employers and the employees, who had 
been endeavoring for four years to reach an 
agreement on some measure of this kind. 
As finally enacted, the Minnesota law is 
based largely on that of New Jersey, which 
offers an option to both employer and em- 
ployee. Both parties are assumed to come 
under the plan unless they file statements to 
the contrary. If the employer refuses, he 
must stand suit without using the defenses of 
contributory negligence or the fellow-servant 
rule. If, on the other hand, the employee 
refuses, the employer is entitled to set up 
these defenses. The detailed provisions of 
the bill apply only in case it is accepted by 
both parties. 


THE ‘‘BLUE-SKY” LAWS 


No State legislation of recent years has 
met with more general acceptance, especially 
in the West, than the so-called “blue-sky” 
laws. The parent of all these various enact- 
ments was a law passed by the Kansas legis- 
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lature two years ago, in response to an en- 
ergetic campaign waged by Bank Commis- 
sioner Dolley. His law was coupled with 
the phrase “blue sky” because he attempted 
to limit the activities of investing companies 
which were believed to have nothing to trans- 
fer to the confiding investor but “blue sky.” 
Commissioner Dolley’s idea was to protect 
the average investor in every possible way 
against these companies, many of which were 
taking out of Kansas every year millions of 
dollars for which they were returning noth- 
ing but worthless stock certificates. Under 
the terms of the Kansas law, whenever any 
company, person, or agent desires to sell 
stocks, bonds, or other securities in the State, 
he must submit information to the Banking 
Department which will enable that depart- 
ment to determine whether the stocks or 
other securities thus offered are worthy of 
the investor’s confidence and consideration. 
A detailed statement must be given of the 
plan proposed, a copy of all contracts, bonds, 
or instruments to be made or sold, the name 
and location of the investment company, and 
an itemized account of its actual financial 
condition, the amount of its property and 
its liabilities, and any other information that 
the Bank Commissioner may require. 

In dealing with “foreign” corporations— 
that is, those organized outside the State of 
Kansas—such companies are required to file 
consent that actions may be begun against 
them, in the proper court of any county, by 
the service of process on the Secretary of 
State, and that such service shall be as bind- 
ing as if begun against the company itself. 
It is the Bank Commissioner’s duty to ex- 
amine all statements filed by corporations or 
agents, and, if he finds the company or per- 
son solvent, and that the proposed plans and 
contracts: provide for a fair and equitable 
business transaction, that “in his judgment 
promises a fair return on the stocks, bonds, 
and other securities by it offered for sale,” 
he is required to issue a statement to the 
effect that the company in question has com- 
plied with the law and is entitled to do busi- 
ness in the State. Without his recognition, 
as provided in the law, an investing com- 
pany cannot do business in the State, and 
agents of such a company are guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction may be 
fined for each offense not less than $100 nor 
more than $5000, or imprisoned for not less 
than ninety days, or both fined and im- 
prisoned. 

Once having been licensed, as it were, by 
the Bank Commissioner, investment compa- 


nies must file with the Commissioner semi- 
annual statements of their financial condi- 
tion, and such other information as he may 
require, or their right to do business in the 
State is forfeited. “The Commissioner exer- 
cises over these investment companies much 
the same kind of supervision that he exercises 
over State banks. 

The facts connected with the enforcement 
of this law in Kansas are illuminating. Dur- 
ing the first eighteen months of the law’s op- 
eration more than 1500 companies applied 
for permission to do business in the State. 
It soon developed that 75 per cent. of these 
applicants were mining, oil, and gas compa- 
nies, which had no stocks of value to issue, 
and in which there could be no possible re- 
turn for money invested by the gullible pub- 
lic. In other words, they were fraudulent 
concerns. Half of the remaining 25 per 
cent. were found to be companies organized 
on a highly speculative basis, and offering 
no investment opportunities worthy of se- 
rious consideration. Less than 100 of the 
1500 applicants received certificates of good 
character. Many withdrew their applica- 
tions before they were passed upon. The 
Commissioner has recently declared that the 
law has already saved to the people of Kan- 
sas more money than it took to run the en- 
tire State Government since the law was 
passed. 

During the present year the Kansas law 
has been amended to include companies sell- 
ing land. It is made incumbent upon such 
companies to show that the land offered for 
sale is capable of development, and that im- 
provements advertised by the companies have 
actually been made. 

Reputable investment brokers are now li- 
censed by the State, being required merely to 
make a monthly report of their sales and to 
declare the sort of stocks and securities they 
have for sale. Most of the States that have 
adopted “blue-sky” laws during the current 
year have followed the Kansas statute with 
comparatively slight changes. It is a matter 
of interest that Oregon’s “blue-sky” law 
failed of popular ratification at the last gen- 
eral election. 

The Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America has expressed its disapproval of any 
measure compelling an examination and ap- 
proval of each security before it may be of- 
fered for sale. The argument advanced is 
that such a requirement “will inevitably tend 
to narrow the number of dealers seeking to 
do business and the number of sound securi- 
ties in which the citizens of the enacting 
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State may invest.” The investment bank- 
ers propose that some State officer have the 
right to issue an order to a dealer not to 
offer for sale in the State securities which 
seem not to be offered in good faith. Any 
dealer receiving such an order would then 
have an appeal to the State courts. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


The usual complement of bills generally 
classed as “‘progressive’ measures were made 
laws during the legislative sessions of the 
year. ‘There were, it is true, fewer direct- 
primary bills than in former years, for the 
excellent reason that the direct primary had 
already become a part of the electoral ma- 
chinery of a majority of the States whose 
legislatures have been in session since Janu- 
ary 1. At this writing, New York and 
Pennsylvania are still wrestling with the 
problem and the outcome is uncertain. Ohio, 
on the other hand, adopted a State-wide pri- 
mary law applying to the nomination of all 
candidates for office. 

The initiative, referendum, and_ recall 
have been submitted by several legislatures 
to popular vote, and within a few months 
the voters of Michigan and Minnesota will 
have an opportunity to decide whether or not 
they wish to incorporate these features in 
the fundamental laws of their respective 
States. 

The Senate of Minnesota, having had ex- 
perience with what is known as the non-par- 
tisan ballot in primary elections, has gone a 
step farther and provided for the non-parti- 
san nomination of members of the legisla- 


ture. The conviction seems to be rapidly 
gaining ground in this country that the old- 
fashioned method of party nominations has 
not conduced altogether to efficiency in pub- 
lic office. The constitutional convention of 
the State of Ohio in 1912 was made up of 
delegates chosen on a non-partisan basis and 
the example of the Buckeye State is likely 
to be followed by others in the near future. 
Meanwhile, the nation-wide movement for 
the commission government of cities has gone 
steadily forward, and the Kansas proposition 
for a commission to supersede the State legis- 
lature has not only been taken seriously in 
Kansas, but has met with unexpected ap- 
proval in other States. In local government 
the so-called “city manager” system as in- 
troduced in Sumter, North Carolina, has at- 
tracted much attention, but has not yet had 
a sufficient test to justify any general con- 
clusions. 

By action of the Illinois Legislature, last 
month, that State becomes the first east of 
the Mississippi River to extend widely the 
franchise to women. ‘This action could be 
taken by the legislature only with reference 
to such officers as are not created by the State 
constitution. The suffrage cannot be ex- 
tended with respect to the Governor, mem-. 
bers of the State legislature, members of 
Congress, or United States Senators, without 
a constitutional amendment. It happens, 
however, that Presidential Electors and va- 
rious local officials are outside of the purview 
of the State constitution, and hence the legis- 
lature was able to grant women the suffrage 
as to such officers. 





THE OHIO LAW FOR WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


BY GEORGE F. BURBA 


(Secretary to the Governor of Ohio) 


W ORKMEN’S compensation laws and 
employers’ liability insurance are not 
very clearly defined in the mind of the average 
man. In fact, during the discussion of work- 
men’s compensation in the recent session of 
the Ohio legislature it was painfully evident 
that many people who were supposed to 
know something of the subjects confused the 
two propositions. For that reason it may be 
well to define these two subjects. 


Liability insurance is for the protection of 
the employer against the claims of his em- 
ployees for damages on account of physical 
injuries. A casualty company undertakes, 
for a certain premium, to defend an employer 
against all claims arising on account of per- 
sonal injuries. Naturally it seeks to pay the 
smallest possible amount to an employee in 
case of accident. 

A casualty company defends all suits 
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brought against the insured employer. It 
compromises for the smallest possible sum. 
It resorts to every technicality of the law to 
avoid payment. It delays action where de- 
lay is profitable. It uses the usual legal de- 
fenses and resorts to all manner of legal eva- 
sions to avoid the payment of any amount 
in case of injury. 

The theory of liability insurance is to 
withhold payment wherever possible. Senti- 
ment is left out of the consideration. Divi- 
dends, of course, depend upon the claims 
paid, and the casualty companies are divi- 
dend-paying institutions. They are not, 
therefore, organized for the benefit of the 
employee; rather are they organized that the 
employee may obtain from the employer the 
minin im amount of damages in the event 
of an accident. 


THE PURPOSE OF COMPENSATION LAWS 


Workmen’s compensation laws are enacted 
for the purpose of protecting the employee 
against accident—at least, that in case of ac- 
cident the employee may be compensated 
therefor, or be financially assisted until he 
has recovered from the injury sustained. 

There are private corporations that write 
workmen’s compensation insurance as well 
as liability insurance. But, so far, they have 
not met the requirements. That is to say, 
the element of profit is still with them and 
where there is a profit to be made by not pay- 
ing the employee any more than cannot be 
legally escaped, there follows the tendency to 
make it all the harder for the employee to 
recover anythirg. 

The very theory of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, therefore, is repulsive to profit. For 
that reason it is believed that the State only 
can successfully undertake to compensate in- 
jured workmen for their injuries. And since 
the State—as at present—holds that the occu- 
pation must bear the burden occasioned by 
injuries in that occupation, so-called compul- 
sory compensation must be demanded by the 
State. The theory of compulsory workmen’s 
compensation has been gradually growing in 
this country for several years, and at this 
time practically all students agree that if 
workmen's compensation laws are to be en- 
acted and efficiently administered they must 
be compulsory. 


THE COMPULSORY PRINCIPLE 
Ohio is the only State in the Union that 
has a thorough compulsory workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Other States have compul- 
sory laws pertaining to certain employments, 
or general laws that are not compulsory per- 


taining to all occupations. But Ohio stands 
alone in the matter of a compulsory law cov- 
ering all occupations. The only limitation 
in Ohio is as regards the number of employ- 
ees, the law pertaining only to such employ- 
ers as employ five or more persons. Where 
one employs less than five persons, it is op- 
tional with the employer whether he “takes 
out” workmen’s compensation insurance. 

Then, Ohio does her own insuring. Every 
employer of five or more persons must pay 
into a certain fund an amount proportioned 
upon the payroll and the hazardousness of 
the occupation. He may not escape this 
matter by engaging a casualty company to 
compensate his employees in case of injury. 
However, if an employer sees fit to carry his 
own compensation insurance he may do so. 
Or, two or more employers may form a mu- 
tual agreement to carry their own insurance. 
But the State must be given a bond to guar- 
antee conformity with the State rate of com- 
pensation. Where an employer elects to 
carry his own insurance all the rules and reg- 
ulations of the State Board of Awards are 
still applicable. The State supervises the 
award, fixes the amount of the compensation, 
and sees to it that payments are promptly 
made. 


THE LAW SUBJECT TO A REFERENDUM VOTE 


It should be stated, however, that the 
Ohio statute is not as yet effective. It will 
not become effective until January 1, 1914, 
and in the meantime it is subject to a refer- 
endum vote in November, 1913. 

In Ohio all laws of a general nature are 
subject to a referendum vote. ‘The petition 
bearing the names of 6 per cent. of the legal 
voters of the State must be filed within ninety 
days after the passage of a bill. 

Despite the fact that a constitutional 
amendment providing that the legislature 
might pass a workmen’s compensation law 
was adopted last fall by an overwhelming 
vote in Ohio, it is reasonably certain that a 
referendum vote will be demanded upon the 
present law. The casualty companies are 
behind the movement and petitions for a ref- 
erendum vote are being signed. ‘The casualty 
companies will be literally put out of busi- 
ness in Ohio if the present bill becomes ef- 
fective, so it is not strange that they should 
make strenuous effort to defeat the law at 
the polls. vb 

It can be stated, however, that it is rea- 
sonably certain the law will be ratified at 
the polls. It is being championed by Gov- 
ernor Cox, who also advocated the adoption 
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of the amendment last fall. He referred to 
it in all of his speeches, advocated its pas- 
sage through the legislature, and will take 
the stump for it this fall. Besides, the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Ohio is also for the 
measure, as are the labor unions. In short, 
it is as certain as anything can be that the 
measure will become a law next January. 


OPTION GRANTED EMPLOYEES 


That employees generally will accept the 
provisions of the Ohio statute is certain. 
This because of the fact that the statute al- 
lows the employer to set up the fellow- 
servant and contributory-negligence defenses 
in the event an employee elects to go to 
court. Under the Constitution an employee 
cannot be denied by statute the right to ap- 
peal to a court for damages sustained, on ac- 
count of the wilful act of the employer, or 
where the accident occurs through the viola- 
tion of a safety law; in all ordinary cases of 
negligence the right to sue is entirely taken 
away. But the statute has rendered it so dif- 
ficult for the injured employee to obtain judg- 
ment it is not likely the courts will be resorted 
to by employees. The fact that when an em- 
ployee elects to go to court instead of ac- 
cepting the award of the State Board, he 
cannot afterward avail himself of the State 
award, will still further deter him from re- 
sorting to the courts. 

Massachusetts has a similar provision. In 
Washington, while the act is, in a sense, com- 
pulsory, the defaulting employers are penal- 
ized by allowing the injured employee to re- 
cover in a civil action under the liability laws. 
In such actions the defenses of fellow-serv- 
ant and assumption of risk are abolished, but 
the defense of comparative negligence pre- 
vails. ‘The State may also sue the employer 
and recover the amount of the premium due 
to the State insurance fund. In Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and California the defenses of 
fellow-servant and assumption of risk are 
abolished, but the defense of contributory 
negligence is either not entirely abolished or 
the defense of comparative negligence is sub- 
stituted therefor. In New Jersey the de- 
fense of contributory negligence is allowed. 

In Illinois the option may be exercised 
when the employer is guilty of “intentional 
violation of a safety law”; in Massachusetts, 
when the employer or his superintendent has 
been guilty of “serious or wilful misconduct,” 
while in Ohio no option to bring suit at all 
exists, unless the employer has been guilty 
of some wilful act resulting in injury to an 
employee, or unless the injury results from 


the failure of the employer to observe safety 
laws. 

One of the objects sought to be accom- 
plished by most of the State laws is the elim- 
ination of accidents to workmen, as well as 
the compensation for such injuries. Accord- 
ingly, most of the acts provide a method of 
penalizing employers for the violation of 
safety laws. Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin seem to be the only States having 
laws which do not penalize such violation. 
In Ohio the penalty comes through an in- 
creased rate of insurance. A rate is fixed 
upon the general average of accidents in a 
given occupation. If at the end of six months 
the accidents occurring in any factory or 
place of employment are considerably in ex- 
cess of the general average, the rate for the 
ensuing six months will be increased. Where 
the number of accidents has been reduced 
below the average, a smaller rate is fixed. 
This gives to the manufacturer who has sur- 
rounded his workmen with safety devices an 
advantage over his competitors in the same 
line who have not done so. 

The acts of most of the States penalize 
employees for failure to observe safety laws 
when their injury results from such non- 
observance. For instance, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and California practi- 
cally deny compensation, and in Washington 
the amount of compensation is reduced. In 
Ohio, Illinois, and New Jersey there is no 
penalty inflicted upon workmen for the non- 
observance of such laws. 

In all the States except New Jersey a 
board is created for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the law. In most of the States appeal 
may be taken from the action of the board 
on questions of fact. In New Jersey claims 
for compensation are heard in the Common 
Pleas Court in a summary manner. In Ohio 
there is no appeal from the award made by 
the board, as the claimant has no right of 
appeal unless he is denied compensation, in 
which event he may bring a civil action in the 
Common Pleas Court of his county against 
the board, but not in any event against the 
employer. 


LIBERALITY OF COMPENSATION 


The amount of compensation granted by 
the Ohio law is the most liberal granted by 
any of the States. In most of the States 
compensation is based on 50 per cent. of the 
loss in wages or earning power sustained by 
the injured employee, while in Ohio the 
compensation is 6634 per cent. of such 
loss. In Ohio the maximum weekly payment 
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is $12 and the minimum $5, or, if the wages 
are less than $5, full wages. In most of the 
other States the maximum is $10 and the 
minimum $4. For temporary or partial dis- 
ability the maximum in Ohio is $3750; for 
permanent total disability a maximum of 
$12 and a minimum of $5 for life; and in 
case of death, a maximum of $3750 and medi- 
cal and funeral expenses in addition thereto. 
Taking into consideration the amount allowed 
for medical and hospital services and funeral 
expenses, it is fair to say that the compensa- 
tion allowed by the Ohio law is 33% per 
cent. greater than that allowed by the law of 
any other State. 

The statute fixes definite rates for practi- 
cally all injuries that may be sustained by an 
employee. Following are the principal rates 
for certain accidents: 

For the loss of a thumb, 6674 per cent. 
of the average weekly wages during sixty 
weeks. 

For the loss of a first finger, commonly 
called index finger, 6674 per cent. of the 
average weekly wages during thirty-five 
wecks. 

For the loss of a hand, 6674 per cent. of 
the average weekly wages during 150 weeks. 

For the loss of an arm 663% per cent. of 
the average weekly wages during 200 weeks. 

For the loss of a great toe, 6634 per 
cent. of the average weekly wages during 
thirty weeks. 

For the loss of a foot, 6674 per cent. of 
the average weekly wages during 125 weeks. 

For the loss of a leg, 6634 per cent. of 
the average weekly wages during 100 weeks. 

In cases of permanent total disability, the 
award shall be 66%4 per cent. of the aver- 
age weekly wages, and shall continue until 
the death of such person so totally disabled, 
but not to exceed a maximum of twelve dol- 
lars per week. 

The loss of both hands or both arms, or 
both feet or both legs, or both eyes, or of 
any two thereof, shall prima facie constitute 
total and permanent disability. 

In case the injury causes death within the 
period of two years, the benefits shall be in 
the amounts and to the persons following: 

If there are wholly dependent persons at 
the time of the death, the payment shall be 
66% per cent. of the average weekly 
wages, and to continue for the remainder of 
the period between the date of the death and 
six years after the date of the injury, and not 
to amount to more than a maximum of $3750 
nor less than a minimum of $1500. 


All of the laws except that of Washington 
provide for a “waiting period” during which 
nc compensation is paid. In Ohio this pe- 
riod is one week. In most States it is two 
weeks. In Washington, where there is no 
“waiting period,” it should be remembered 
that there is no payment or provision for 
medical, surgical, and hospital services. 

As stated, in Ohio all employments are 
covered where five or more persons are em- 
ployed. In the States of Washington and 
Illinois only the extra-hazardous and those 
enumerated in the act are covered by the 
compensation law. In Massachusetts and 
Michigan all occupations are included ex- 
cept farm laborers and domestic servants. In 
New Jersey all occupations are included and 
in Wisconsin and California all except 
“casual.” 


THE INSURANCE FUND 


The Ohio law makes provision for a per- 
manent insurance fund of sufficient size to 
guarantee all claims from year to year, even 
in case of an unusual number of accidents. 
This fund is secured by setting aside 10 per 
cent. of all money received until the fund has 
reached $100,000, and after that 5 per cent. 
until the fund is deemed sufficiently large 
by the members of the Board of Awards. 

Each occupation must bear its own burden 
of expense, but no more. The rates are to 
be readjusted for each of the several classes 
of occupations every six months, if deemed 
necessary. “That is, at the end of six months 
if the loss ratio in a certain occupation indi- 
cates that the rate is too low it may be in- 
creased; if too great, it may be reduced, and 
those who paid the excessive rate will be en- 
titled to a rebate. The State does not seek 
to make a profit out of any class of occupa- 
tion. 

Not only is the law compulsory with man- 
ufacturing concerns and public-service corpo- 
rations, but the State itself and the various 
subdivisions of the State must insure employ- 
ees. This includes the county, the city, the 
township, and the school districts. Each 
must pay into the treasury of the liability 
board of awards a premium based upon the 
amount of payroll and the hazardousness of 
the occupation of its employees. Naturally 
the premium in such occupations as school- 
teachings will be very small, but regardless of 
the hazardousness or the safety of the em- 
ployment, every State, county, municipal and 
township employee in Ohio will be insured 
under the workmen’s compensation law. 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


HE Yale Review, under its present edi- 

torship, is rapidly winning for itself a 
distinctive place among our more scholarly 
periodicals. Although a quarterly, its sched- 
ule of topics is so arranged that in each issue 
there are at least two or three articles of spe- 
cial timeliness. The current (July) num- 
ber, for instance, contains an article by Dr. 
A. Piatt Andrew, who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Taft administra- 
tion, and expert adviser to the National Mon- 
etary Commission, on “The Crux of the 
Currency Question.” Paraphrasing Tommy 
Atkins’ lament, as voiced by Kipling, that he 
is “learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year 
soldier tells,” the Hon. Henry H. Curran, 
chairman of the New York Aldermen’s Com- 
mittee that recently investigated the police 
situation of that city, contributes a suggestive 
account of ““What the Ten-Year Sergeant of 
Police Tells.” Mr. Curran, by the way, is 
a graduate of Yale. “The High Cost of 
Living” is analyzed by Prof. A. L. Bishop, of 
the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Among other articles of general interest 
in this number are “Style in American Archi- 
tecture,” by Ralph Adams Cram, supervising 
architect of Princeton University, and of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City; “Historic Universities in a 
Democracy,” by Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr.; 
a review of the poetry of the late William 
Vaughn Moody, by Prof. Charlton M. 
Lewis; “Climates of the Past,’ by Prof. 
Charles Schuchert; “The Religion of a Civil 
Engineer,” by Prof. A. J. DuBois; and “The 
Well Made Play,” by E. Wilson Dodd. 

The North American Review pursues the 
even tenor of its way, printing each month 
the usual complement of timely articles. 
Elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS we are quoting from the article by 
Dr. Griffis in answer to the question, “Are 
the Japanese Mongolian?” Two other ar- 
ticles relating to Japan appear in this num- 
ber,—‘“The Japanese Overload,” by Don C. 
Seitz, and “The Legacy of Commodore 
Perry,” by the late Homer Lea. 

Curator Winslow, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, writes on “Efh- 
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ciency in the Public-Health Campaign”; 
Sydney Brooks on “Great Britain’s Position 
in Europe”; Erving Winslow on “Codpera- 
tion”; and the Rev. S. D. McConnell on 
“The Ethics of Miracles.” 

In addition to the travel articles which 
appeared in the Century for June, ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds contributes his view of 
the Hayes-Tilden contest in reply to the con- 
tribution by Henry Watterson, appearing in 
the May number; and there is a series of 
extracts from letters written by John Quincy 
Adams from St. Petersburg in 1812-14 re- 
lating to the War of 1812, Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Moscow, and conversations with 
Madam De Staél. 

Besides travel sketches and stories, Har- 
per’s for June contains an instructive article 
by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, entitled “Ex- 
ploring the Atom.” Prof. Thomas R. Louns- 
bury discusses in this number “The Linguis- 
tic Causes of Americanisms.” 

In Scribner’s for June, Senator Lodge con- 
tinues his entertaining “Early Memories,” 
giving in this instalment graphic descriptions 
of Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Dr. Howe, 
Charles Francis Adams, Robert C. Win- 
throp, and John Lothrop Motley. 

The July McClure’s opens with an unpre- 
tentious, realistic story of a woman who was 
marooned for three days and nights in the 
Dayton floods. In the second of his articles 
about the New York police George Kibbe 
Turner takes up the social status of the idle 
boy. “The Autobiography of an American 
Jew,” by Abraham Cahan, is concluded in 
this number. 

In the American Magazine for June, Mr. 
H. K. Pomroy, a former president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, replies to Miss 
Tarbell’s article in regard to alleged condi- 
tions upon the exchange as brought forth 
at a hearing before the Pujo Committee in 
Washington. In the sixth instalment of his 
autobiography Brand Whitlock tells the story 
of his candidacy for the mayorship of Toledo. 
Walter Prichard Eaton describes the “Joys 
of the True Walker,” and David Grayson 
continues his entertaining papers on “The 


Friendly Road.” 
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““THE MAIN POLITICAL SCHOOL OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE’’—THE PRESS 


"THE most significant factor in the life 

of provincial Russia is to be found in 
the growth of the local press, writes I. Zhil- 
kin in the Vyestnik Yevropy (St. Peters- 
burg). 


Notwithstanding all the obstacles, penalties, and 
persecution, notwithstanding all the official storms, 
frosts, and congealing winds, the provincial press 
grows, strengthens, and develops like a gigantic 
tree which obeys only the veice of life. Such large 
cities as Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, Yekaterinoslav, 
Saratov, and Nizhni-Novgorod, already have two 
or three large newspapers which, in the solidity 
and diversity of their material, may be fairly com- 
pared to the main organs of the capitals. Around 
these large organs, in almost every city, cheap pub- 
lications cluster—one-kopeck newspapers, satirical 
sheets, diminutive magazines. At the same time, 
Moscow, like a great central point, by her publica- 
tions covers all the cities of middle Russia along 
the radii of her railway lines. 


The resulting competition between the 
metropolitan dailies and the local organs of 
public opinion has led to a reduction in the 
price of the latter and to an improvement in 
their general character and appearance. The 
writer goes on to say on this point: 


It seems that a large, or the larger, part of the 
provincial press is progressive. This fact alone 
is sufficient to indicate that the cause of the old 
political régime is lost beyond recovery. In the 
first place, newspapers more than anything else 
are a direct product of the tastes and requirements 
of society. After the upheaval of seven 
years ago all Russia is being  re-educated 
politically. . . The work of the political edu- 
cation of the masses is being performed in many 
ways and by diverse means. But the newspapers 
must be considered as the foremost factors. The 
discussion of political questions, extremely difh- 
cult under the pressure of the former censorship, 
now constitutes the chief topic of all newspapers, 
and the imperial Duma renders the discussion of 
these questions not only possible but necessary. 
The rapid and ever-growing current of progres- 
sive newspapers now floods not only the large 
cities and towns, but it is penetrating into the 
villages and hamlets and is soaking deeper and 
deeper into the life of the people. These flying 
sheets, which it is as impossible to catch and 
check as it is impossible to catch and count the 
leaves of trees when a strong wind blews them 
off by the millions, can really be called the main 
political school of the people. Although the pro- 
vincial press makes many mistakes, blunders, al- 
though it . cannot lay claim to perfection, 
yet, taken as a whole, it accomplishes, consciously 
or unconsciously, a task of national importance, 
which can be looked upon with well-founded hope 
and serious expectation. 


The administration at St. Petersburg, ap- 
perently “not aware of the gravity of the 


situation and the hopelessness of its policy,” 
feels, however, serious danger to itself from, 
the newspapers, and endeavors, as much as 
possible, to stifle the voice of the press. 


Almost daily in the metropolitan newspapers 
there is noted the persecution to which the pro- 
vincial press is subjected: fines, indictments, im- 
prisonment of editors, confiscation of issues. But 
conscious of the righteousness of its course, the 
press bears all these punishments, in general, he- 
roically. In some places this persecution 
makes it very difficult for the newspapers. For 
example, it has been reported to the Russkiya Vye- 
domosti (Moscow) from Kiev: “The first month 
of the new year has been signalized in Kiev by 
an abundance of administrative measures against 
the press Particularly has the progressive press of 
Kiev suffered, having been subjected to fines ag- 
gregating 650 rubles [$325], with the alternative 
of going to jail for aine and a half months.” . 

Of course, under these conditions it is hard 
for newspapers to exist, and in many cases it is 
beyond their strength. Particularly is it hard 
there where the last vestige of law disappears and 
the will of the administration reigns supreme. 
What is to be done if, for example, in spite of the 
law, the former Draconic censorship is re-estab- 
lished? . . . It may be rightly supposed that the 
censorship, abolished by law, has returned to its 
former place in many parts of the country with the 
aid of the police, and does its demoralizing work. 


Mr. Zhilkin observes that there is a tend- 
ency on the part of the administration to 
combat the influence of the progressive pub- 
lications by their own weapons, that is, by 
subsidizing and circulating ne-vspapers and 
magazines of a reactionary character. The 
officials, according to him, simply compel 
organizations and newsdealers to subscribe to 
a certain number of a given reactionary pub- 
lication, threatening, in case of non-compli- 
ance, to drive them out of business. But 
this method of fighting progress by means of 
the printed word has its good side. To 
quote Mr. Zhilkin again: 


It must be recognized that notwithstanding 
the crude and clumsy means of this propaganda, 
the effort to fight the progressive press on its own 
ground is a more civilized method than the 
“classical” fines, arrests, confiscations, and similar 
administrative scorpions. Besides, a _ printed 
word, even though of the “Black Hundred” type, 
sometimes produces sudden and quite unexpected 
results. The reactionary newspapers, while de- 
bating with the progressive organs, have to touch 
upon the same political, social, and economic 
questions. ‘Their reader is also led into a new 
realm of thought, reflection, and doubt. And as 
the “Right” publicists’ arsenal of proofs is quite 
poor, the reactionary reader is not infrequently 
impelled to make a step toward the progressive 
press. 
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CAN WE GROW PLANTS BY ELECTRICITY? 


HE term “electroculture” is applied in 

scientific literature to the use of elec- 
trical currents for stimulating the growth of 
plants not—as stated in the only English 
dictionary that attempts to define it—to the 
use of electric Jight for this purpose. Sev- 
eral kinds of artificial light have been util- 
ized in horticultural operations; but this is a 
subject apart from electroculture. 

Though the word is comparatively new, 
the idea is very old, for “among the first” 
experiments in this direction were those made 
by Dr. Mainbray, of Edinburgh, in 1746. 
So sanguine were the electroculturists of 
long ago, and so fervently have their experi- 
ments been carried forward by later investi- 
gators, that one may reasonably ask how it 
happens that every twentieth century farm 
and greenhouse is not, as a matter of course, 
equipped with some form of electrifying ap- 
paratus. Such a consummation still appears 
remote; yet electroculturists do not despair. 
A sort of defiant proclamation of optimism 
took shape last October in France when the 
first “International Congress of Electrocul- 
ture” assembled at Rheims. 

The history of electroculture is reviewed 
and its present status is defined by Norbert 
Lallié in two recent numbers of Cosmos 
(Paris), largely on the basis of a voluminous 
work on the subject published last year in 
Italy by Dr. Arturo Bruttini. (In the lit- 
erature accessible to the average American 
reader the best account of electroculture is 
probably that given by Prof. G. E. Stone in 
Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of American Agricul- 
ture,” Vol. 2, p. 30 et seq.) 

Leaving artificial processes out of the 
question, electricity doubtless plays some part 
in plant life; how important or essential a 
part no one knows. The electrical phenom- 
ena of plants with which we are most fa- 
miliar are the effects, rather than the causes, 
of chemical and physical processes, such as 
metabolism and the flow of sap, respectively. 
On the other hand, the response of the plant 
to atmospheric electricity, though widely 
maintained, has not been established beyond 
question. 

The attempts heretofore made to stimulate 
plants by artificial electrification fall into 
three principal classes as follows: (1) The 
use of continuous or induced currents; (2) 
of electrical discharges through the surround- 
ing atmosphere; and (3) of atmospheric elec- 
tricity, collected by special forms of appa- 
tatus. 


An electrical current generated by a gal- 
vanic battery or a dynamo may be passed 
through the soil in which plants are growing 
between two suitable electrodes, or through 
wires stretched over the plants; or again a 
current may be generated by the galvanic ac- 
tion of two plates of different material, as 
zinc and carbon, plunged in the soil and con- 
nected by a wire, without any external source 
of power. According to the method devised 
by Berthelot and since used with various 
modifications by others, a system of wires and 
copper points is suspended over the plant; 
it is in circuit with a battery and with elec- 
trodes buried in the soil; a strong potential 
gradient is thus produced between the ground 
and the overhanging wires, and electrical 
discharges take place through the air sur- 
rounding the plant. 

The most alluring class of experiments, 
however, contemplates the utilization of the 
inexhaustible store of electricity normally 
present in the atmosphere. The earliest form 
of apparatus devised for this purpose was the 
“electrovegetometer” of the Abbé Bertholon, 
who published an account of his experiments 
in 1783. This consisted of a sort of light- 
ning-rod connected with a tuft of wires sus- 
pended over the plant, to which ‘it was 
supposed to convey electricity from the air. 
Another device of this character was the 
“geomagnetifer,” constructed by Becksteiner, 
of Lyons, in 1848, and subsequently im- 
proved by Paulin, of Montbrison; a similar 
rod is used to collect atmospheric electricity, 
but is connected with a subterranean con- 
ductor. Finally, Fernand Basty introduced 
the “electrocaptor,” in which the aerial ter- 
minal consists of a cluster of metallic points, 
and the subterranean terminal of a network 
of wires buried below the roots of the plant. 

Among recent experiments the most ambi- 
tious have been those carried out under the 
direction of Sir Oliver Lodge, in England, 
and by the firm of Siemens & Halske, in 
Germany. In both cases powerful currents 
were sent through wires strung over the 
growing crops. Some of the English experi- 
ments appear to have been highly successful ; 
others were inconclusive, as were the experi- 
ments made in Germany. Similar contradic- 
tions make up the whole history of this class 
of investigations. 

The author closes, however, with a word 
of encouragement for the investigator who 
is willing to attack the problem in a pains- 
taking and scientific spirit. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN CARICATURE 


MERICAN caricature is “gracious when 
it is dull or spiritless, and blustering 
when it is political.” In England, carica- 
ture is “infantile in the true sense of the 
term”; in France it is “harsh and malicious” 
and in the caricature of Germany “the dec- 
orative investigation of the masses predomi- 
nates.” Such is the estimate of M. Jean H. 
de Rosen, in La Revue (Paris), and it will 
be noticed that he does not spare the carica- 
turists of his own country. 

In the opinion of this critic, American 
caricature “has two very marked tendencies: 
one gracious, delicate, and characterized gen- 
erally by a fine feeling, although somewhat 
superficial, whence have evolved the types of 
‘girls’ and their natural complements, Grace 
and Love. ‘The other, at times brutal, too 
young and inexperienced, and not particu- 
larly facile. ‘This appears in the political 
caricature.” Of the greater part of the il- 
lustrated supplements of the American jour- 
nals, the critic says: 


There are assuredly exceptions, but the gen- 
eral tendency lacks originality. It is the Anglo- 
Saxon without his reposeful humor and his ad- 
mirable qualities of design; ‘“ Simplic!ssimus ” 
without his. vigor and his sureness; the Japanese 
without his grace and his charming archness. 

. The American caricaturists surcharge their 
designs with legends and dialogues: persons, 
animals, objects discuss and discourse. . . . The 
authors .seem to address themselves to children 
rather than to adults, and I like to believe that 
this is intended. The American, fatigued with 
business and the strenuous life that he leads, 
finds in these products of the caricaturists the 
contrast he needs and is heart:ly diverted by 
them. These childish sketches reflect the nur- 
sery, and the public is interested in them as 
much as the designer, who in tracing them viv- 
idly experiences once more the emotions of child- 
hood. Take, for example, the incredible success 
obtained by R. F. Outcault with his “Buster 
Brown,” the little American boy and his insep- 
arable bull. Everyone knows his burlesque ad- 
ventures and atrocious tricks: he has delighted 
great and small, and his renown has extended 
beyond the Atlantic. And those who followed in 
Outcault’s footsteps are numerous: Fred Opper, 
W. A. Rogers, “Tad,” Campbell Cory, Gene 
Carr, James Swinnerton, all are members of the 
same family in thought and tendency. Their 
heroes are always children, whose droll actions 
are always to the detriment of old gentlemen 
and old maids. it does one good to laugh, since 
in America one never really laughs after twelve 
years of age. The life of the young man, as we 
understand it in France, does not exist in Amer- 
ica. There the youth passes from play to work. 
And this is why all these sketches breathe health 
ind the fine air of the country where one plays 
so well. But, in spite of the number of artists, 
there is no great diversity in their works; in 
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time the subject becomes wearisome; and the 
most ingenious boy with his droll tricks ends by 
becoming insupportable. 


M. de Rosen considers that American po- 
litical caricature ‘s still at its début. It has 
“the brutality of gigantic propaganda, of 
noisy harangues to tumultuous crowds. Too 
vulgar, it proceeds directly from the immense 
placards in which candidates at the elections 
expose their visages to the inhabitants of 
New York or of Chicago.” Our critic, how- 
ever, admits the existence of “undeniable 
qualities of design and of force which is, 
perhaps, that of cruelty.” 


But alongside of remarkable plates, how many 
faults and how much clumsiness, due to a science 
somewhat too superficial. . . In the preface to 
an album of his works, it is stated that Fornaro 
“feels with his brain.” And this is true. One 
finds in his work intelligence, much intelligence, 
and great literary erudition; further, a profound 
sense of the ridiculous, a remarkable aptitude for 
seizing “the line,” but little or no sensibility. 
The person is placed before us altogether crude 
and deformed, and one does not understand him 
as in Sem. Fornaro attaches himself to external, 
visible, palpable traits: he does not bring out 
the soul of the man, and this is my complaint 
against him. But, as I have already said, he has 
qualities which are really meritorious, and often 
worthy of admiration. 


For another tendency of American humor- 
istic design M. de Rosen has only words of 
praise: it is that “which has at its head 


Charles Dana Gibson.” 


He [Gibson] has created his genre, entirely his 
own, in which he excels and is incomparable. 
He is one of the most prodigious observers of 
physiognomies of our epoch. His types are clas- 
sics, and the Gibson Girl has become a reality. 
Gibson shines in half-tint expressions, in the 
subtle plays of regard and of love. But he is 
not merely a perfect designer: he is also a pro- 
found psychologist, and often a poet. Some of 
his designs are masterpieces. In Gibson where 
does the caricaturist end and the painter begin? 
It would be difficult to say: the two paths are par- 
allel, and though so easily confounded they form 
but one beautiful, broad, and luminous route. 

* 


Gibson is the leader of the school, and his 
disciples “are innumerable.” Among many 
imitators M. de Rosen finds some “carica- 
ture-designers” of talent. 


Here is Harrison Fisher, who has devoted his 
talent to the young American girl, “Fluffy Ruf- 
fles.” His work, reproduced on postal cards, has 
spread over the globe. His pleasing genre at- 
tracts and captivates: it is the charm of gaiety, 
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the perfect American girl. Here, too, are How- 
ard Chandler Christy, A. B. Wenzell, and many 
others. 


Except as regards Gibson and Fisher, 
M. de Rosen holds that this genre is ‘‘too 


monochrome.” Speaking generally, he finds 
that “American designers are legion; they 
have great qualities of craftsmanship and of 
form; but they manifest a singular lack of 
personality.” 





CULTURAL VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


NE of the most vital of modern educa- 

tional problems is that of the compara- 
tive merits of purely intellectual training and 
manual or industrial training. 

The advocates of the latter believe that 
humanity has suffered in the individual and 
in the mass from the undue worship of the 
former. There are various causes, complexly 
interwoven, for such worship—not merely 
the superiority of mind to matter, but such 
things as the invention of printing, the grow- 
ing use of machinery, the decay of the an- 
cient system of apprenticeage, and even that 
medieval monkish scorn and fear of the 
body and suppression of its powers which 
was supposed to make for righteousness. 
Within the last half-century, however, and 
more particularly within the last decade, the 
idea of the necessity for the development of 
the whole individual, both body and soul, 
has made enormous strides, and it is increas- 
ingly recognized that industrial training of- 
fers an admirable means of such develop- 
ment, even where the technical skill acquired 
is not put to practical use in after life. 

In other words, industrial training pos- 
sesses a distinct cultural value, irrespective 
of its immediate profitableness. 

Certain aspects of this phase of the ques- 
tion are cogently presented in the weekly 
German scientific journal, Prometheus (Ber- 
lin), by a writer who finds that our era suf- 
fers seriously from one-sidedness in educa- 
tion, due to a narrow dependence upon the 
word alone, either of teacher or of text-book. 
The remedy for this he finds in training the 
perceptive senses of the individual on the one 
hand and his muscles on the other. We 
read: 


Life demands harmoniously developed individ- 
uals and not those who are crippled of sense. 
. . . Who would enjoy his life to the full, nobly 
and richly, can do so only when the whole nature 
—both intellect and senses—is capable of appre- 
hending the world of phenomena. 

But industrial education is assuredly of great 
value for the cultivation of the senses. While 
the eye has practically nothing to do in our mod- 


ern system of school instruction, since in many 
lessons its use is not demanded and it may even 
be entirely closed, in industrial instruction it 
must be constantly eraployed. In the most va- 
rious forms of such instruction it is forced to pre- 
cisely observe form, outline, color, and material, 
and not allowed to content itself with a fleeting 
and superficial glance. 

Almost more important still is it for the hand 
to come into its own. ‘The rich potentialities 
which lie dormant in the hand at present remain 
too often unregarded and undeveloped. But in 
industrial education the hand becomes the chief 
organ of the student. It must be constantly ac- 
tive and its skill is inevitably heightened by the 
sensations it experiences and the manifold meth- 
ods of grasping that it exercises. 

But a skilled hand and an observant eye are 
of the utmost significance to every human being, 
and particularly so in many occupations. 

In many modern callings intellectual cultiva- 
tion alone no longer suffices. It not seldom, hap- 
pens that the prize student, who has left the 
examination hall with the most dazzling testimo- 
nials in his pocket, fails in practical life because 
he lacks practical sense and vision. 


The writer next makes a strong plea for 
the value of industrial instruction in the 
development and cultivation of standards of 
taste, finding that the masses to-day are lack- 
ing in esthetic sensibility, declaring that if 
the eternal impulse towards beauty still 
dwells in the heart of man, it is too often 
lured from the direct path by false gods. 
In other words, our standards of taste are 
meretricious, lacking in sincerity and sim- 
plicity of material and of design. 


But in industrial training the student learns to 
distinguish differences of quality in materials; 
he sees in his own work that material, purpose, 
and accomplishment must be in correspondence 
with each other; that the nature of the object 
must predominate over decoration; that in gen- 
eral preference must be given to solidity, truth, 
sense, and simplicity. And so this practical 
teaching of truth becomes a school of taste, and 
may well be capable of raising the masses of 
our people to a higher stage of esthetic culture. 


The next weighty advantage of such in- 
struction is considered by Rektor Hoche to 
be the assistance it gives to the hand-worker 
in competing with machine products. Since 
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the factory can turn out machine-made goods 
far more quickly and cheaply than the hand- 
worker, the latter must concentrate his forces 
on those elements of individuality where the 
machine must always remain inferior; i. e., 
he must become more and more the artist as 
well as the artisan. He must bring to his 
craft esthetic sensibility, technical skill, and 
artistic cultivation, and such things are best 
acquired if the foundation for them is laid 
in youth, which is best accomplished by in- 
dustrial instruction during the formative 
years. 

But above all else, he finds that such in- 
struction is of value because it guides the 
youth towards an intelligent choice of occu- 
pation. 


Many a student would find in himself an ex- 
press capacity for hand-work. At present 
such types of talent, rooted in gifts of hand and 
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eye, are too apt to be scornfully undervalued by 
the schools. He who does not excel in theoretical 
knowledge is considered good for naught. Many 
a student drags himself painfully through class 
after class, in order later to fill some official po- 
sition for which he has neither inclination nor 
talent, while in some handicraft he might have 
made a great success. Thus on the one hand we 
have an overgrown army of people who have 
been through a certain intellectual drill, while 
on the other there is a lack of skilled craftsmen. 


The author deems it high time, in fact, 
that the attitude of over-esteem for the 
drilled intellect and under-esteem for the 
skilled hand should come to an end, and ad- 
vocates the training in handicrafts of the 
“better-born” children as a means to this 
end, since respect for achievement could 
hardly fail to supplant, at least partly, re- 
spect for birth, rank, and barren intellectual 
knowledge. 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY FOR INDIA 


RITISH education in India has neces- 
sarily been a work of considerable difh- 
culty, owing to the obstacles presented by 
racial, religious, and social distinctions and 
the system of caste. Moreover, it was not 


a case of educating an ignorant people, but 
of an attempt to superimpose Western cul- 


ture upon a much older one. ‘That the 
present educational system is not regarded 
as successful by the cultured native Indian, 
is shown by Mr. K. V. Ramaswami in the 
Hindustan Review. ‘This writer quotes the 
opinion of the British statesman and _his- 
torian, Elphinstone, as to the lines on which 
education in India might best be laid down. 


Mounstuart Elphinstone wrote in his “Minute 
on Education” (1824): “At no time, however, 
could I wish that the purely Hindu part of the 
course (of study) should be totally abandoned. 
It would surely be a preposterous way of adding to 
the intellectual treasures of a nation to begin with 
the destruction of its indigenous literature; and I 
cannot but think that the future attainments of the 
natives will be increased in extent and variety by 
being, as it were, engrafted on their own previous 
knowledge and imbued with their own original 
and peculiar character.” 

But the very principle which Elphinstone would 
have called “preposterous” was followed by the 
great authors of the present educational system 
of this country. They provided every facility 
for imparting the knowledge of the West but made 
no arrangement for preserving the indigenous lit- 
erature and arts. ‘They gave no place in their 
system to the literary and artistic ideals of the 
Indians. The faith and culture of the native 
races received meagre encouragement. Religious 
instruction—the very life-blood of Hindu youth 


for ages—could have no place in their system of 
state education. 


The result is “a sad and instructive one,” 
and is well set forth in a lecture by Dr. 
Coomaraswami at the National College, Cal- 
cutta: 


Speak to an ordinary Indian graduate of the 
ideals of Mahabharatha, he will hasten to display 
his knowledge of Shakespeare; talk to him of 
Indian Philosophy, you will find him an atheist of 
the crude type prevalent in Europe a century ago; 
talk to him of the graceful Indian dress, he will 
call it barbarous; talk to him of Indian art or 
music, it is news to him that such a thing exists; 
he cannot write or read a letter in his own native 
tongue. He is a stranger in his own land. 


Mr. Ramaswami himself thus describes 
conditions as they exist to-day: 


In spite of sixty years of education we meet 
with no real progress. Our arts, literature and 
science have fallen into neglect and decay. Most 
of our arts have perished or are perishing. The 
skilled hand that wrought a thousand wonders 
with lace and cotton can be seen no more. The 
genius that conceived and executed the grand 
temples and palaces that adorn and dignify our 
country has departed. Hindu philosophic thought 
lies entombed and rusty. Our vernacular litera- 
tures know no new developments. Only worthless 
translations and coarse imitations of foreign models 
masquerade in the garb of literature. 


It can be readily understood that the 
recent educational movement in India, culmi- 
nating in a scheme for a national university 
at Benares, has “been fraught with immense 
force and enthusiasm.” 











The National University scheme will avoid the 
defects of the present system and embody the true 
principle of national activity and growth by being 
based upon the life and ideals of the people. The 
faith, sentiments and culture of the people are its 
basis. It adds to these the culture and science of 
the West. It imparts religious instruction on 
broad lines. The course and subjects of study 
shall be so arranged as to have special reference 
to the needs and conditions of Indian life. Its 
mission is to train the will and mind of the youth 
of this country in national ideals and aspirations. 


Of the hopes that are being built on the 
new national system of education Mr. Ramas- 
wami gives an indication in the following 
paragraph: 
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The immense stimulus such a system may give 
to Hindu life, the vigor and variety to which that 
life may attain thereby, can at present only be 
dimly perceived. The institution that will soon 
be established at Benares will revive the old genius 
of the Hindu race, and lead the nation to higher 
achievements in art, literature and science. Be- 
nares will revive that bold spirit of inquiry that 
took high-spirited Aryans of yore to forest retreats 
there to question the secrets of the infinite. There 
at Benares, the Hindu youth shall also drink in 
the newer ideals and principles, the ideals of social 
life and political growth, the principles of science 
and philosophy which our brethren in the West 
are evolving and proclaiming. Hindu life, viv- 
fied and enriched, will attain a new phase not 
wholly allied to the past, yet not wholly distinct 
from it. 





HYGIENIC EDUCATION TO FIGHT THE 
HOOKWORM 


N the field of hygienic education, the work 

of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission 
in its fight against the hookworm disease 
must receive unstinted praise. 

The third annual report of the commis- 


ment of free county dispensaries, by codpera- 
tion with resident physicians, by exhibits of 
specimens, by publicity, and by means of 
traveling medical practitioners who searched 
out the infected families in ‘backwoods dis- 
tricts, a wholesale warfare 











has been waged against the 
hookworm, with splendid 
results. ‘ 
The mental and physi- 
cal health of thousands of 
adults and children in the 
Southern States depends 
upon the eradication of 
the hookworm. ‘The gen- 
eral shiftlessness of the 
poor white is in large 
measure due to anemia 
caused by this parasite. 
Regeneration following 
medical treatment is illus- 
trated by the case of a Vir- 
ginia family, who for gen- 








““HOOKWORM FAMILY" BEFORE TREATMENT 


sion is a document that should be read by 
everyone interested in public welfare. 

The degree of infection varies from coun- 
ty to county and from community to com- 
munity, but out of 158,555 rural children 
examined in 230 counties in eleven States, 
78,572, or 50.9 per cent., were found to be 
infected. ‘The ignorance of the sufferers has 
been one of the chief obstacles to overcome 
in the fight against this disease. The people 


would not listen to the “new doctor’ who 
said they had “worms,” and stubbornly re- 
fused to take treatment. 


By the establish- 


erations had lived in a 
tumble-down board shan- 
ty. Only one member of the family, the 
mother, was able to work; the others were 
pallid, emaciated, shiftless idlers, without en- 
ergy, ambition, or mental capacity. The 
entire family were given treatment for hook- 
worms. In two years they had built a good 
frame house, harvested ample crops from 
their land, and the children were healthy, 
well dressed, and attending school. 

One little boy from Belle County, Vir- 
ginia, gained twenty-one pounds in four 
weeks, following a single treatment. An- 
other lad from Arkansas, reduced to a skele- 
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ton from anemia caused by 
hookworm, showed in nine 
weeks’ treatment (one 
treatment a week), a gain 
of from 15 per cent. to 95 
per cent of hemoglobin in 
the blood. 

‘The treatment is so sim- 
ple that it. can be given 
without trouble. The 
standard routine is as fol- 
lows: 

First day, 6 or 8 P. M. Epsom 
salts. 

Second day, 6 A.M. % total 
dose of Thymol. 
8 A.M. ¥% total dose of 
Thymol. 
No breakfast. 
10 A.M. Epsom salts. 
Noon. Light lunch. 




















MEMBERS OF THE SAME FAMILY AFTER TREATMENT 


The United States Public Health Service which will contain, with other useful infor- 
plans to place in the hands of every school mation, a chapter on the hookworm disease. 
child- in the South a text-book on hygiene The book will be profusely illustrated. 





THE DIVINING-ROD AGAIN CALLED INTO 


COURT 


OR centuries, especially in mining re- has the possession of this very useful gift by 

gions, great confidence has been placed certain privileged persons been’ seriously ques- 
by the mass of people in the capacity of cer- tioned. The writer recalls a series of ex- 
tain persons to locate—usually by means of periments conducted in England, in part un- 
a Y-shaped branch of witch-hazel, a divin- der the direction of Prof. Ray Lankester, 
ing-rod—underground springs of water or which seemed to leave the question much as 
valuable ore deposits. Only in recent years it was—each side to the controversy appar- 





























HOW THE DIVINING-ROD IS 








HELD IN THE APPEARANCE OF THE ROD WHEN WATER 
SEARCH FOR WATER IS INDICATED 
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ently convinced that its claim had been 
established. 

Believers in the power of diviners or 
“dowsers” triumphantly pointed to case after 
case where underground streams had been 
accurately traced for long distances by men 
apparently entirely ignorant up to that time 
of local conditions; while their opponents 
showed, in many cases at least, that the 
“dowser’s” wonderful power seemed to dis- 
appear when he had been “scientifically” 
blindfolded. Of course, to this latter argu- 
ment answer was made that the gift is psy- 
chological and depends upon the free use of 
the diviner’s nervous organization, and that 
“scientific blindfolding” disturbed this sensi- 
tive machinery. 

A recent number of Cosmos gives an ac- 
count of some tests made this year in France, 
in which the diviner’s power has again been 
subjected to attack. A commission com- 
posed of Mme. Martel, Dollfus, Bonjeau, 
Dienert, Le Couppey de la Forest, and Le- 
moine was established in 1910 at the Bureau 
of Agriculture, and was charged with exam- 
ining and placing on trial the various means 
proposed for the ‘“‘automatic” discovery of 
water, including those based on the use of 
divining-rods. In February of this year the 
Academy of Science itself decided to con- 
duct an investigation of “dowsers” and di- 
vining-rods, and formed a commission com- 
posed of M. Dastre, a physiologist; M. 
Douvillé, a geologist; M. Armand Gautier, 
a chemist; and M. Fiolle, a physicist. The 
Society of Agriculture, Science, and Industry 
of Lyons has also taken part in the investi- 
gation, and from it has been received a re- 
port “on the first three trials made by the 
cormmission charged with studying the ques- 
tion of divining-rods.” 

These tests were made at Saint-Jenis- 
Laval, in January and February, the first 
place set for a trial being a road bordered 
on each side for a distance of 150 yards by a 
high wall and crossed by a stream of running 
water ten feet below the surface of the road 
and in a culvert. From the rozd the sur- 
rounding country could not ke seen, nor 
could the sound of the running water be 
heard. Three diviners were employed, one 
of them having known the property for a 
long time. Besides the stream referred to 
above, he indicated the location of six hidden 
streams which he said he had discovered 
formerly with his divining-rod. His indi- 
cations were noted (though there were no 
visible signs above ground), in order that 
they might be verified in case they agreed 
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with the indications given by the other di- 
viners participating in the trials. 

The two others were tried on separate . 
occasions, one on the 19th of January, 
the other on the 26th, and had to submit 
to the following conditions: To go over the 
route with uncovered eyes, but to return in 
the opposite direction blindfolded. . One of 
them having made the return trip blind- 
folded, asked that he be allowed to make it 
again with the eyes unbandaged. For the 
9th of February tests the commission chose 
a new scene for operations—again a road 
bordered with high walls, 300 yards long; 
under the road, at a depth of ten feet, 
flowed two fairly large streams, 250 yards 
apart, discharging one thirty-five, the other 
forty-five gallons per minute. The two di- 
viners who submitted to this trial refused 
to allow their. eyes to be bandaged on the 
return journey, saying that it hampered 
them. These are the significant conclusions: 

(1) The diviners crossed thirteen .times, 
all told, over three existing streams of water; 
no one of them indicated precisely the posi- 
tions of the streams. In the trials of Janu- 
ary 19 the errors in distance were eight 
yards and sixteen yards, respectively; on 
January 26 the errors in distance were 
thirty-four yards and forty-four yards. In 
the trials of February 9, where the divin- 
ers had to locate two streams, the errors of 
the first on the way out were nineteen yards 
and seventeen yards, respectively; on the re- 
turn seventy-five yards and fifteen yards. 
The second diviner indicated only one stream 
on the way out, and one on the return, and 
the points chosen were, respectively, forty- 
four and 107 yards from the nearest stream 
in each case. 

(2) From a total of twenty-eight streams 
located by the diviners, and whose existence 
the commission was not able to verify by 
excavations, in the case of two only were the 
points indicated, going and returning, the 
same. ‘The detailed report of Dr. Rendu 
shows that one at least of these must not be 
taken into consideration, for the diviner, re- 
turning with open eyes, could easily recog- 
nize the spot where a few minutes before he 
had thought he felt a running stream. 

(3) Finally, the locations of streams indi- 
cated by a diviner on the return journey 
when blindfolded did not agree with those 
indicated by him on the way out with open 
eyes, with one exception. In this case, ac- 
cording to the report, the diviner was sus- 
pected of counting his steps on the way out 
and on the return. 
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THE CASE OF CALIFORNIA VS. JAPAN 


[* has always been difficult for the Eastern 
American reader to understand clearly 
the fundamental facts and factors in the 
California-Japanese situation. In the edi- 
torial pages of this magazine last month the 
historical perspective of our relations with 
Japan was set forth, as well as the moving 
forces in the rise of modern Japan and her 
relations to the problems of the Pacific. We 
also published extracts from an article in the 
Japan Magazine, by a Japanese authority, 
on what his countrymen do in California. 
A vast amount of prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation had appeared in the daily press on 
the subject. A number of articles in the 
monthly and weekly periodicals, however, 
have traced the deeper significance of the dif- 
ference between California and the Japanese. 

The attitude of the Californians and the 
justification, on their side, for the alien land 
bills passed last month, were given clearly 
and comprehensively in the telegram, sent 
on May 14, by Governor Johnson to Secre- 
tary Bryan. In giving his reason for signing 
the bill, which he denied violated any treaty 
right of the Japanese, or was intended as any 
discrimination against them, Governor John- 
son said: 


For many years a very grave problem, little un- 
derstood in the East, has confronted California; a 
problem the seriousness of which has been recog- 
nized by statesmen in our nation, and has been 
viewed with apprehension by the people of this 
State. When the present constitution of Califor- 
nia was adopted, more than thirty years ago, it 
contained the following declaration: ‘The pres- 
ence of foreigners ineligible to become citizens of 
the United States is declared to be dangerous to 
the well-being of the State, and the legislature 
shall discourage their immigration by all means 
within its power.” 

Of late years our problem from another angle 
has become acute, and the agitation has been con- 
tinuous in the last decade in reference to our agri- 
cultural lands, until finally affirmative action in 
an attempted solution became imperative. This 
attempted solution is found in the action of our 
legislature in the passage of the Alien Land bill. 


Stoutly maintaining that the bill was with- 
in the legal and moral rights of the State, 
and that it aimed to do only what “was im- 
peratively demanded for the protection and 
preservation of California,’ Governor John- 
son reviewed the objections alleged to have 
been advanced in the Japanese protest, and 
set forth the purport and scope of the new 
law. California, he says, makes no discrimi- 
nation; if discrimination there be, it has been 
made by the federal Government. 
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MEETING HELD IN THE CITY OF TOKYO TO PROTEST 
AGAINST CALIFORNIA’S ATTITUDE 


The naturalization laws of the United States, 
long since, without demur from any nation, deter- 
mined who were and who were not elig:ble to 
citizenship. If invidious discrimination ever were 
made in this regard, the United States made it 
when the United States declared who were and 
who were not eligible to cit:zenship, and when 
we but follow and depend upon the statutes of 
the United States and their determination as to 
eligibility to citizenship we cannot be accused of 
indulging in invidious discrimination. May I 
venture to call to your attention the immigration 
law now pending in Congress, which passed both 
houses of the last Congress, where apparently cer- 
tain classes who shall be excluded from our coun- 
try are described as “persons who cannot become 
eligible under existing laws to become citizens of 
the United States.” 

At this very moment the national legislature, 
without protest or objection—indeed, it is pub- 
lished in California by express consent—is using 
the terms that are claimed in California’s law to 
be offensive and discriminatory. 

At least three States in the Union have in the 
past enacted laws similar to the contemplated law 
of California, and the enactments of those other 
States have been without objection or protest. 
That the protest is now made in respect to Cali- 
fornia but emphasizes the acuteness of the prob- 
lem confronting California and demonstrates that 
California is differently viewed than other States 
of the Union, and that if discrimination exists, it 
is discrimination against California. 

We insist that, justly, no offense can be taken 
by any nation to this law, and more particularly 
does this seem to be clear in the instance of a 
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nation like Japan, that, by its own law, prevents 
acquisition of land by aliens. It is most respect- 
fully submitted that, after all, the question is not 
whether any offense has been taken, but whether 
justly it should be taken. I voice, I think, the 
sentiment of the majority of the legislature of this 
State when I say that if it had been believed that 
offense could justly be taken by any nation to the 
proposed law, that law would not have been 
enacted. 

We of California believe firmly that in our 
legislative dealings with this alien-land question 
we have violated absolutely no treaty rights. We 
have shown no discrimination; we have given to 
no nation the right to be justified in taking of- 
fense. So, believing with a strong reliance on the 
justice and the righteousness of our cause, and 
with due deference and courtesy and with proper 
consideration for the feelings and views of others, 
we had hoped the authorities at Washington would 
have seen the question as we in this State have 
been forced to see it—as we must see it or be 
blind. 


The questions that occur to an unpreju- 
diced reader, unfamiliar with the situation, 
are phrased trenchantly in an editorial note 
preceding an article in the Survey, by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Millis, now of the University 
of Kansas, but formerly a member of the fac- 
ulty of Stanford University, and in charge 
of the Asiatic immigration investigation made 
by the United States Commission on Immi- 
gration. The editor of the Survey asks: 


Does the California anti-alien land legislation 
represent the cave-in of American self-assurance 
and dependence when confronted by the individ- 
ual and social efficiency of the Japanese? Or 
does it represent the recoil which a people of fair 
standards of living make when those standards 
for the family and home are undermined by an- 
other people willing to work on a “bunk-house” 
basis of subsistence? 

Is it a righteous effort on the part of Califor- 
nians to throttle agricultural sabotage on their 
fruit farms and keep the land of the Pacific coast 
for the Occident? Or is it a selfish effort to pro- 
hibit the Asiatics from owning land, in order to 
keep them as a cheap, foot-loose, common labor 
force? 

Is it an old, bitter race antagonism which re- 
sents the effort of the under dog to rise? Or is 
it a clash between two kindred, up-looking social 
forces, both strong in ethical motive—the struggle 
of the Japanese to get on, to climb to higher 
standards; the struggle of the Americans to keep 
from being pulled down by a striving but laggard 
people—a presage of the forces which will tug 
at each other in the economic, inter-racial competi- 
tion of the Pacific throughout the coming century? 


In the first place, says Professor Millis, 
the land law signed by Governor Johnson 
in May, “though general in its terms, is 


clearly, essentially anti-Japanese.” He then 
proceeds to build his article upon this state- 
ment: 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


’ 


The average intelligent reader will at once chal- 
lenge the wisdom of this legislation, on the ground 
that it is unjust, unnecessary and impolitic. It 
will be challenged as unjust because it takes ad- 
vantage of discrimination under the federal law 
to further discriminate between aliens -of different 
races lawfully in this country. It limits the prop- 
erty rights of those who must remain aliens, and 
safeguards those of others who might but do not 
become citizens. It will be challenged as unneces- 
sary because, with a narrowly restricted Asiatic 
immigration, there is no menace calling for drastic 
legislation. The new legislation will be 
challenged as impolitic, for it is likely to raise 
again the question of immigration restriction, and 
this should be avoided. Moreover, it might lead 
to the undermining of the party in power in Japan 
and radically change the administration of the 
present agreement. Unless the bars are to be let 
down, and few would advocate it, such friction 
as has been incidental to the present legislation 
is not unlikely to lead to the necessity of exclusion 
by act of Congress. It is needless to say this 
would provoke much trouble. Finally, this legis- 
lation may well lead to commercial loss, for our 
Asiatic markets are quickly affected by a popular 
resentment against what is regarded as unfair 
treatment. 


. . . 


Professor Millis insists that the agreement 
with the Japanese Government, made in 
1907, denying passports to intending immi- 
grants of the laboring class, “except such as 
(1) have been residents of the United States 
and are returning here, (2) are parents, 
wives or children of residents of this country, 
or (3) have and already possessed right to 
agricultural land,” has been faithfully kept 
by the Tokyo Government. 

The anti-alien right legislation in Cali- 
fornia, he says, is not to be explained in the 
light of reason. 


It follows other measures—such as the restric- 
tion upon Japanese immigration itself, the boy- 
cotting of restaurants, laundries and the like 
conducted by or with the aid of Japanese, the pro- 
hibition of marriage between Caucasians and 
Asiatics, and the attempted segregation of school 
children—and is to be interpreted chiefly as an 
incident in the struggle against the so-called “Asi- 
atic invasion.” Incidentally it is designed to 
meet some real and other fancied evils connected 
with the agricultural advance of the Japanese. 

The deep-seated and general opposition’ to the 
Japanese grew largely out of differences in stand- 
ards and competition upon unequal terms. More 
specifically, it developed out of prospective num- 
bers, racial differences, contrast in mode of life, 
competition upon unequal terms, and the clever- 
ness and ambition of the Japanese immigrants. It 
sprang into existence all the more quickly because 
of the successful fight which had been waged 
against the Chinese, who came from the same 
quarter of the world; it became more pronounced 
because of the grouping of the Japanese in re- 
stricted areas, and was fanned into a flame by 
the Asiatic Exclusion League and other organiza- 
tions. Like causes have begotten the same oppo- 
sition to some, if not to all, races of Asiatic immi- 
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that they have-been discriminated against in Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Chile, Peru, and Canada. 


The essence of it all, says Professor Millis, 
is that Japanese competition has been on a 
lower plane than that set by the white man’s 
standard, although the Japanese are capable 
and desirous of more than common wage 
labor. 
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It has been an unequal competition not limited 
to the field of labor. With time it has tended 
strongly to extend to farming, and to certain 
branches of business as well, and the difference 
in standards has not been bridged. Of course, 
there have been other immigrant races, as, for 
example, the Greek and Italian, who have also 
competed on a lower scale, but the degree cf dif- 
ference in the labor market and elsewhere has 
been less than in the case of the Japanese. Differ- 
ences of degree lead to definition and discrimi- 
nation. 





HE state of mind of intelligent Califor- 

nians on the Japanese question is dramat- 
ically illustrated by an incident that occurred 
during the session of the legislature which 
passed the alien land law, and is related by 
Chester H. Rowell, editor of the California 
Outlook, in an article in the World’s Work. 
In reply to a legislator who pleaded for con- 
servative action, “a gaunt farmer” arose to 
reply: 


“Up at Elk Grove, where I live,” he said, “on 
the next farm a Japanese man lives, and a white 
woman. ‘That woman is carrying around a baby 
in her arms. What is that baby? It isn’t white. 
It isn’t Japanese. I’ll tell you what it is— 

“It is the beginning of the biggest problem 
that ever faced the American people!” 


Psychologically, comments Mr. Rowell, 
this statement epitomizes the whole question: 
“What sort of baby shall prefigure the fu- 
ture Californian?” 


Injustice has been the only American way of 
meeting a race problem. We dealt unjustly by 
the Indian, and he died. We deal unjustly with 
the negro, and he submits. If Japanese ever come 
in sufficient numbers to constitute a race problem, 
we shall deal unjustly with them—and they will 
neither die nor submit. This is the bigness of the 
problem, seen in the telescope of the imagination, 
and is the whole reason for the emotional intensity 
of California’s agitation over a situation whose 
present practical dimensions are relatively insig- 
nificant. Californians are vividly conscious of 
their position as the warders of the Western mark. 
They hold not merely a political and geographic, 
but a racial, frontier—the border between the 
white man’s and the brown man’s world. To a 
keen sense of this trust, the possible crisis takes 
on the significance of a new Thermopyle. Psy- 
chologically, this is the Japanese problem in Cali- 
fornia, and no view of the situation would be 
just to California if it omitted a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of this state of mind, and of its pos- 
sible ultimate justification. 

It is equally necessary to recognize that the 
question has a psychological aspect on the Japa- 
nese side also. At this very moment, while this 
is being written, twenty thousand people are surg- 
ing through the streets of Tokyo, clamoring for 
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war with America, all because the California leg- 
islature is considering a measure which is already 
the unprotested law of the United States, by three 
separate federal statutes, which is the law of five 
States, and has been immemorial law in Japan 
itself. Even a mob would not be so irrational 
on merely practical provocation. It is the whole 
revulsion of the brown man’s race pride against 
the white man’s race exclusiveness, concentrated 
for the moment on an otherwise inconsequential 
act of the white man’s outpost province. It is a 
mutual state of emotional hyperesthesia. 


As to the number of Japanese in Califor- 
nia, this writer quotes the census figures of 
1910, which tell us that there were, at that 
time, 71,722 Japanese in this country, of 
whom 55,000 were in California. The 
Asiatic Exclusion League estimates would 
nearly double these figures, for reasons which 
Mr. Rowell specifies in this way: 


The number did not reach 1000 until 1891, and 
since 1907 it has officially included no laborers, 
but has included numerous “picture brides,” many 
of whom have engaged in labor for hire after 
arrival. These women also naturally presage a 
new population of native-born Japanese, who will 
be American citizens. They are the weak point 
in the “gentlemen’s agreement.” If there are 
55,000 Japanese men in the State (or 100,000, as 
the Exclusion League guesses), the privilege of 
each to send his photograph to Japan and marry 
it to a wife means a possible immediate increase 
of the population to 110,000 (or 200,000) with 
the potential permanent increase of the progeny 
of these marriages. These wives, of course, also 
increase the tendency of the Japanese to seek 
more fixed occupations. The picture bride is not 
permitted to leave Japan until her photograph 
husband has provided a place for her. “Catch 
’em wife” is one of the motives commonly as- 
signed by Japanese for taking up land leases. 
To these must be added whatever Japanese slip 
in from Mexico. The Exclusion League insists 
that there is a constant stream of Japanese immi- 
gration to insignificant Mexican ports near the 
border, with no increase in the Japanese popula- 
tion of those ports and no sign of its absorption 
elsewhere in Mexico. 


Statistically, says Mr. Rowell, the quality 
of the Japanese immigrants is very good. 
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They bring in more money per capita than any 
but the English and German immigrants; they 
have less illiteracy than the immigrants from 
Southern Europe; they are nearly all of vigorous 
age and in good health; they do not become de- 
pendents nor provide many serious criminals; 
they are intelligent, energetic, and self-reliant, 
well able to take care of themselves. If white 
immigrants of equal quality were available, they 
would be welcoined enthusiastically in unlimited 
numbers. 


At this point he makes the significant ad- 
mission that “the opposition to the Japanese 
in California is wholly racial.” After citing 
figures of the amount of Japanese participa- 
tion in all business in California, Mr. Rowell 
makes this important statement: 


While the Japanese do an inconsiderable part 
of the business of California, and very little of 
those sorts of farming which California has in 
common with other States, they practically domi- 
nate the labor of the characteristic agricultural 
and horticultural productions of California. 


The explanation of this, the writer goes 
on to point out, is to be found in the migra- 
tory conditions of California, also particu- 
larly in the fruit crops, which are seasonable, 
“requiring a great deal of labor for a short 
time every year and very little labor the rest 
of the year.” Oriental labor adapts itself to 
this movement and to the conditions it im- 
poses, one of the principles of which is that 
the work must largely be done “squatting.” 
Underbidding is the least part of the Japa- 
nese problem in California. 


In the squatting occupations, in which the Jap- 
anese surpass white men in efficiency, they also 
earn more money. In their occupations the dif- 
ference in wages is probably not much greater 
than the difference in efficiency. White 
men shun an occupation in which Orientals are 
generally engaged, just as they shun a neighbor- 
hood in which Orientals largely reside, therefore 
the darker race can monopolize any occupation it 
enters, even without underbidding, simply by the 
retirement of the white men from it. 


rom the superficiat American standpoint, 
says Mr. Rowell, the Japanese are probably 
less popular than the Chinese, whom they 
displace. 


They are less docile and less fitted to that 
status of human mules which the American wishes 
the Oriental to occupy. Their moral and busi- 
ness standards also are more difficult for the 
white man to comprehend. It is a common obser- 
vation that the Chinaman’s only virtues are busi- 
ness virtues, whereas the chief faults of the Japa- 
nese are business faults. Therefore, the American 
business man, understanding no standards but 
business standards, judges the Chinese by his 
virtues and the Japanese by his faults. 
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American and Chinese civilizations are built on 
contract. Japanese civilization is built on per- 
sonal honor and loyalty. So when the American 
business man sees the Chinese keeping his con- 
tract, he discovers in him the one virtue he knows 
how to appreciate. But when a Japanese finds 
himself in a contract which changed conditions 
have now made burdensome, he wonders uncom- 
prehendingly how an honorable gentleman could 
desire to impose on him terms which are now un- 
just. And the honorable gentleman understands 
only that the Japanese wants to sneak out of an 
honest bargain. The two moral standards are in- 
commensurable. The Japanese who may evade a 
business obligation but who will sacrifice his life 
to a punctilio of honor or patriotism—he is a mys- 
tery. But the Chinese who will rob his govern- 
ment, or perjure the member of a rival tong to 
the gallows, but whose business word is invi- 
olable—he is easy to widerstand. 


California, says Mr. Rowell, does not 
seem to appreciate that the present actual 
problem is acute at all, and that 


to precipitate unnecessary action on the insig- 
nificant fraction of the problem within its imme- 
diate jurisdiction may jeopardize the far larger 
permanent responsibility in which California needs 
the codperation of the nation and the world. 
Whether 10,000 acres of Japanese farms shall 
become 20,000 is not overwhelmingly important. 
That the two chief races of mankind shall stay 
each on its own side of the Pacific, there to con- 
duct in peace and friendship the commerce of 
goods and ideas, and of the th'ngs of the spirit, 
but without general interpenetration of popula- 
tions, or commingling of blood—that is precisely 
the greatest thing in the world. 


The editors of the Outlook, in a note pre- 
ceding an article on “White and Yellow in 
California,” point out that 


all the utterances of the Japanese, both in Cali- 
fornia and in Tokyo, all the statements by uni- 
versity men like Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, and ex-President Eliot, 
all the statements made by missionaries in the 
Orient, dwell on international law and treaty ob- 
ligations, and thus emphasize the Japanese side 
of the race question which is now agitating Cali- 
fornia. It is right that our treaty obligations should 
be insisted upon and should not be neglected, but 
this complicated and aggravated problem cannot 
be solved without a thorough knowledge of the 
attitude of the white mass of Californian popula- 
tion towards the immigrants from Japan. 


The article is by Walter V. Woehlke, a 
student of political conditions in Europe and 
this country, a citizen of California, and one 
of the editors of the Sunset, a magazine of 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Woehlke is another 
Witness to the racial animosity towards the 
Japanese, and he explains it in this way: 


Before the Japanese came, every immigrant, 
whether from Northern Europe or Southern, from 
England, Germany, Sweden, Italy, or Greece, tac- 
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itly acknowledged the superiority of the native- 
born, accepted his position in the social scale 
humbly, without question, totally severed the tie 
that bound him to the old home. Peasant or ccl- 
lege. graduate, the immigrant realized—or was 
made to realize—that he was an apprentice, igno- 
rant of the country and its ways, an uninvited 
probationer, marked as an inferior by speech, 
dress, and demeanor. Public opinion inexorably 
forced him to the bottom of the social ladder. 
So frequently was he reminded that no one asked 
him to come, so often was he urged, should he 
complain, to betake himself whence he came, that 
a very high valuation of that unattainable dis- 
tinction, American nativity, grew up in the immi- 
grant’s mind. Even the educated, clear-thinking 
immigrant, no matter how specious the claim of 
racial superiority might appear to him, keenly felt 
the pressure of a patronizing, almost hostile en- 
vironment, and often accepted, unconsciously per- 
haps, the subordinate rank accorded him and his 
nation by those born beneath the Flag. Of the 
force behind this grinding denationalizing ‘proc- 


THE QUESTION OF W 


VERY scholarly analysis of what he calls 
“The White Peril,” is contributed to 
the Japan Magazine (“A _ Representative 
Monthly of Things Japanese,” published in 
English in Tokyo), by Professor Ryutaro 
Nagai, of Wasada University, Tokyo. Pro- 
fessor Nagai reviews the injustices and op- 
pressive acts perpetrated by the white race on 
other branches of the human family, and asks 
whether the whole question, far from being 
a yellow peril to the world, does not assume 
the character of a white peril. 
From the point of view of the yellow 
races, the conduct of the white race is arro- 
gant and unfair. 


To seize the greater part of the earth and re- 
fuse to share it with the races who are hardly 
pressed for territorial space at home, even when 
the privilege is highly paid for by hard labor, is 
so manifestly unjust that it cannot continue. I 
remember that in 1909, when the British taxation 
bill was before Parliament, Mr. Lloyd George 
said in a public speech that London was not made 
for the gardens of the aristocracy, but for the 
poor people as well. And may we not say also 
that the world was not made for the white races, 
but for the other races as well? In Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, and the United States there 
are vast tracts of unoccupied territory awaiting 
settlement, and although the citizens of the ruling 
powers refuse to take up the land, no yellow peo- 
ple are permitted to enter. In Canada alone the 
unoccupied territory is said to be sufficient to sup- 
ply one-half of the world with wheat. Thus the 
white races seem ready to commit to the savage 
beasts and birds what they refuse to intrust to 
their brothers of the yellow race. Even a yellow 
fisherman gleaning the sea along some solitary 
island coast is watched and apprehended for en- 
croaching on the white preserves. Surely the 


ess none but an immigrant can gain an adequate 
conception. 

But this subtle process of self-degradation so 
pleasing to American nostrils never takes place 
in the Japanese soul. In his scanty baggage the 
immigrant brings from Nippon an abiding belief 
in the grandeur of his nation, a feeling of su- 
periority over the rest of the world as unyielding, 
as well developed, as deeply rooted as the Ameri- 
can pride of race. The Japanese is the first 
immigrant who has not only failed to pay homage 
at the shrine of American nativity, but who has 
also. challenged the right of the Caucasian to 
march at the head of the procession. By his 
assertion of equality, the yellow Japanese immi- 
grant has stung American pride to the quick. At 
the same time, his refusal to worship American 
nativity implied an assumption of superiority over 
the naturalized white immigrant who did thus 
worship. And the naturalized Americans, feeling 
the double slight, resented the implication bitterly. 
None is louder in the demand for Japanese exclu- 
sion than the white immigrant or his offspring. 
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arrogance and avarice of the nobility in appro- 
priating to themselves the most and the best of the 
land in certain countries is as nothing compared 
with the attitude of the white races toward those 
of a different hue. 


He closes with the following appeal to the 
Christ spirit in the white man: 


We freely admit that the yellow races cannot 
boast of any superlative innocence or achievement, 
though we furnish most of the religious inspira- 
tion and motive of the world. We have in some 
respects much to learn in the way of further ad- 
vancement along modern lines. There are amongst 
us glaring deficiencies in culture and conspicuous 
inefficiencies of mechanical contrivance. But in 
morals we can compare favorably with those na- 
tions to whose aggression and greed we have with 
reluctance been obliged to allude. If our immi- 
grants be honestly compared with those of other 
nations, we have nothing to fear. The average 
yellow immigrant entering the United States is 
found to possess a larger amount of capital than 
those from other countries. As nations, the yel- 
low people have never waged war of any kind on 
the white races, nor in any manner provoked 
them to jealousy or resentment. When we fight, 
it is always in self-defense. The white races 
preach to us, “peace, peace,” and the futility and 
waste of armamental expansion; while all the 
time they are expending vast sums on armies and 
navies, and enforcing discrimination against us. 
Now, if the white races truly love peace, and wish 
to deserve the name of Christian nations, they 
will practise what they preach, and will sdon 
restore to us the rights so long withheld. They 
will rise to the generosity of welcoming our citi- 
zens among them as heartily as we do theirs 
amongst us. To cry “peace, peace,” without ren- 
dering us justice, is surely the hollowest of hy- 
pocrisy. Any suggestion that we must forever be 
content to remain inferior races will not abide. 
Such an attitude is absolutely. inconsistent with 
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our honor as a nation and our sovereign rights 
as independent States. We therefore appeal to the 
white races to put aside their race prejudice and 
meet us on equal terms in brotherly codperation. 


A trenchantly written article under the 
title of ““Are the Japanese Mongolian?” ap- 
pears in the North American Review, from 
the pen of Dr. William Elliot Griffis. A 
pioneer educator in Japan, organizer of its 
first public schools, the only living white 
man who, from the interior of Europe, saw 
the feudal system in operation, and author 
of a number of widely read and authoritative 
books on Japan, Dr. Griffis is well qualified 
to speak on this subject. In answer to the 
question proposed in the title, he returns an 
emphatic negative. The substance of his 
article is given in the following: 


To class the Japanese as “Mongolians” is ab- 
surd. With that obsolescent term, hostile tradi- 
tions, mental associations, ethnic bigotry, and re- 
ligious Pharisaism compel an instinctive, cuticular 
repulsion. Yet it is as unscientific to call the 
Japanese ‘“Mongolians” as to say that English- 
men are Jutes or that Americans are Angles. Like 
all great peoples, the Japanese are composite in 
origin. Their reputed Mongolianism is but a 
possible incident of their partial and far-off an- 
cestry. Their history, language, ethnology, physi- 
ology, religion, culture, tastes, habits, and psy- 
chology show that instead of being ‘“Mongolians,” 
they are the most un-Mongolian people in Asia. 
There is very little Chinese blood in the Japanese 
composite, and no connection between the lan- 
guages. Physically, the two peoples are at many 
points astonishingly unlike. In the texture and 
attitude of their mind they are antipodal. 


He closes with these emphatic sentences: 


The Japanese are not “Mongolian.” They 
justly refuse to be classed as such. It is the 
disgrace of the United States that the Japanese 
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cannot as yet obtain citizenship. They are as 
likely as any other stock, when naturalized, to 
become in time as patriotic as most other peoples 
among us more or less assimilated. This is true 
largely because real Christianity is certain in time 
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to transform as much American as any other 
human nature that masks its brutishness, injustice, 
and hypocrisy under high-sounding names. In 
treaty-keeping, the Japanese have already proved 
themselves the “whiter” of the two parties. In 
the end, both deserving and winning success, they 
will gain social as they have already won polit- 
ical equality with Occidentals, and the world will 
be the better for it. 





A FEW CHECKS TO 


THE GROWTH OF 


ARMAMENTS 


ROM two quite different points of view, 
in two notable articles in the Deutsche 
Revue, this question is discussed. ‘The first, 
by W. H. de Beaufort, former Netherlands 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, sets out with a 
hopeful but not extravagant estimate of the 
growing influence of the anti-war sentiment 
throughout the world, and, after glancing at 
the various factors in the existing European 
situation, arrives at the conclusion that, for 
the near future, the prospect of the mainte- 
nance of peace is very good. But as to the 
limitation of armaments, he finds the outlook 


anything but cheerful. His judgment is 
that the only thing that can be counted on 
to check the process of continual increase is 
the gradual spread of the conviction that that 
process is bound to lead to financial disaster 
of the gravest kind. Concerning another 
view sometimes put forward, he says: 


Some inconsiderate and impatient people speak 
in the meantime of far more drastic means. The 
excessive armament of the Powers on sea and 
land can be checked, and checked for all time, 
solely and singly—they argue—by a general war, 
which must be entered into in order to bring about 
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OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF A RECONCILIATION 


(John Bull and German Fritz would like to be good friends if they could only get their better halves to come 
to an agreement) 


From Kikeriki (Vienna) 


the final, inevitable solution of the problem. To 
me such assertions seem to betray a great degree 
of thoughtlessness. A general war would put an 
end to the inordinately excessive armament -only 
if one of the belligerent Powers should succeed in 
subjugating all the others and creating a universal! 
empire, like that of ancient Rome, which precludes 
all foreign war.. The possibility of such a con- 
tingency, however, does not enter anyone’s mind. 
After a general European war there would be 
victors and vanquished; the former would remain 
under arms in order to maintain their power, and, 
if necessary, aid‘in defending one country against 
another; the latter would, as soon as their strength 
permitted, arm once more, in order to uphold what 
was left them, and, if possible, to reconquer what 
they had lost and wreak vengeance upon their 
conquerors. 

How the burden of military expenditures can 
be lightened is, as yet, enigmatical, but one thing 
is certain—that a European war would not only 
not conduce to the hoped-for end, but would thrust 
it into a far-distant future. To cure an evil by 
a multitude of evils is always a most dangerous 
experiment, which rarely results in good. In the 
case under consideration it would doubtless lead 
to an incurable aggravation of the evil. 


THE CASE OF ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY 


Rear-Admiral F. Hoffman, of the German 
navy, takes up the subject as related to naval 
armament, with specific reference to the 
Anglo-German situation. He brushes aside 
the possibility of any permanent limitation by 
agreement, and then takes up the limits im- 
posed “‘by nature” upon the increase of the 
naval power of any nation. ‘These he places 
under three heads: first, opposition of the 
taxpayers to the bearing of the growing finan- 
cial burden; second, decline in industrial effi- 
ciency; third, inability properly to man the 
navy. Upon the first head, he says in part: 


What enormous expenditure the creation and 
maintenance of a strong fleet requires needs no 
explanation to-day. Anyone who has followed the 
increase of the German naval budget knows that 


it has risen from 122,000,000 marks in 1898-99 to 
462,000,000 in 1912-13. In England the corre- 
sponding figures are 485,000,000 and 899,000,000 
marks. 

It is obvious that it must be a rich country that 
can stand such an outlay. England, as is well 
known, is the richest country in Europe. That 
Germany is no longer far behind has been shown 
by recent statistics compiled by noted experts. If 
their valuation is correct, Germany, as well as 
England, can stand the burden of its naval arma- 
ments. But to raise the revenue, heavy taxes are 
required, which even the wealthy are reluctant to 
pay. The English Government found itself com- 
pelled to take this sentiment into account and seek 
means to shift the burden of naval armament 
partly upon shoulders less heavily weighted. It 
found them in the colonies, which agreed to con- 
tribute their share, though under conditions not 
altogether pleasant, such as that the vessels were 
to remain in the colonies—however, the object, 
the easing of the English taxpayer, was attained. 
Whether, with a further increase of naval ex- 
penditure, this success will continue, whether the 














THE DISARMAMENT SITUATION IN 1913 


(Ts it altogether a joy, asks the cartoonist of Kikeriki, 
Vienna, to be the angel of peace in the 20th century?) 
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English taxpayers will set the Government a limit 
which she dare not transcend, the future must 
show. At any rate, we see that a day may come, 
even for opulent England, when bounds will be 
set for its naval increase by the refusal of the 
country to pay the inordinately rapidly growing 
taxes. 


On the second head he says in substance: 


If, now, the question be asked what is to be 
done to prevent the decline of industry, the an- 
swer must be: Every possession is sustained by 
the same means by which it was acquired! The 
people must maintain the virtues by which they 
once accomplished great things—diligence, work, 
progressive striving; they must not yield to man- 
ners and customs which will lead them to forget 
what work is, or make it appear unnecessary. A 
people to whom a life of ease, sport, and amuse- 
ment are the chief aims; where the great and 
rich do not set a goed example to the lowly and 
poor, such a people will inevitably retrograde in 
industrial efficiency and will soon be unable to 
satisfy the requirements of a growing navy. It 
is widely asserted, even in England itself, that 
England is on the road of descent from the zenith 
of its industrial productivity. If that be so, it 
will soon set a limit to the increase of her naval 
armament. 


Summing up the situation as regards the 
increasing disinclination to serve in the navy 
he says: 

As elsewhere, so in England, in spite of the 


English love for and familiarity with the sea, 
the desire to serve in the navy is diminishing, 
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because that service has lost a great deal of the 
charm of the days of sailing-vessels. The poetic 
trait which characterized it is lacking in this age 
of steam and electricity. It means now hard 
work with machines, boilers, bunkers, continued 
with the study and practice of ordnance and tor- 
pedoes movable only by machinery; the arduous 
watch on deck of the swiftly shooting vessel. It 
requires great self-sacrifice and self-control, with 
a curtailment, often abandonment, of the welcome 
respites in pert. All this acts as a deterrent, par- 
ticularly in England, where sport and amusements 
are the favorite occupations of all, where the 
people have been accustomed by wars with in- 
ferior foes to gain an easy victory. The desire 
to devote oneself voluntarily to such service has 
lessened greatly, while compulsory service, such 
as prevails on the continent, would, naturally, be 
repugnant to an Englishman, so intent upon the 
maintenance of his free will. 

But it is not alone with obtaining recruits that 
the Admiralty has a hard struggle; the succes- 
sion of officers is growing more scarce, or, at least, 
insufficient for the increased fleet. Recourse is 
therefore had to unusual means, such as appears 
in a recent order of the Admiralty which sum- 
moned_ reserve officers of twenty-two to thirty- 
two years to report for active duty. 


It is evident, says this German writer in 
conclusion, that England has already reached, 
or is near, the point where she must decide 
whether she wants to maintain “‘a fleet which, 
though in number of vessels it transcends by 
far all the other Powers, is not fully manned 
and therefore not ready for war, or the 
opposite.” 





THE OLD CIVILIZATION OF IRELAND 


A MONG writers on the early history of 
Ireland few have been more successful 
than Mrs. Alice Stopford Green, the talented 
widow of John Richard Green, in the prep- 
aration of whose “History of the English 
People” she was a valuable coadjutor. Mrs. 
Green has recently published a volume en- 
titled “The Old Irish World,” which forms 
the subject of a review by Father M. Kenny, 
S. J., in America. 

In 1856, he tells us, Dr. Petrie, the em- 
inent antiquarian, wrote to Lord Dunraven 
that “it seemed derogatory to the feeling of 
superiority in the English mind to accept the 
belief that Celts of Ireland or Scotland could 
have been equal, not to say superior, in civil- 
ization to their more potent conquerors, or 
that they could have known the arts of civil- 
ized life till these were taught them by the 
Anglo-Normans.”” During the past few years, 
however, a remarkable change of sentiment 
has occurred, and “there is now a public 
ready to be interested not only in the Danish 





and Norman civilization in Ireland, but also 
in the Gaelic culture which embraced these 
and made them its own,—a result due in 
large measure to the driving force of Mrs. 
Green’s own historical erudition and rare 
literary power.” 

Of Mrs. Green’s latest volume her review- 
er presents the following critical analysis: 


The first and last chapters are a detailed devel- 
opment of John Mitchell’s dictum that England 
robbed Ireland, stripped and buried her, and then 
wrote lampoons on her tombstone; and also a tri- 
umphal vindication of Mrs. Green’s historical the- 
sis that Irish culture and prosperity were not ad- 
vanced, but set back and finally destroyed by the 
English occupation. . The exposure of Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s slanderous buffoonery is piquant 
reading, but more satisfying, because the subject 
is more worthy of notice, is the manner in which 
the author demolishes the attempted refutation of 
her famous book by the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory’s Irish representative. She has literary dex- 
terity and argumentative acuteness, but authenti- 
cated facts and documented evidence form the 
substance of her proof that arts, commerce, indus- 
try, law, learning and prosperity, and social and 
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intellectual culture structured on religion and mor- 
ality, obtained in Ireland before the Norman set 
foot on her shores; and that this deep-rooted Irish 
civilization, while assimilating what was good in 
Norse- external methods, absorbed both Dane and 


Norman into Irish life and thought, and substan- 


tially persisted until Protestant penal laws eradi- 
cated all of it that force and ferocity could reach. 
Against her bristling array of procfs her opponent 
can only advance his personal preferences for the 
traditional version of the conquerors. The tracing 
of the wide vogue of this fallacious version is of 
special interest, and the laying of the ‘“Scotch- 
Irish” legend, with the fanciful trimmings recently 
superadded by our late ambassador to England, 
should prove particularly instructive to Americans. 


The chapter on “Trade Routes” will dissi- 
pate the impression that Ireland was always 
“remote, unfriendly, melancholy, slow.” 


Trade followed the flag, whether Roman, Caro- 
lingian, Norse, or British, and over each, except 
the British since Tudor days, Ireland fared forth 
and prospered. Phenician and Roman trade with 
Ireland was extensive, and from 200 to 1000 A. D. 
her merchants followed her wide and varied mis- 
sionary tracks. The Scandinavian invasion, while 
temporarily arresting her progress, eventually 
widened her trade routes from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, along the Rhine and Dneiper, to 
Christiania and Novgorod, and even to Astrakhan. 
The Danish pillages of Irish monasteries were for 
articles of value to be found there—an indirect 
testimony to antecedent civilization—and as the 
Scandinavian empire fell, chiefly at Irish hands, 
the Norman connection opened new routes through 


IS SUICIDE A 


HE suicide problem has been a very press- 

ing one in Russia for the last few years. 
Mr. V. Volsky, writing in Sovremenny Mir 
(St. Petersburg), suggests an original solu- 
tion of the problem, and that is, to regard 
suicide as a natural death. He says: 


It is about time to recognize that suicide is not 
infrequently one of the forms of natural death. 
When a person suffering from some incurable 
mental malady, under the pressure of severe mel- 
ancholia, throws himself out of a window on the 
third or fourth story, is that not a natural death 
for him? Before his heart ceased to beat he al- 
ready was a real corpse. He was no longer a 
member of the human family, and the greater or 


lesser rapidity of decomposition of that corpse, of . 


that soulless human frame, does not change one 
or other form of decomposition into unnatural. 
There are cases when a person has spent during 
his lifetime all his moral and physical energies, 
when he has nothing to live with, and he, not 
waiting for the somewhat delayed “natural” death, 
hurries to meet it. The artificially pro- 
duced death is, in our opinion, a natural way out, 
nay, under given circumstances, even a natural 
death. Lastly, if our society regards as natural the 
death of a workingman who perishes, sometimes 
within two months, in a factory of lead face- 


““NATURAL”’ 


central and southern Europe to Asia Minor, till 
the Tudors and their successors closed effectively 
both the sources and the avenues of Irish trade. 


The two other chapters, ““A Great Irish 
Lady” and “A Castle at Ardglass,” crystal- 
lize the story of Irish trade and civilization 
in a person and a place. The “great lady” 
was Margaret, consort of Calvagh O’Con- 
nor, Prince of Offaly, who for sixty years 
“held valiantly the Middle Counties against 
the English manner of government.” 


Margaret was a promoter of peace among the 
Irish, a patron of commerce, law, learning, religion, 
and works of benevolence, presided at asse:nblies 
of judges, historians, poets, and musicians, and, 
while her husband was away battling for his 
country, was busy, says the Annalist, “repairing 
the highways, erecting bridges and churches, mul- 
tiplying Mass-books, performing all manner of 
things profitable to God and her soul, and con- 
ferring countless gifts on the Irish and Scottish 
nations.” . Margaret was heir to culture 
and nobility. Her father was the O’Carroll, Prince 
of Ely. If blood tells, the culture, patriot- 
ism, and piety of O’Carroll and his daughter sur- 
vived three centuries later in the Carrolls of 
Maryland. 


Mrs. Green says in one place: “It is an 
unfinished tale I tell,” indicating “the hope 
of her own unwavering faith that the tale 
will yet be finished in the Irish way.” 


DEATHP 


powder, what are the reasons for not regarding as 
natural the death of a man who is put in sur- 
roundings in which no man can live? 


The writer thinks that suicide ought to be 
looked upon as one of the diseases which 
cause death. Here is his argument: 


In the mortality statistics of all nations, at all 
times, you will invariably find a column of figures 
summarizing the number of deaths from suicide. 

In itself it is nothing alarming. It is nec- 
essary to reconcile one’s self to its existence, as to 
the existence of its neighboring columns; but it is 
impossible not to dwell on it when it assumes un- 
due proportions, when there are too many suicides. 
In regard to other diseases a correct view 
has long been established. It is clear to almost 
everybody that disease is the result of weakness 
of the organism on the one hand, and bad condi- 
tions in which it is put on the other. And no mat- 
ter how different the particulars of this or that 
case may be, the general causes of all diseases are 
perfectly clear. The very names of some diseases, 
for instance, Russian cholera, or Russian typhoid, 
emphasize the most characteristic . . . trait 
of those diseases, at once present a picture of the 
social conditions which generate and feed those 
diseases. y 
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But a certain element of voluntariness of such 
death does not perm:t the people to accept the same 
view of suicide. It is true, statistics have long 
shown the regular recurrence or not less regular 
increase and decrease in the number of suicides, 
that even in the selection of the instrument of 
death the suicides are not as “free” as it seems. 
But the apparent voluntariness of each individual 
suicide hinders the great public from understand- 
ing and recognizing the findings of science. 


Stating that he does not think that the 
commonly accepted causes of suicide, such as 
“increase of necessities,” ‘disappointment in 
life,” “alcoholism,” “‘nervousness of the age,” 
“intense economic struggle,” are the real 
causes, the writer continues: 


If we agree that humanity has always produced 
and, it is likely, will long continue to produce 
groups of persons who end their lives by commit- 
ting suicide, it will be necessary to recognize this 
manifestation as normal in a certain measure. 
The suicide of individual persons then becomes 

2 a function of the social organism. 

It can have different tendencies which would give 
it a definite character, form, and intensity. I 
would say that these tendencies, no matter how 
strange this may sound, can be healthy or un- 
healthy. For instance, the relative growth of the 
number of suicides in connection with the approach 
of old age can, so it seems to me, be called a 
healthy tendency. The non-changing number of 
suicides in different countries or its slow and grad- 
ual decrease or increase can also be added to the 
number cf healthy tendencies. On the con- 
trary, the increase in the number of suicides among 
the active and the strong or a sudden epidemic of 
suicide among all classes of population of a given 
country would be something abnormal and would 
indicate that that society is undergoing a serious 
crisis. 


In Russia the writer observes two un- 
healthy tendencies: a constantly rising num- 
ber of suicides since 1905 and the predom- 
inance of young people among them. We 
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find that, of +175 cases of suicide in the years 
of 1906-1909, where the age was known, 59 
per cent. were younger than 25 years, 34 per 
cent. were from 26. to 50 years, and only 7 
per cent. over. the age of 50. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Volsky that the 
number of suicides is closely connected with 
the political and social life of a country, that 
it decreases when the people are united in 
some common cause and increases in the ab- 
sence of such a unifying force. He says on 
this point: 


We see in Europe where public organization is 
strengthening, where the social struggle is becom- 
ing more intense, the number of suicides for the 
last ten to fifteen years has been falling off: here 
in Russia, in the atmosphere of reactionary oppres- 
sien and public dejection, the number increases at 
a terrific rate. In Western Europe they volun- 
tarily end their lives who have done all they could 
on earth, people who have preserved only a human 
form, but have lost the fire of life. In Russia peo- 
ple depart in their prime. There life’s energies 
have been expended and the exhausted organism 
naturally perishes; here the collective sense of life 
has been lost. 


And this is the remedy, as the Russian 


writer sees it: 


The only possible way to combat the suicide evil 
is to fight against the disintegration of society. 
That man is a social animal finds‘a new confir- 
mation in our epidemic of suicide. Only a group, 
only a collective body creates religion, morality, 
right, only in a collect:ve body can man live. 
Only in society, in an organization of beings like 
himself, does man find freedom from the forces of 
the external world which are striving to enslave 
him, and only in such organization is he able to 
struggle against them. Man is a slave to 
nature in general, and to his own in particular, 
when he is alone. Man is truly the king of crea- 
tion when he is part of a collective whole. 





CONDITIONS AFFECTIN 


LL parents of growing children will read 

with interest the conclusions of mod- 
ern anthropologists and ethnologists on the 
much-debated question in regard to the influ- 
ences exerted respectively by heredity and 
environment on the stature and general de- 
velopment of the human body. 

A thoughtful paper on this subject is con- 
tributed by Dr. F. Regnault to a late number 
of the Revue générale des Sciences. 

The older school of anthropologists consid- 
ered ethnic heredity, i.e., the transmitted fea- 
tures of the race in question, the dominant 
factor. The authority Broca, writing more 
than forty years ago, declared that. neither 


G GROWING CHILDREN 


altitude nor latitude, poverty nor wealth, soil, 
food, nor other features of environment were 
of effect. 

The modern view, however, is just the 
opposite. A study of localities based on 
physical geography instead of on_poiitical 
boundaries, has proved irrefutably that the 
fertility of the soil profoundly affects the 
physique of inhabitants, whether they be men 
or animals. Thus the Limousins, residing 
on the “cold” earths formed by talc schists, 
and the Morvandiaux bred on granitic moun- 
tains were alike small, lean, and ill-developed. 


In a word, all the peasants who ate insufficient 
amounts of- coarse» and innutritious foods were 
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small and meager in size. It is the type popularly 
known in France as Jacques Bonhomme. 


Before quoting Dr. Regnault further it is 
well to define the terms he uses. He prefers 
format to figure or stature, since it refers 
more definitely to size measured in all dimen- 
sions, i.e., to volume. Hypermetric and elli- 
pometric are more precise than giant and 
dwarf, since the latter names are properly 
applied to individuals suffering from certain 
disease. ‘Thus he says: 


Poor and starved savage peoples have been re- 
garded as ellipometric; as, for example, the Bush- 
men of the Hottentots, the Utah Indians of the 
Red-skins, and the Kakalahari Negroes. 

Hyponutrition does not produce merely diminu- 
tion of stature; it modifies other properties, giving 
an elongated trunk, short limbs, a big head, wrin- 
kled skin, enlarged joints, and projecting shoulder- 
blades. As these starved creatures swallow great 
quantities of innutritious food, often clay—they 
have bloated abdomens which give the pelvis a 
forward inclination. They preserve an 
infantile aspect. 


The same thing is true of animals, both 
domestic and wild, when raised on poor land 
where insufficient food is obtained; and also 
if the food is abundant but unsuitable, an in- 
stance being the Norwegian cattle fed on fish, 
which remain small and with small horns 
and have a retarded dentition. Severe cold 
has a similar effect, which explains the small 
size of the Shetland ponies; and according to 
recent investigations altitude, amount of sun- 
shine, and geologic sub-soil are all highly 
important factors. 


An unhealthful climate also acts unfavorably on 
development, and so do wasting diseases con- 
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tracted during childhood or youth, such as ma- 
laria, scrofula, alcoholism, tuberculosis, etc. 

A state may be rich in the eyes of economists, 
yet comprise a majority of individuals poverty- 


stricken from a physiologic point of view. 
It is reassuring to learn that “the figure 
varies under external conditions, but these ; 


variations have no fixity and are not trans- 
missible”; and various cases of wild and 
domestic animals are cited to prove this point. 


It is the same with men. When the adolescent 
Morvandiau, small and thin, descends into a fer- 
tile plain, he recommences a new youth; his 
height increases, his limbs develop, he becomes 
more vigorous. 


Likewise young soldiers from barren re- 
gions often show amazing development after 
a few months of proper feeding on joining a 
regiment. And the opening up of an inac- 
cessible country by railroads frequently alters 
the physical appearance of the populace, be- 
cause of greater prosperity and better food. 

An important point is the following: 


The increase in size may even occur at a pretty 
late age, since ill-nourished persons conserve their 
cartilages of growth a long time intact. On the 
other hand men and animals that are too well-fed 
grow rapidly, acquire their teeth,—especially the 
permanent and wisdom teeth,—earlier, reach full 
growth early, become adult sooner, and pay for 
their precocity by premature old age. 

For every race, human or animal, there exists a 
mean figure—an average format—with individual 
variations which oscillate between the minimum 
and maximum limits. : 

In men these limits are narrower than is com- 
monly supposed. For it is now recognized that 
the size of giants is due to a malady, such as 
acromegaly, while dwarfs suffer from 
rickets, etc. 





IS. DAMASCUS TO SUCCEED CONSTANTINOPLE 
AS TURKISH CAPITAL? 


HE events that are shaping themselves 

in Turkey since the cessation of hostili- 
ties in the Balkans make it appear as though 
the peace that has fcllowed the war will 
prove to be little more than a truce so far 
as the Ottoman Empire, or what is left of 
it, is concerned. Already a process of de- 
tachment of Arabia and the other Arabic- 
speaking parts of Asiatic Turkey from the 
rest of the country is setting in, and in the 
region between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian gulf a movement has been set on 
foot for the separation of Arabia and Pales- 
tine from Anatolia and the other parts in- 
habited by the Kurds and Armenians. So 





pronounced this movement that Field 
Marshal von der Goltz, the German mili- 
tary authority, whose name is well known in 
connection with the efforts to reorganize the 
Turkish army during the reign of Abdul 
Hamid, has written an article on the subject 
in the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna. 

In this article he lays down as the first 
requisite for the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire as now consti- 
tuted after the Balkan War, the completion 
of the armaments in consequence of the 
gravity of the situation in Syria and the dis- 
orders in Arabia. He would also banish 
politics from the army; the navy he regards 


is 
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as solid and loyal. But he particularly in- 
sists on the necessity of gaining over the 
Arabs, and without loss of time, to the de- 
fense of the State. The better to assure 
this he would have the capital of the Otto- 
man Empire removed from Constantinople to 
Aleppo or Damascus as a matter of political 
strategy to arrest the centrifugal action that 
is threatening it with disruption. 

As regards the question of completing the 
armaments: 


It has been announced that a contract has been 
entered into with the Krupps for a supply of guns 
and other war material valued at four millions 
of dollars, and the new battleship built in Eng- 
land is ready for delivery on the last payment 
being made. 


But it is not on the material plane that 
the chief difficulties of any Turkish reor- 
ganization will be found. ‘The trouble is 
one of long creation and can be easily traced 
to the ineradicable spirit of “Byzantinism” 
that pervades the atmosphere of Constanti- 
nople, and that will in time be as fatal to 
their successors as it has been to the Turks 
themselves and was to those before them. 
It was probably with the conviction of this 
in his mind that. Marshal von der Goltz 
urges the radical step of removing the capi- 
tal of the Ottoman Empire as far as possible 
from Constantinople and the cutting loose 
from all the influences of the genius loci; the 
shifting it from the extremity of the em- 
pire to somewhere nearer its center of grav- 
ity and to where it may become a link of 
union between the Turk and the Arab with- 
out which the empire must go to pieces. 

Such action, however, is not of a kind to 
be taken without a full consideration of the 
circumstances and its ultimate consequences. 
The presumption is that the German Field 
Marshal’s object is to strengthen and trans- 
form the Ottoman Empire into a modern 
state. On the other hand, there is the cer- 
tainty that there are powerful influences 
opposed to this plan, especially if it is based 
on a continuance of the union of the tempo- 
ral Sultanate and the spiritual Caliphate in 
the person of the Ottoman sovereign. 

A strong Turkish or Ottoman State occupying 


one of the most important political and military 
strategical regions on the globe, with its ruler 


exercising at the same time the supreme spiritual 
influence over hundreds of millions of co-religion- 
ists subject to other governments in neighboring 
countries, would constitute a situation almost un- 
paralleled in history. 


A scheme was recently propounded in the 
London Times for the reorganization of 
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Anatolia, but it had the defect from the 
Ottoman imperial and centralizing point of 
view that it practically treated that part of 
Turkey as separate in its interests from 
Mesopotamia and Arabia, omitting also Pal- 
estine; nor did it appear to contemplate a 
change of the Ottoman capital. 


The general trend of the policy indicated in 
the scheme in question would be to break up Asi- 
atic Turkey into three or even four parts, with 
varying interests, still governed from a point at 
the far northwestern extremity of the empire, sub- 
ject to the corrosive influences and aggressive 
policies of the Balkan States and Russia. Those 
parts would be Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
and Palestine. 


With regard to the last, a letter from 
Jaffa, written in May, spoke of a movement 
on foot for the acquisition by a great Jewish 
organization of a large area of territory on 
the Syrian-Egyptian frontier to add to Pal- 
estine, and of its failure because of the oppo- 
sition of the Egyptian Government. 


The other areas included in the plan of this 
organization are in the north, and comprise the 
districts of Damascus, Homs, Hamah, Aleppo, 
Antioch, and Aintab, containing, with Palestine 
proper, an area of about eighty thousand square 
miles fit for colonization. To this it is proposed 
to add the eastern half of the island of Cyprus, 
just definitely acquired by Great Britain, after 
thirty-five years of occupation. 


Such a subdivision of Asiatic Turkey as 
here outlined would seem to be incompat- 
ible with the underlying principle of the 
Von der Goltz proposition, and would clash 
with the evident intentions of the German 
group which has obtained the concession 
for the construction of a great port at Alex- 
andretta with the docks, warehouses and 
other requirements of a railway terminal, 
drawing to itself the commerce of the Eu- 
phrates valley and Southern Anatolia. 


The inclusion of Aleppo and Damascus in a 
territory specifically distinct from the rest of the 
empire would disqualify either of them from be- 
coming its capital. 


One of the two projects, therefore, must 
give way to the other, and the probability 
is that when the change of capital for the 
Ottoman Empire comes to be determined on 
the Von der Goltz proposition is the one that 
will prevail, unless the influences working 
for its disruption are stronger than those 
striving for its consolidation. Thus the 
Balkan War, so far from settling anything 
except the subtraction of territory from the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, has raised new 
questions of far greater moment. 
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THE “DIAL’S’” PURITAN EDITOR 


N more than one occasion in years past 

this Review has made reference to the 
admirable editorial work of Mr. Francis 
Fisher Browne, of the Dial (Chicago). The 
recent death of Mr. Browne in Southern 
California, after many years of ill-health, has 
called forth many tributes from literary men 
and from those of other callings who knew 
and appreciated the qualities of his work. A 
few pages of the Dial for June 1 are devoted 
to these expressions and to a brief summary 
of Mr. Browne’s career. 

Born in Vermont, in 1843, of New Eng- 
land Puritan stock, Mr. Browne had learned 
the printer’s trade in his father’s newspaper 
office in Western Massachusetts, and at the 
outbreak of the Civil War enlisted in the 
46th Massachusetts Regiment, and later 
served with the Army of the Potomac. 
After beginning the study of law, and later 
returning to the printing office, Mr. Browne, 
after his marriage in 1867, decided to en- 
gage in literary work, and chose Chicago as 
the scene of his endeavors. ‘There he built 
up the first Western magazine of conse- 
quence, the Lakeside Monthly, which rapidly 
enlisted as contributors the best writers of 
the West and took a high rank among Amer- 
ican periodicals. Although such a venture 
could hardly hope for financial encourage- 
ment at that time, it survived the great fire 
of 1871, and had it not been for the editor’s 
breakdown in health, it might have contin- 
ued to flourish.for many years. After its 
suspension, Mr. Browne acted as literary 
editor of a weekly journal and special edito- 
rial writer for some of the leading Chicago 
newspapers. At length, however, he was 
able to interest the publishing house of Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co. in a journal of literary 
criticism, following some of the lines of such 
English reviews as the Athenaeum and the 
Academy, and in May, 1880, appeared the 
first issue of the Dial. ‘This journal was 
published for twelve years as a monthly, un- 
der the auspices of Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
with Mr. Browne as the responsible editor. 
In 1892, however, Mr. Browne himself ac- 
quired the interest of the publishing house, 
enlarged the Dial, and made it a semi- 
monthly. From that time until his death the 
Dial appeared uninterruptedly under Mr. 
Browne’s guidance and control. 

In addition to his writings in the Dial, 
Mr. Browne is the author of a small volume 
of poetry, “Volunteer Grain,” and of “The 
Every-day Life of Abraham Lincoln.” He 

















FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 
(For thirty-three years editor of the Dial) 


also compiled and edited several anthologies: 
“Bugle Echoes,” a collection of Civil War 
poems; “Golden Poems by British and 
American Authors”; “The Golden Treasury 
of Poetry and Prose’; and seven volumes of 
“Laurel Crowned Verse.” Of the personal- 
ity of their late chief, his colleagues write 
in the Dial, referring to one of his most re- 
cent portraits: 


One need not be a student of human nature to 
read in this face the essential characteristics of 
the man—the kindliness and sincerity and fear- 
lessness, the mingled strains of gentleness and 
strength, of idealism and practicality, of frank- 
ness and reserve, of tolerance and pride. Dow- 
ered with that best of all inheritances, the New 
England conscience and ideals, he held faithful 
to these through fifty years of struggle and dis- 
couragement, of ill-health and poverty. The 
“gradual furnace of the world” tempered and re- 
fined but never crumbled his spirit. It is amaz- 
ing how even those with whom he came most 
casually in contact felt and retained the impress 
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of his powerful personality. Those who knew 
him intimately invariably loved him. Poor as he 
always was in material things, he was rich be- 
yond most in all that ministers to the spirit—in 
friendships, the love of nature, the appreciation 
of literature, kinship with little children and with 
the humble of earth. His feeling for poetry was 
of a sort that now seems almost extinct in the 
world. Few have ever possessed such stores of 
it in memory; few could recite it so well. With 
all the best of English and American verse he 
was thoroughly familiar, but his favorites— 
Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, Burns, Byron, and 
Tennyson—he knew literally “by heart.” For 
Arnold—the one poet, as he used to say, who 
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never told untruths—he had probably the strong- 
est affection. 

Simplicity, sincerity, courage, persistency—these 
were the predominant notes in his character. 
Almost equally marked, however, was a certain 
faculty of analytical insight which enabled him 
to realize at a glance, as it were, the true bear- 
ings and relationships of things—to arrive al- 
most intuitively at the essential truth of a situa- 
tion or a problem. This, in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, seemed only a sort of inspired com- 
mon sense. But in the larger field of public 
affairs it amounted to an instinctive passion for 
justice which placed him constantly with the 
minority, but seldom led him astray. 








A CUBAN PEN PICTURE OF THE SPANISH 






FLEET AT SANTIAGO 


ISTORY is making so fast that the 

not far distant days of our Spanish 
War are still removed sufficiently from our 
consciousness to enable us to appreciate the 
esthetic side of its episodes. “This aspect has 
been well brought out by an eye-witness of 
the doings at Santiago de Cuba, Senor Al- 
fonso Hernandez Cata, extracts from whose 
book, ‘La Estrella,” soon to be published 
in Madrid, are given in Cuba Contempo- 
ranea, the review of Havana: 


The piers were alive with people. Now and 
again from the file of ships, sometimes swinging 
obliquely at their anchorage but never changing 
their relative intervals, would shoot out a boat 
bearing marines to the shore. When they landed, 
the crowd would open up to let them pass and a 
respectful murmur would follow them. The ofh- 
cers wore blue uniforms, brilliant with gold 
lacing. They represented the common hope of 
all, and perhaps for this very reason, at times, 
feeling the eyes of the crowd fixed upon them, 
they would bow their heads as though oppressed 
with the weight of so many hopes. For the popu- 
lace Spain’s power seemed incorporated in those 
six dark craft, which had steamed in so trium- 
phantly one morning, glancing in the sunbeams, 
flags and pennants fluttering in the breeze, amid 
plaudits of joy, their very salutes communicating 
a dash of heroic enthusiasm to the throng gaz- 
ing at them from the shore. In the evenings, 
among the groups discussing the latest rumors on 
the Plaza de Armas, some expert would van- 
quish the pessimism of the timid by reading ex- 
tracts from a Madrid newspaper, in which by a 
comparison of the fleets of the contending pow- 
ers, it was demonstrated to what extent fate and 
foresight combined favored Spain in tonnage, 
guns, and skill. The mere names of the 
warships evoked an atmosphere of patriotism and 
power: Infanta Maria Teresa, Cristobal Colén, 
Almirante Oquenda, Vizcaya, Furor, Pluton. 
And here they were in this insignificant port, 
revealed to the world’s notice by a hazard of 
war, like six bristling claws arming one of the 
Spanish Lion’s formidable paws outstretched from 
afar to guard the prey above which the Eagle 
was circling. 





And then came the day of the great trag- 
edy, one of the most poignant in all naval 
history. Yet, terrible as it was, we can 
scarcely fail to see that it set a stamp of dig- 
nity and heroism upon Spain’s hopeless effort 
that did much to make us forget the many 
and grievous faults she had committed in her 
treatment of the Cuban revolutionists. The 
departure of the fated vessels is thus touch- 
ingly and eloquently described by the Cuban 
writer: 


One morning the marines who had been dis- 


embarked to reinforce the contingent in the 
trenches were recalled to their ships. They 
marched down toward the piers, formed in a 


column of four files, flanked by their officers at 
regular intervals. The rhythmic beat of the steps 
sounding in the ill-paved streets, announced their 
coming from afar, and the people turned out to 
see them pass. They marched with long strides, 
unhesitatingly, no smile on their faces, but with 
an expression testifying as much of heroism as of 
unconcern. An old man watching them from a 
window said to a woman at his side: “They are 
going to their death.” 3 

From the esplanade behind the piers but few 
witnessed the departure of the fleet. It took place 
in the early morning. From the funnels of the 
warships arose dense clouds. of smoke which com- 
bined in the air to form a kind of pall that hov- 
ered above them. When they got under way a 
profound silence reigned; the minds of all seemed 
oppressed by the same anxious thought. The 
sun, causing the water to glow like a funeral 
pyre, lighted up the gay colors of the flags and 
pennants. As the flagship entered the first bend 
of the channel, a “viva” rang out through the 
air. It was a single sonorous, enthusiastic out- 
burst, succeeded by dead silence. Not a wave 
ruffled the water, not a breeze stirred the air, not 
a cloud dimmed the sky. One after the other the 
warships passed out of sight, leaving the bay 
deserted. Only the distant and continuous 
booming of cannon gave the certainty that at 
this moment a supreme combat was_ taking 
place, with all its horrors of destruction and 
death, behind the serene hills gilded by the 
sun’s 


rays. 
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BIOGRAPHY, AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINI 


"THE publication of the autobiographical books 
of August Strindberg will tend to correct the 
unpleasant impression made by his morbid plays, 
Strindberg’s Of which “The Countess Julia” is 
Self- an example. “The Son of a Serv- 
Revelation ant”? relates the principal events of 
his boyhood, and reveals the conditions of life in 
the Strindberg household that fostered the rebell- 
ious spirit that in after years poured out vials of 
wrath and tears upon the printed page. 

“The Inferno” is the trial of a soul, and 
Strindberg is the accused, the judge, and the 
advocate in one. His sickness is of body as 
well as of mind; he sees things during these 
years that are not to be seen and hears things 
that are not to be heard; he touches the edge of 
the realm where all things are horrible, chaotic, 
and illusory. Two unfortunate marriages have 
embittered him. He refers to his second wife, 
the Austrian, ‘as his “jaileress”’; he regards 
Woman as a sensuous feeder upon husks, who 
will not concede freedom to man even in the 
realms of spirit. Always he feels himself to 
have been born out of time and place. Free- 
dom, always more freedom, is his cry, yet he 
cannot be free; his fate is inevitable; he cannot 
escape. “I look for God and find the Devil,” 
he writes; and again: “How is one to explain 
the fact that every step of progress in virtue 
gives rise to a fresh sin”? Strindberg is at last 
rescued from his “Inferno” by a return to physical 
health and by his study of the Northern Seer, 
Swedenborg. 

The last and perhaps the greatest (surely 
as philosophy the greatest) of Strindberg’s books 
is the one which closes and epitomizes the vast 
literary record of his life, “Zones of the Spirit,” 
a compilation from the book of personal experi- 
ence which he kept (Das Blau Buch). 

Here we discover Strindberg once more a 
Christian. Swedenborg’s spiritual philosophy had 
swept his mind clear of the rubbish of atheism. 
It is the end of what Mr. Claude Field calls the 
“Moral Comedy,” as suggested by the familiar 
words of Dante: 

“Surge ai mortali per diverse foci 
La lucerna de mondo.” 

His third marriage has failed, being dissolved 
by mutual consent, but his bitterness against 
woman has gone. He writes of marriage and of 
love with deep and passionate understanding of 
the delicacy and beauty of perfect devotion. He 
defines true marriage as perhaps no other Scandi- 
navian has done, and his exaction from ideal 
marriage is the exaction of the Ultra-Moderns. 
Woman must understand man’s states of soul: 
life must to her be a musical instrument upon 
which she executes a superb harmony; she must 
enter into the holy of holies of life, regenerate, 
transfigured, a soul loving another soul “as it 
is in heaven.” 

Strindberg advises you to read Swedenborg 
with your Emerson in one hand. This advice 


By August Strindberg. Putnam. $1.25 
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will also hold for Strindberg. Also it is best to 
read Strindberg backwards, for only by the 
knowledge of the man will you understand the 
lonely boy of “The Son of a Servant.” 

What is the summary of his research as scien- 
tist, writer, and philosopher? What was so 
plastic in his faith that it assumed all forms, yet 
stubbornly resisted transmutation? Here is the 
“Summa Summarum” 

“Pray, but work; suffer, but hope; keeping 
both the earth and the stars in view. Do not 
try and settle permanently, for it is a place of pil- 
grimage; not a home, but a halting place. Seek 
truth, for it is to be found, but only in one place, 
with Him who Himself is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” 


A biographical character sketch of Ellen Key, 
the celebrated Swedish writer on social and eco- 
nomic topics, particularly the feminist question, 

. has appeared in English transla- 
pag tion from the Swedish. It is en- 
titled “Ellen Key: Her Life and 
Work,”* and is by Louise Nystroém-Hamilton, and 
the English translation is by A. E. B. Fries. It 
is written from intimate knowledge, by the wife 
of the founder of the People’s Hospital in Stock- 
holm, where, for more than twenty years, Ellen 
Key taught and lectured. There is an apprecia- 
tive introduction by Havelock Ellis, and a frontis- 
piece and other portraits. 


A series of amazingly intimate reminiscences 
of the royal courts of Europe is given in the life 
story of Countess Marie Larisch.’ It is the first 

full and detailed account ever pub- 
See Sue lished of the tragedy of Meyerling, 

in which, twenty-four years ago, 
the Archduke Rudolph, heir to the throne of Aus- 
tria, lost his wife. Countess Marie Larisch is a 
niece of the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
(being the only daughter of Duke Ludwig of 
Bavaria). She tells many interesting and new 
things about her august and unfortunate aunt, 
and about court life at Vienna. The chief interest 
of the book, however, is the fearful, tragic story, 
told now in the minutest detail, of the last hours 
of Archduke Rudolph and the beautiful, unfor- 
tunate Countess Mary Vetsera, who perished with 
him. The book is entitled “My Past.” 

A few other noteworthy works of biographical 
and historical reminiscent interest include: “The 
World’s Leading Conquerors” (Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, the Ottoman Sultans, the Spanish 
Conquistadors, and Napoleon), by W. L. Bevan, 
of the University of the South, in the series, “The 
World’s Leaders,” edited by W. P. Trent‘; “Prin- 
cess and Queen of England, Life of Mary II,” by 
Mary F. Sandars’; “Royal Women” (Elizabeth, 
2 Ellen Key. By Louise Nystrom- =r Translated by 


Anna E. P. Fries. Putnam. 187 pp., ill. $1 
3 My Past. By Countess Marie Larisch. Putnam. 379 pp., 
0, 


3.5 
i The World’s Leading Conquerors. By W. L. Bevan. 
Holt. 473 pp., ill. $1.75. 
5 Princess and Queen of England; ie, as Mary II. By 
Mary F. Sandars. Duffield. 386 pp., ill. 
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Mary Queen of Scots, Marie Antoinette, and the 
Empress Josephine), by Mary Ridpath-Mann ; 
“Richard Jeffries: His Life and His Ideals,” by 
Henry S. Salt;> and “Mark Twain and Happy 
Island,” (“a record of days in Bermuda’), by 
Elizabeth Wallace.’ 


That rugged figure in Civil War politics, one of 
the best-loved and best-hated men of his time, 
Thaddeus Stevens, is the subject of a new biog- 
raphy by Professor James A. ‘Wood- 
burn, of Indiana University.’ It is 
natural, and in fact almost in- 
evitable, that Professor Woodburn should develop 
his book from a biographical sketch into a rather 
elaborate study of political history in the period of 
the Civil War and Reconstruction. Now that the 
thought of this generation has been turned to the 
stirring events of that period by the observance of 
many semi- -centennial anniversaries, it is fitting 
that the statesmanship of the period, as well as 
the military leadership, should be properly recog- 
nized. Stevens, in his day, was known as the 
Great Commoner, and there was much in his 
career that warranted such a characterization. 
Whatever may be thought of his partisanship, 
Stevens, by his direction of the financial policy 
of the Union during the war, and in dealing with 
the money stringency, proved himself one of the 
ablest parliamentary leaders of our history. 


A Civil-War 
Statesman 


Almost simultaneously with the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Gettysburg appears an 
appreciation of “Pickett and His Men,” by the 
The Hero of Widow of General George E. 

Pickett’s Pickett.” Mrs. Pickett has based her 

Charge account of the battles in which her 
husband took part on the official and other reports 
of eye witnesses and participants, She declares 


that she has purposely avoided reading histories 
of the war by authors on both sides, and has 
based her own narrative upon strictly original 
material, excluding every disparaging statement 
which the facts of history and justice to all par- 
ticipants would possibly permit. The spirit of 
the book is admirable, and will be read with 
almost equal interest by the survivors of both 
armies. 


“A Sunny Life” is the apt title of the biography 
of the late Samuel June Barrows, by Isabel C. 
Barrows, his wife.’ One can hardly imagine such 
a career as having been lived else- 
where than in America. It will 
doubtless be news to many of Mr. 
Barrows’ friends of his later years that he was 
born in New York’s old East Side. He was self- 
supporting from the age of eight. An errand-boy 
in a printing-office at nine, teaching himself short- 
hand, becoming a newspaper reporter, and later 
secretary to William H. Seward, then Secretary 
of State in the early reconstruction period, a news- 
paper correspondent with Custer on the plains dur- 
ing the ’70’s, he became a divinity student at 
Harvard, and, for sixteen years, was editor of 
the Christian Register, the official organ of Uni- 
tarianism in America. Even these varied activities 
formed only the vestibule, as it were, of Mr. Bar- 
rows’ public career, for he became a member of 
Congress at the time of the Spanish War, and 
during the last ten years of his life served as 
Secretary of the New York Prison Association, and 
at the time of his death was president of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, being recognized as one 
of the leading penologists of the United States. 
Mrs. Barrows, herself a_ skilled and _ practised 
writer, has had the great advantage, in this in- 
stance, of a special knowledge and sympathetic 
interest in her subject. 


A Typical 
American 





SOCIOLOGY AND GOVERNMENT 


stinging, incontrovertible logic, all the social, po- 
litical, and economic wrongs and injustices from 


SOME months ago the newspapers reported Dr. 

Alfred Russel Wallace as saying that the civ- 
ilized world had made no progress in morality 
since the days of the Egyptians. 
Dr. Wallace, now in his ninety-first 
year, was the co-discoverer with 
Darwin of the principle of evolution, and such a 
verdict upon social conditions from a man of his 
ripened judgment seemed discouraging indeed. 
His point of view is set forth clearly and convin- 
cingly in his book, “Social Environment and Moral 
Progress,” which has just come from the press.’ 
It is a sad and dark picture that he paints: “Our 
whole system of society is rotten from top to 
bottom, and the social environment is the worst 
that the world has even seen”—this is his verdict. 
In justification of it, he recalls to our minds, with 


Dr. Wallace 
on Social Ills 





1 Royal Women: Their History and Romance. By Mary 
ah 1 Mann. McClurg. 216 pp., ill. .25. 
2 Richard Jefferies; His Life and His Ideals, By Henry S. 
Salt, London: A. C. Fifield. 119 pe. 25 cent 
> Mark 7 ain and the Happy Island. By E lizabeth Wallace. 
McClurg, 3 ill. $1. 
* The Life +» Thaddeus Stevens. By James A. Woodburn, 
Bobbs- Merrill. 620 pp., ill. » $2.50, 
5 Pickett and His Men. By LaSalle Corbell Pickett. Lip- 
pincott. 313 pp., ill. $2.50. 
6 Social Environment and Moral Progress. By Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, Cassell. 181 pp. $1.25. 


which we suffer to-day. After treating of moral- 
ity in general, and of character as a permanent 
attribute of humanity, he devotes a chapter to 
environment during the nineteenth century, trac- 
ing the gradual urbanization of life in civilized 
countries, the drift from country to crowded city, 
and all the ills of “hectic ipdustrialism.” A few 
of the words and phrases in his chapters show the 
range of his indictment: Insanitary Dwellings, 
> Adulteration, Bribery, Gambling, Immoral Jus- 
tice, Prostitution, Alcoholism, and Suicide. The 
result of the vast economic revolution which has 
come of the advance of man’s power to utilize 
the forces of nature has been, says Dr. Wallace, 
“almost entirely evil’; all our remedies “have 
been petty and ineffectual.” Closing with what 
he calls “the root cause and the remedy, Dr. Wal- 
lace says: 

“Tf we review with care the long train of social 
evils which have grown up during the nineteenth 
century, we shall find that every one of them, 
however diverse in their nature and results, is 





7 A Sunny Life: The Biography of Samuel June Barrows. 
By Isabel C. Barrows. Little, Brown. 323 pp., ill. $1.50, 
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due to the same general cause, which may be 
defined or stated in a variety of different ways: 

“(1) They are due, broadly and generally, to 
our living under a system of universal competition 
for the means of existence, the remedy for which 
is equally universal codperation. 

“(2) It may be also defined as a system of eco- 
nomic antagonism, as of enemies, the remedy be- 
ing a system of economic brotherhood, as of a 
great family, or of friends. 

“(3) Our system is also one of monopoly by a 
few of all the means of existence: the land, with- 
out access to which no life is possible; and capi- 
tal, or the results of stored-up labor, which is now 
in the possession of a limited number of capital- 
ists and therefore is also a monopoly. The rem- 
edy is freedom of access to land and capital 
for all. 

“(4) Also, it may be defined as social injustice, 
inasmuch as the few in each generation are 
allowed to inherit the stored-up wealth of all 
preceding generations, while the many inherit 
nothing. The remedy is to adopt the principle 
of equality of opportunity for all, or of universal 
inheritance by the State in trust for the whole 
community. 

“These four statements of the existing causes 
of all our social evils cannot, I believe, be contro- 
verted, and the remedies for them may be con- 
densed into one general proposition; that it is 
the first duty (in importance) of a civilized 
government to organize the labor of the whole 
community for the equal good of all; but it is 
also their first duty (in time) to take immediate 
steps to abolish death by starvation and by pre- 
ventable disease due to insanitary dwellings and 
dangerous employments, while carefully elabo- 
rating the permanent remedy for want in the 
midst of wealth.” 


A stimulating discussion of the “Larger Aspects 
of Socialism,” particularly on its intellectual and 
spiritual sides, is Mr. William English Walling’s 
latest contribution to the literature 
of socialism.’ Starting out with a 
quotation from a public speech of 
the late Senor Canalejas, Premier of Spain,— 
“Socialism is not only a doctrine, a system, a 
method; it is all this and more; it is a civiliza- 
tion,’—Mr. Walling deliberately argues his way 
through philosophy, science, biology, history, so- 
ciety, morality, education, man, woman, and social- 
ism. He buttresses his statements with copious 
quotations from socialistic and  anti-socialistic 
writers, devoting considerable space to the ideas 
of Ellen Key, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, and 
Olive Schreiner. There is an appendix on social- 
ism and pragmatism and on socialism and re- 
ligion. 


The Meaning 
of Socialism 


A vigorous exposition of syndicalism in_phi- 
losophy and practice, together with a concise 
statement of its present status all over the world, 

is made by Mr. André Tridon, 

Syndicalism his book, “The New Unionism.”? 

This is a study of industrial agi- 
tation all over the world, under whatever name it 
may appear: Industrialism (I. W. W.) in the 
United States, Revolutionary Syndicalism in 
France, Localism or Anarcho-Socialism in Ger- 
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many. In order to make the picture more appeal- 
ing, Mr. Tridon gives us literary sketches of some 
of the leaders in the movement, including Hay- 
wood, Ettor, Giovannittii, —Tom Mann, Pataud, 
Yvetot, Ferri, Por, and others. There are many 
helpful documents included in the text, in extenso 
or in summary. 


“We live,’ says Walter Lippmann, in his bril- 
liant essay, “A Preface to Politics,’*® in a revolu- 
tionary period, “and nothing is so important as 
to be aware of it.” The measure 
“of our self-consciousness will more 
or less determine whether we are 
to be the victims or the masters of change.” ‘The 
age, says Mr. Lippmann, in conclusion, “is rich 
with varied and generous passions,’ and that is 
the hope for it. 


An Age of 
Change 


In seven crisp chapters Mr. Edward Sandford 
Martin discusses from the standpoint of mere man 
why the minds of modern women are so much 
disturbed; what social changes they 
seek; whether these changes would 
be beneficial; and whether the suf- 
frage would help to bring them about. He pays 
his respects to President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr; 
Mrs. Belmont, Miss Jane Addams, Miss Inez Mil- 
holland, and others, closing with his own idea 
of what the “fuss” is all about. 


Women and 
Social Change 





1 The Larger Aspects < Socialism. By William English 
Walling. Macmillan. 403 $1.50. 
he New Unionism. yy Andre Tridon. Huebsch, 198 
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3 A Preface to Politics. By Walter Lippmann. Mitchel. 
Kennerley, 318 pp. $1.50. 

4 The Unrest of Women. By Edward Sandford Martin. 
146 pp. $1. 
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The eminent Swiss scientist and psychologist, 
Dr. F. W. Foerster, lecturer in ethics and psy- 
chology at the University of Zurich, some year or 
so ago brought out his book ‘Mar- 
riage and the Sex Problem.’’* This 
has gone through five or six edi- 
tons in the German original, selling more than 
40,000 copies, and has been translated into three 
languages, English now making the fourth.’ Dr. 
Foerster writes from the standpoint of the psy- 
chologist and educator, but comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Christian marriage ideal best answers 
the physical, ethical, and spiritual needs of hu- 
manity. There is a section, written with admir- 
able clarity and restraint, dealing with the educa- 
tion of boys and girls. 


Marriage 


A very keen analysis of the attitude of think- 
ing men of to-day towards the problems of the 
future was made recently by that brilliant Eng- 
lishman, H. G. Wells, in an address recently 
delivered at the Royal Institution. This address 
has just been published in book form, under the 
title “The Discovery of the Future.” There are 
two types of mind, says Mr. Wells, utterly di- 
vergent, and to be distinguished chiefly by their 
attitude toward time. The first, the predomi- 
nating one, that of the majority of living people, 
he says, is that which seems “scarcely to think of 
the future at all, which regards it as a sort of 





1 Marriage and the Sex Problem. By F. W. 
Stokes. 225 pp. $1.35. 

2 The Discovery of the Future. By H. G. Wells. 
61 pp. 50 cents. 


Foerster 


Huebschl 


blank non-existence upon which the advancing 
present will presently write events.” The second, 
which Mr. Wells characterizes as more modern 
and much less abundant, “thinks constantly, and 
by preference, of things to come, and of present 
things mainly in relation to the results that must 
arise from them.” The first type he calls the legal, 
or submissive; the second, the legislative, or cre- 
ative, or masterful. “Things have been, says the 
legal mind, and so we are here. ‘The creative 
mind says we are here because things have yet 
to be.” ‘ 


Three recent books on British governmental 
structure and problems are: F. W. Bussell’s “A 
New Government for the British Empire.’* Carl- 
ton Hayes’s “British Social Poli- 
tics”*; and H. S. Perris’s “Pax Bri- 
tannica.”” Dr. Bussell, who is fel- 
low and vice-principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and author of a number of books on the 
politics of government and the government of 
politics, enters a special protest against the “ran- 
cor of party spirit,” which, he says, brings about 
such a state of affairs in political and_ social 
Britain that “while the real character of our com- 
plex nation remains sound, all public and politica] 
influences, methods and vocabulary are alike de- 
moralizing.” The matter with England, in his 
opinion, is chiefly “the opportunism and avowed 
helplessness of our public men.” Professor Hayes’s 
book points out briefly and clearly what has re- 
cently been accomplished along the lines of social 
reform and the welfare of the workingman: 
workmen’s compensation, trade unionism, child 
welfare, old-age pension, unemployed, sweated 
labor, housing and the problems, the Lloyd-George 
budget, curbing the Lords, and. national insur- 
ance. Mr. Perris is secretary of the British Com- 
mittee of the British-American Peace Centenary. 
His “Pax Britannica” is a study of the history of 
British pacification—“a point of view which is 
new in history books, but which is vital in the 
thought and aspiration of this present age.” 


British 
Problems 


A very painstaking, comprehensive, and useful 
compendium is Professor Frederic Austin Ogg’s 
new work on “The Governments of Europe.’” 
The treatment follows three gen- 
eral lines: a comparative study of 
political. institutions; a summary 
of historical origins; and a brief, impartial expo- 
sition of political parties and of the institutions 
of local administration. Necessarily, a work of 
this kind is more or less encyclopedic in style, but 
its thoroughness and scope make it a very useful 
addition to the ever lengthening list of works on 
political history and political institutions. 


European 
Governments 
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N Englishman’s impressions of the Golden 
State,’ in a tour “guided rather by a vagrant 
taste for idling than by any desire to tilt against 








ss the windmills of great national 
Englishman problems,” affords some interesting 
in California jeading. The author, Arthur T. 


Johnson, has a keen eye and the courage of his 
convictions. He does not always say “nice” things, 
but one is impressed by the justice of most of his 
observations.’ 






A series of sketches of famous pioneers who 
carried the Christian gospel to the American In- 
dian has been gathered and edited by Mary Gay 
Humphreys under the title, “Mis- 
sionary Explorers Among the Amer- 
ican Indians.” * John Eliot, Samson 
Occum, Daniel Brainerd, Marcus Whitman, Ste- 
phen Riggs, and John Lewis Dyer are the subjects 
of the volume. 


Missionary 
Explorers 






Labrador is interesting far out of proportion 
to its material attractiveness. Its sparse popula- 
tion, living, as it does, under such severe phy- 
sical conditions, in a comparatively 
unknown region of vast extent, 
would appeal to the outside world 
in only meager degree, were it not for two things, 
the cod and seal fishery and the uplift work of 


Little-Known 
Labrador 










1 California: 
State. By Arthur T. Johnson. Duffield. 346 pp., ill. 
2 Missionary Explorers Among the Aamadions Indians. 
by Mary G. Humphreys. Scribner’s. 306 pp., ill. $1.50 
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An Englishman’s Im gerne of the Golden Dr, Grenfell. 
say a 
about it, covering 529 pages, 
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AND ADVENTURE 




























THE “PRAYER LEADER” OF LABRADOR 


(One of the quaint characters described by Dr. Grenfell 
in his latest book) 


A comprehensive, one might almost 
last-word, account of Labrador and all 
by Dr. Grenfell 
and some others, furnishes an 
illustrated book of description 

































that is well worth doing. 
There are appendices and an 
excellent bibliography.® 


According to George Pal- 
mer Putnam, the completion of 
the Panama Canal will mean 


the rediscovery 

—- of Central 
America. This 

region he characterizes as “a 


delightful pasture new, where- 
in the traveler, who is 
equipped with a moderately 
healthy liver, a passable tem- 
per, and an inquisitive dis- 
position, may browse with pe- 
culiar satisfaction.” These 
words are quoted from the first 
chapter of Mr. Putnam’s book 


“The Southland of North 
America.” * There are plenty 
of interesting pictures in the 


volume and some quite enter- 
taining reading. 
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book on California) 








THE PRESENT OCCUPANTS OF THE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


(From a photograph taken by Arthur T. Johnson and reproduced in his 
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Two new books on Panama that have a lively 
interest, as well as the value of first-hand informa- 
tion, are: “Zone Policeman 88,” by Harry A. 
Franck, and “Panama and What It 
Means,” by John Foster Fraser. 
Mr. Franck, who made_ himself 
known almost all over the world a few years ago 
by his “Vagabond Journey,” is a born story-teller 
and a born tramp. When that combination goes 
into a book of travel, the reader gets something 
worth while. In this book, which is full of speak- 
ing pictures, the reader gets not only a picture 
of the Canal Zone as seen by the curious tourist 
in a hurry, but the life and spirit of all the great 
engineering country. Mr. Fraser writes in a more 
serious vein, but with a picturesqueness that is 
almost equally appealing. 


Panama and 
the Zone 


A new book on Chile which supplies much in- 
formation not given in the text-books is W. H. 
Koebel’s “Modern Chile,’® with illustrations and a 
map. There are chapters on the in- 
tellectual and temperamental quali- 
ties of the people, as well as the 
economics of their country. 


Chile and 
the Chileans 


“Magnetic Paris,” by Adelaide Mack, is a vivid, 
rapid account of several weeks spent in the French 
capital by an American girl who knew “more 
or less French.” ‘The pictures are 
clever and generally illustrate the 
text." Another book of Paris from 
the inside is “The Spirit of Paris,” OF Frankfort 


Century. 314 


Impressions 
of Paris 


1 Zone Policeman 88. 
pp., i 

2 dg and w hat It Means. By John F. 
291 pp., ill. $1.7: 

3 Modern Chile. By W. H. Koebel. 

Pte 278 pp., ill. $2.50. 

4 Magnetic Paris. By Adelaide Mack. 
pp., ill. $1.75. 


By Harry A. Fesnih. 
Cassell. 
London: G. Bell & 
Bobbs - Merrill. 


Fraser. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Summerville. It is written in lively style and illus- 
trated in co!or. 


And still the press issues books of description, 
argument, explanation, and laudation on _ the 
Balkan War. “With the Turks in Thrace,” by 

Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, the brilliant 

The — war correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph,’ gives the story 
of the retreat of the Ottoman forces before the 
Bulgars to the accompaniment of some excellent 
illustrations. “With the Bulgarian Staff,” by Noel 
Buxton, M. P.,’ tells the story from the other side. 
It is also adequately illustrated, chiefly from pho- 
tographs. The Bulgarians, says Mr. Buxton, in 
closing, ‘‘according to all the theory of the mili- 
tarists, ought to be feeble for want of fighting. 
He had fought no war worth mentioning; he had 
not even won his own freedom, like the Greek, 
the Serb and the Montenegrin; he was a parasite 
protégé of his Russian patrons. Yet, in spite of 
all, he developed a character as energetic, as 
virile, as resourceful, and as brave as any in the 
world.” 


An account of a journey to Mecca and Medina, 
the first made by an Englishman in more than 
half a century, and the story of the Turkish at- 
tempts to subdue Yemen are 
given by A. J. B. Wavell in “A 
Modern Pilgrim in Mecca.”* The 
text is enlivened with many characteristic il- 
luminating incidents. 


5 The Spirit of Paris. By Frankfort Summerville. 
Adam and Charles Black. 269 pp., ill. $2. 
6 With the Turks .n Thrace. By Ellis Ashmead - Bartlett. 


Doran. 335 pp., ill. $3. 
Jith the oe Staff. By Noel Buxton. 
By A. J. B. Wavell. 


An English 
Pilgrim 





London : 


Macmillan. 
164 pp., ill. 3 
8 A Modern Pilgrim i in Mecca. Small, 
$2.80. 


Maneaed. 349 pp., ill. 
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THE FOREIGNER CLOSING IN ON CHINA 


(Map used by Frederick McCormick in his book, 


“The Flowery Republic.” See next page) 
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BOOKS OF TRAITEL, EXPLORATION AND 


A tramping diary with notes and reflections, 
with chapters on town and country life, journalism, 
and seaside resorts,—this is the latest volume of 
Stephen Graham (author of “Un- 
discovered Russia” and “A Vaga- 
bond in the Caucasus’), which he 
has entitled “Changing Russia.” Mr. Graham 
has the faculty of seeing the significant, typical 
things in any country and of writing about them 
in a thought-provoking style. He tells a great 
deal about the inner life of the Russian bourgeois, 
of whom, by the way, he has a very, very poor 
opinion. Russian literature, he tells us, is stag- 
nant. . “The intelligentia, aided by the spirit of 
the West, is in steady conflict with the national 
spirit, and neither will give way.” The book is 
full of anecdotes and incidents casting an in- 
structive light upon Russian life. A good deal 
of the same sort of side lights on the life of Rus- 
sian masses, particularly the peasants, in this case, 
is given in A. S. Rappoport’s “Home Life in 
Russia.” 


Life in 
Russia 


A strong new, authoritative book on China under 
the title “The Flowery Republic” has been written 
by Frederick McCormick.’ For a dozen years Mr. 
, McCormick has been special writer 
and war correspondent for a num- 
ber of the best-known metropolitan 
journals of this country. He has been in China 
for years, was with the Russians and Japanese 
alternately during the war, and talked with most 
of the big men on both sides. His style is enter- 
taining and impressive, and he has added much 
to the book by the exceedingly interesting and 
unusual pictures. 


The Chinese 
Republic 


A new edition (the ninth) thoroughly revised 
and brought down to date, of Ernest W. Clem- 
ent’s “A Handbook of Modern Japan,” has been 
brought out by McClurg.’ The 
view-point, the writer tells us, is 
that of greater Japan as it is to-day. 


Modern 
Japan 


Price Collier, who always sees the significant 
thing in his world experiences and knows how 
to describe it so stimulatingly and illuminatingly, 

yaaa 4 has done nothing better than his 

Poor non “Germany and the Germans From 

Eyes an American Point of View.’” He 
has aimed, he tells us in his introduction, to write 





we Chasing Russia. By Stephen Graham. Lane. 309 pp., 
lll. JU, 
2 Home Life in Russia. By A. S. Rappoport. Macmillan, 


287 pp., ill. $1.75. 

% The Flowery Republic. By Frederick McCormick. Apple- 
ton, 447 pp., ill. $2.50. 

+ A Handbook of Modern Japan. By Ernest W. Clement. 
McClurg. 436 pp., ill. $1.40. 

5 Germany and the Germans 


. From an American Point of 
View. By Price Collier. 5 


Scribner’s, 602 pp., $1.50. 
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PRICE COLLIER 
(Whose latest book, ‘Germany and the Germans,” is 
noticed on this page) 


not a guide book, certainly not a history; rather a 
sketch of “what is on the other side of the great 
doors when the announcer speaks your name and 
you enter Germany.” Mr. Collier’s frankness is 
amazing. His faculty for appreciation is as evi- 
dent as the keenness of his literary scalpel. There 
are twenty-two pages of “Conclusion” in the last 
chapter. The sum and substance of it all, how- 
ever, is that “many of the weaknesses and much 
of the strength of Germany are artificial. They 
have not grown, they have been forced.” Ger- 
many “is the most over-governed country in the 
world.” Germany “has shown us that the short 
cut to the governing of a people by suppression 
and strangulation results in a dreary development 
of mediocrity. From the American point 
of view any sacrifice, any war were better than 
the domination of the Prussian methods of nation- 
making.” 











“THE Lower Depths,” a play of “to-day and to- 

morrow,” by Maxim Gorky,' as written in the 
argot of the underworld. It is constructively, a 
variant of “The Third Floor Back,” 


Gorky’s “The . 
pel or more definitely, of “The Serv- 
Depths” ant in the House.” All three are 


based upon the appearance in differing social 
groups of a mysterious man who, in spiritual in- 
fluence, typifies the Christ. 

Mikhail Ivanoff Kostiloff and his wife, Vas- 
silisa, are keepers of a night shelter, a miser- 
able cellar where vagabonds and _ tatterdemal- 
ions seek refuge. In this shelter live Andree 
Klesshtsh, a locksmith, and his wife, Anna, who 
is dying with lung trouble; Nastya, a street- 
walker; Pepel, a thief; Kvashnya, a hawker of 
meat pies; “The Actor,” a chronic drunkard; 
Alyosha, a bootmaker; Satine, a cynic, and other 
birds of a feather. A pilgrim enters—Luka, an 
old man. He surprises the inmates by simply 
being kind. They nickname him “Grandpa” and 
“Daddy,” in contempt of his good-nature, but 
gradually each in some spasm of acute misery 
of mind or body turns to him for comfort—Na- 
tasha, for defense of the silly novel she is read- 
ing; Anna for strength to die. He comforts all. 
To Anna he says: “You’re going to die and then 
you’ll be at peace, there’ll be nothing more yer 
need fear, nothing. Death—it settles all : 
They'll lead you up to God, and they’ll say,. ‘Lord, 
look here, behold here is Thy servant, Anna’ 
Then He’ll say, ‘Take her, that Anna, into Para- 
dise. Let ’er be at peace—for I know ’er life, it 
was very hard—she’s very weary.’ ” 

To brawlers, Luka says: “I only say that is 
one man ’asn’t done good to another ’e ’asn’t done 
well”; and again to Pepel, the thief, who asks 
Luka if there is a God, he whispers: “If you 
believe it—there is; if you don’t believe it, there’s 
not—that which yer believe in that is i 

Throughout the play the old man works upon 
the minds and hearts of these children of the 
“lower depths.” He relates the touching story of 
an ignorant man in Siberia who believed that 
there was on earth, actually, a land of righteous- 
ness. A scholar comes to exile in Siberia and by 
means of maps makes it quite clear to the simple 
man that there is no land of righteousness on the 
earth, and in his despair the simple man hangs 
himself. He tells them also a story of a carpen- 
ter who came to live for the “better man,” “such 
a carpenter as never was in all the world.” Then, 
amid a scene of crime and confusion, he van- 
ishes; he is gone “like smoke before the fire” 
and only the memory of his words remains with 
the outcasts. Opposed to Luka, Gorky, with con- 
summate art, has placed Satine (the name sug- 
gests his character), who hurls the Neitzchean 
doctrine of the Superman against the creed of the 
Galilean, and sardonically watches it crumble to 
dust and ashes before the power of a living faith. 
The play is translated by Lawrence Irving and 
was produced at the Kingsway Theater, London, 
December 2, 1911. 














1 The Lower Depths. 
Laurence Irving. Duffield. 
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By Maxim Gorky. Translated by 
191 pp., $1. 





A FEW MODERN PLAYS 


Judas has remained down the centuries the one 
psychological mystery of the twelve Apostles. The 
thirty pieces of silver have seemed entirely insig- 
nificant in comparison to the enor- 


A Ne fs : r 
Pastenasat mity of his deed. Theologians 
Judas have on the one hand considered 


him the tool of predestination, and, on the other, 
so lost to virtue and loyalty that th: pieces of sil- 
ver outvalued his Master. Neither of these ex- 
planations is entirely satisfactory. ‘The first denies 
free will; the second places Judas on so low a 
mental and moral plane that he could never con- 
sistently nor voluntarily have become the disciple 
of the Master. 

Mr. Harry Kemp offers another explanation 
(though by no means a new one) in his drama, 
“Judas.”* Here is Judas’ reasoning as voiced by 
Mr. Kemp: 

“*Twill be.a glorious betrayal—caught at last 
in a trap from which there is no escape, save by 
superhuman means, He will hesitate no longer; 
He will withhold His divine strength no more; 
He will pronounce the Mighty Word, the night 
will straightway flash everywhere with winnow- 
ing wings of fire, and, at a moment, the Kingdom 
will have come.” : 

To the last, Judas believes that He will step 
from the cross and yet fulfil His faith. Mr. 
Kemp’s handling of his subject matter is to be 
highly commended. The phrasing is simplicity it- 
self, yet it carries conviction with its reasoning. 


“The Americans,” by Edwin Davies Schoon- 
maker,’ is a curious kind of a play, mystical, dri- 
ving far from reality, yet on the -instant turning. 
back to the commonplace and the 
practical. It is intended to be an 
epic of labor, a drama of the strug- 
gle between capital and labor which emphasizes 
the necessity for unionized, militant opposition of 
the masses to the classes. The end brings tragedy, 
the bugles sound, and real industrial warfare com- 
mences. ‘The reader must draw a sharp dividing 
line between this drama as an acting play and 
as social philosophy. As a play, it is well writ- 
ten, energetic, vital, and powerful; as_ social 
teaching, it seems in error. The “Cause,” that 
is, justice to labor, the “beautiful river flowing 
through the land,” to quote Mr. Schoonmaker’s 
phrase, is not confined to thoroughfare in the 
hearts of the proletariat alone at the present time. 


A Drama of 
Labor 


Cosmo Hamilton offers a brilliantly written 
play, “The Blindness of Virtue.”* It emphasizes 
the truth that ignorance and its accompanying 
innocence offers poor protection for 
young girls in any walk of life. 
He quotes: “Virtue is an angel, 
but she is a blind one, and must ask of knowl- 
edge to show her the pathway that leads to her 
goal.” Despite the seriousness of its teaching, the 
play is fortunately a comedy. 


A Serious 
Comedy 





2 Judas. By Henn Kemp. Kennerley. 254 pn., $1.50. 
3 The Americans. By Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. Kennerley. 
304 pp., $1.50 
4 The Blindness of Virtue. 127 
pp., $1. 


By Cosmo Hamilton. Doran. 


























REFERENCE BOOKS 


AN EXCEEDINGLY useful handbook of current 
information on almost every conceivable subject 
connected with history as it is being made is the 
“Britannica Year-Book” for 1913. 
This, as the publishers inform us 
on the title-page, is “a survey of 
the world’s progress since the completion in 1910 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” The “Year- 
Book,” which is on the thinnest of paper, is not 
a thick volume, although it contains 1226 pages. 
The matter is so arranged that while it forms a 


Annuals 


reference book, it also supplies excellent con- 
tinuous reading. The method, in the main, is not 
statistical or tabular, although there is much 


statistical and tabular material, but rather the 
narrative form, brief, concise, and illuminatingly 
edited. The editor, Hugh Chisholm, who was 
the editor of the eleventh edition of the “Britan- 
nica,’ makes the modest claim in the preface that 
this “Encyclopedia Year-Book” “takes up the run- 
ning where the ‘Encyclopedia’ stopped.” A diary 
of events from January 1, 1911, to December 31, 
1912, is the first feature. The data on American 
affairs, including State legislation, are exceedingly 
useful. 


Each issue of “The New International Year 
Book” shows advance over its predecessors in 
extent and variety of contents and adequacy of 
treatment. The issue for the year 1912 is a 
veritable encyclopedia.” It excels most other an- 
nuals in the fulness of its biographical, political, 
agricultural, and religious topics. The Presi- 
dential campaign of last year receives unusually 
full and helpful treatment. The Balkan War is 
given in detail. Other particularly useful articles 
not likely to be found in other publications are 
on the Titanic disaster, the minimum wage, syn- 
dicalism, and railway accidents. As heretofore, 
the “Year Book” is edited by Frank Moore Colby. 


“The Statesman’s Year-Book” for 1913° is a 
jubilee issue. This excellent, authoritative hand- 
book of the world’s governments and peoples was 
founded just fifty years ago. In the present vol- 
ume, which contains all the features hitherto in- 
cluded in this useful reference work, an attempt 
has been made, in the maps, which are unusually 
full and comprehensive, to indicate the contrast in 
certain of the States of the world during the life 
of the year book. Recent changes in Tripoli, 
Morocco, and the Balkan peninsula have been in- 
corporated as far as was possible at the date of 
going to press with the book. A new feature is 
the treatment of each separate Canadian province. 


New issues of the “Home University Library,” 
to which we have had occasion to refer appre- 


Edited by Hugh Chisholm. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica Company. 1226 pp. 





1 The Britannica Year-Book. 
3295 York ; 
25 


2 The New International Year Book. (1912) Edited by Frank 
Moore Colby. Dodd, Mead. $22 pp., ill. 

3 The Statesman’s Year -Book. Edited os J. Scott Keltie. 
Macmillan. 1452 pp. $3. 





ciatively more than once in these pages, are: 
“Napoleon,” by Herbert Fisher, 

Standard gd pierces, y : ry 
Books forthe Vice-Chancellor of Shefheld Uni- 
Home versity; “The Newspaper,” by G. 


Binney Dibblee, late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford; “Dr. Johnson and His Circle,” by John 
Bailey; “Comparative Religion,” by J. Estlin Car- 
penter, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford; 
“The Victorian Age in Literature,” by G. K. Ches- 
terton; “Painters and Painting,” by Sir Frederick 
Wedmore; “The Origin and Nature of Life,” by 
Benjamin Moore, Johnston Professor of Bio-Chem- 
istry, University of Liverpool; “The Literature of 
Germany,” by J. G. Robertson, Professor of Ger- 
man in the University of London; “The Literature 
of the Old Testament,” by George Foot Moore, of 
Harvard University; “Writing English Prose,” by 
William Tenney Brewster, Professor of English in 
Columbia University; and “From Jefferson to 
Lincoln,” by William MacDonald, Professor of 
American History in Brown University. These 
are published by Holt, in uniform size, at the 
uniform price of fifty cents. 


A work that will be appreciated by all who have 
to do with modern methods of book and magazine 
illustration, whether from the technical or the 
¢ editorial view-point is “Horgan’s 

Picture Half-Tone and Photomechanical 

Printing Processes,” recently published by 
the Inland Printer Company, of Chicago. The 
author of this book, Mr. Stephen H. Horgan, has 
long had a unique reputation in the craft of 
process-workers. In his own lifetime he has seen 
the culmination of wood engraving in the United 
States, the rise of photo-engraving, the struggle 
for supremacy between the two processes, and the 
wide popularization of what is generally known 
as process work or photomechanical engraving. 
As long ago as 1874, Mr. Horgan was initiated 
inte the mysteries of pictorial reproduction in the 
offices of the old Daily Graphic, of New York 
City. In more recent years he has conducted a 
department in the Inland Printer, which has be- 
come a sort of clearing-house of ideas on up-to- 
date photomechanical methods. The present vol- 
ume is the direct result of all this focusing and 
interchange of knowledge. It gives the student 
a clear insight into photo-lithography, and thence 
passes to photogravure, photo-electrotype, relief- 
line engraving, and the ordinary half-tone process. 
It is Mr. Horgan’s pride that all the processes 
and formulas described in this book have been 
evolved by practical use. Preference has been 
given to the methods that have proved entirely 
practical and are either in use to-day or are merely 
awaiting application. The illustrations of the 
volume are peculiarly effective, and, as might be 
expected of the Inland Printer Company, are as 
near to mechanical perfection as human limita- 
tions permit. 


Mechanism o 








Horgan’s Half-Tone and Photomechanical Processes. By 
Stephen H. Horgan. Chicago: The Inland Printer Company. 
234 pp., ill. $3. 





FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


HE man who invents a successful plan 

for preventing investment losses will, of 
course, deserve the proverbial fortune which 
belongs to all epoch-making inventors. Per- 
haps it is futile even to mention such an 
ideal, so impossible of attainment does it 
seem. Yet the one subject which transcends 
all others in this field, which indeed over- 
lays and underlies all others, is that of pre- 
venting loss. Making profits and securing 
large returns in the way of interest or divi- 
dend payments are of relatively minor im- 
portance. 

How far, for example, may such losses as 
those sustained in New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company stock be guard- 
ed against or prevented. ‘The recent reduc- 
tion from 8 to 6 per cent. a year in New 
Haven dividends means an annual loss to 
the owners of $3,137,530. The vast ma- 
jority of shareholders have comparatively 
small blocks of stock; more than half of 


them are women, and 90 per cent. are located 


within four States—Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New York. Un- 
til a month or two ago, New Haven had 
paid dividends of from 8 to 10 per cent. a 
year ever since 1872. The stock had long 
been looked upon as rock-ribbed and the 
property it represents has long been, and is, 
of commanding value, enjoying a dense and 
regular traffic unequaled by other American 
railroads. And yet the price of the stock 
has been falling pretty steadily for several 
years. 

Or take the case of the Rumely Company, 
the big farm-implement concern, whose pre- 
ferred stock has dropped from 103 to 49 in a 
year’s time. ' These shares were widely sold 
by a prominent firm of investment bankers 
as a high-grade investment, and the com- 
pany’s business was large and growing. But 
now the 7 per cent. dividend, which a year 
ago was regarded as assured, is to be stopped 
and the management has undergone a violent 
shaking up. 

The two cases are utterly different, but 
are equally suggestive and extremely dis- 
quieting. If the investor is to be governed 
by prestige, seasoned quality, a long divi- 
dend record, immense underlying value, reg- 
ular business, and the most illustrious finan- 
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cial connections in America, there has been 
no reason for years past why he should not 
buy New Haven stock. If he is to be gov- 
erned by the fact that the stock was being 
sponsored and sold by a firm of high stand- 
ing, and by statements of earnings and other 
financial data of impressive nature, there was 
no reason why he should not have bought 
Rumely preferred when it first was brought 
out. The only conceivable criticism at that 
time was that the stock lacked seasoning. 
In the case of the New Haven it has been 
apparent for some time that the company 
Was straining its resources, but it is so intri- 
cate and powerful a concern that even the 
trained observer might have been deceived 
in his analysis. 

What is the investor to do? Must he 
place his reliance wholly upon the reputation 
of the firm he buys through, or must he study 
and analyze for himself? ‘There are two an- 
swers to the question. In the first place, 
there is no such element of danger when the 
investor becomes a creditor, that is, a bond- 
holder, as when he becomes an owner, or 
shareholder. Of course, there are some so- 
called bonds which are not as valuable intrin- 
sically as New Haven stock, or perhaps even 
as Rumely preferred. ‘The point is that ordi- 
nary precaution is far more certain to insure 
against loss with regard to most bonds than 
when stocks are under consideration. The 
second answer to the direct question of what 
the investor is to do is that both methods of 
getting at the value of securities should be 
employed, especially when stocks are pur- 
chased. Lean upon the judgment, experi- 
ence, and good faith of the investment 
banker, but also do a little work of your own. 

Expert information regarding the better 
class of securities is easy to get. At this sea- 
son of the year, the great, bulky manuals are 
published—‘“Poor’s” and the ‘Corporation 
Service.” ‘Poor’s” is issued in three huge 
volumes, and the “Corporation Service” in 
two. These five volumes contain a wealth 
of information regarding all the standard 
securities. Then there is Moody’s “Analyses 
of Investments,” which contains not only gen- 
eral information, as do the other books, but 
records showing savings-bank legality of 
every important issue, classification and ra- 
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ting of issues, and full analysis of every im- 
portant property by the editor. Even the 
investor who does not care to buy such ex- 
tensive volumes would do well to get access 
to them in the office of a bank or securi- 
ties dealer before actually writing out his 
check and taking the perhaps irremediable 
and certainly irrevocable step of buying 
bonds or stocks about which he knows little. 
The coldly impersonal attitude of a book 
which analyzes thousands of securities has 
a value which is readily apparent. 

While there are good and bad securities 
of almost every class or type, there is no 
gainsaying the advantage of knowing which 
are the better classes or types. ‘This is a sub- 
ject on which expert opinion naturally dif- 
fers. But it may be helpful to the readers 
of this page to reproduce a list of seventeen 
classes of securities, stated in their order of 
stability, according to the deliberate verdict 
of a leading authority on investment subjects. 
The writer of this article does not pass judg- 
ment on the list, but presents it for what it 
is worth, the reader bearing in mind that it 
was made up by a man whose opinion is 
entitled to close attention. The seventeen 
classes of securities, stated in order of their 
stability—the most stable being mentioned 


first—are: 

1. United States Government 
Bonds. 

. State Bonds. 

. Municipal Bonds. 

. Railroad Mortgage Bonds. 

. Gas and Electric Lighting Bonds. 

. Equipment Trusts. 

. Street Railway Bonds. 

. Steel and Iron Company Bonds. 

. Short-Term Notes. 

. Bank Stocks. 

. Railroad Convertibles and Debentures. 

. Equipment Company Bonds. 

. Manufacturing Company Bonds. 

. Copper Mining Bonds. 

. Coal Bonds. 

. Irrigation Bonds. 

. Preferred Stocks. 


and Foreign 
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Even the investor who studies his subject 
closely and deals with reliable firms is often 
doomed to suffer loss. But, as this depart 
ment has so often emphasized, the risk may 
be distributed and the loss minimized by a 
wide diversification in the purchase of securi- 
ties. This is the ordinary business precaution 
taken by life and fire insurance companies, 
and, as a principle, is already well known to 
readers of this magazine. But the principle 
is one which needs repetition because there 
are frequent apparent exceptions to the rule. 
The recent death of Henry M. Flagler, one 
of the largest stockholders of the Standard 
Oil Company and one of its founders, draws 
attention to the business career of a man who 
appeared to have placed all his eggs in one 
basket. 

Mr. Flagler made a fortune in the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and at an advanced age 
invested a vast sum, probably about $45,- 
000,000, in railroads, hotels, and other en- 
terprises in the State of Florida. He was 
credited with owning all of the $5,000,000 
stock of the Florida East Coast Railway, 
and all but $10,000,000 of its $31,000,000 
bonds. At the time these investments were 
made, Florida was in a most elementary 
stage, industrially speaking, and no large 
immediate return could be expected. But 
Mr. Flagler probably built for the far dis- 
tant future,—something the ordinary ine 
vestor cannot afford to do. He was old and 
very rich when he put so much capital into 
enterprises which might not pay regular ine 
terest or dividends at the start. It was as 
much a hobby as an investment. Moreover, 
he went to Florida to live, watched every 
development, and was the dominant persone 
ality in the State. The man who invests 
$5000 in bonds or stock cannot expect to 
dominate anything. He had better insure 
himself against risk by parceling out hfs 
modest sum into four or five different se- 
curities. 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


SOME ATTRACTIVE LISTED INDUSTRIAL 
AND PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS AND STOCKS 


I have $10,000 to invest and want to place it in first- 
class bonds and stocks, which must be listed on the 


No. 463. 


New York or Boston Exchanges. 1 presume from 4% 
to 5 per cent. would be the highest rate I could expect 
to get on the class of bond I want. I will appreciate a 
few suggestions of first-class securities, both industrial 
and public service, stating interest rates and what they 
yield at present market prices. 


Under prevailing market conditions you have set 
your requirements within very reasonable limits. 
Prices for standard investment securities are low, 


but, as you suggest, the highest quality cannot be 
had to net more than 5 per cent., although there 
are many attractive opportunities to pick up sound 
issues netting more than that. For example, among 
the seasoned industrial and public utility stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, the fol- 
lowing well-established dividend-payers might be 
mentioned as selling at an average yield of better 
than 5 per cent.: General Electric, paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 8 per cent. annually, now 
selling to yield nearly 534 per cent.; American 
Telephone & Telegraph, paying dividends at the 
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rate of 8 per cent. annually, now selling on about 
a 6 per cent. basis; American Locomotive pre- 
ferred, paying dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. 
annually, now selling to yield more than 6% per 
cent.; Peoples Gas of Chicago, paying dividends 
at the rate of 7 per cent. annually, now selling to 
net about 614 per cent.; and American Tobacco 
preferred, a 6 per cent. stock, now selling to yield 
about 6% per cent. From among the listed indus- 
trial and public utility bonds you could pick is- 
sues like the New England Telephone first mort- 
gage 5’s, listed on the Boston Exchange, where 
they have sold recently at about 10114, to yield 
47% per cent.; Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing 5’s, now selling at a price to yield 534 per 
cent. ; Du Pont Powder 414’s, selling to yield 534 
per cent.; Liggett & Myers debenture 5’s, selling 
to yield 5'4 per cent.; and Western Union funding 
and real estate 414’s, selling to yield close to 5 
per cent. These industrials are all good bonds, 
though possibly not representative of the very 
highest grade issues of their class. 


No. 464. TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


I have several thousand dollars in savings banks, 
which I would like to invest for larger income, provided 
I can get ample security. My attention has been called 
to bonds. ‘There seem to be plenty of good 5 and 6 
per cent. issues, but taxable in Massachusetts, though 
exempt in other States. There must, however, be mil- 
licns of bonds in this State escaping taxation. What I 
wish to know especially is how this is done—if it can 
be done honorably. My desire is not to escape taxation, 

er se, but to escape double or unjust taxation. 
bond investment is impossible for citizens of Massa- 
chusetts without being subjected to taxation, would you 
advise savings bank depositors to take preferred utility 
stocks, such as Boston & Worcester 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred at 120; Springfield Railway 4 per cent. preferred 
at 92; Boston & Eastern Electric convertible 6 per cent. 
notes at 97; Gardner Electric Light 5 per cent. pre- 
ferred at 107? Would you counsel investors in my 
class against stock investments, even standards, such as 
Boston & Maine, Boston Elevated and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, which are tax exempt, but under- 
going some fluctuation—perhaps temporary—at the 
present time? 


The only bonds exempted by law from taxation 
in Massachusetts are United States bonds, Massa- 
chusetts State bonds or certificates of indebtedness 
issued since January 1, 1906, and the bonds of 
Massachusetts municipalities, issued since May 1, 
1908. Of course, none of these would be likely to 
appeal in a case like yours, inasmuch as they do 
not offer yield that is any more satisfactory than 
the rate your money is earning in the savings 
banks, assuming that you are getting an average 
of about 4 per cent. It may be true that, as you 
suggest, there are millions of other bonds escaping 
taxation in the State—indeed, it would be surpris- 
ing if there were not—but we do not know how 
it is possible for their holders to escape legally and 
honorably. Your only alternative appears to be 
the general class of securities to which your atten- 
tion has been attracted, and we think, moreover, 
that the specific issues named in your list are of 
high average quality. They represent, in fact, the 
best of their type. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph and Boston Elevated shares might also be 


regarded as meeting such requirements as yours, 
but we do not believe Boston & Maine could be 
recommended. It is a question to what extent it 
is advisable for savings-bank depositors to go into 
securities like these, notwithstanding their merit. 
In the very nature of the case, money so invested 
is not as safe as it is in a sound, well-managed 
savings bank, and before taking such a step as 
your inquiry contemplates the investor ought to 
weigh carefully every consideration and make his 
decision in accord with his own peculiar circum- 
stances. In other words, your suggestion is one 
that could not be made to savings-bank depositors 
generally. 


No. 465. LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE UNIFIED 
FOURS 

I wish you would kindly tell me if Louisville & 
Nashville unified 4’s are a good investment for a widow 
whose fortune of $20,000 is equally divided between 
improved real estate and local title company mortgages, 
and street railway and lighting bonds, these securities 
netting 5 per cent. and safety. The object desired is 
a security that is safe and that may not be redeemed 
until it matures. The money to be invested is the in- 
come from the above-mentioned investments. How long 
do the Louisville & Nashville bonds run, and_ taking 
them at their present selling price, say 931%, what per 
cent. do they net the holder? What is the reason for 
this security dropping off in price in the past few 
weeks? A few years ago it sold at 98 or 99. Is it apt 
to drop much farther; and, if so, how far? Isn’t the 
security behind the bonds as sound as it was when they 
sold for 98? Have the bonds declined any more than 
other railroad bonds in the same period? 


The bonds in question are undoubtedly suitable 
securities for such an investment as you describe. 
They represent the highest type of railroad securi- 
ties, and have fallen off in price during the last 
few months, not because of any inherent weakness, 
but because of general conditions affecting capital 
and fixed interest-bearing obligations. Many close 
students of investments hold the opinion that pre- 
vailing prices of gilt-edged bonds are about the 
lowest that will be seen on this movement. We 
are not ready to commit ourselves to the view that 
there is no possibility of further decline, but we do 
think, if there is another drop, it cannot reasén- 
ably be expected to amount to much. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville unified 4’s at 9314 are within 
a point and a half of the lowest price at which 
they sold during the 1907-1908 panic, and their 
vield at this price is approximately 4.40 per cent., 
considering that they mature July 1, 1940—almost 
exactly twenty-seven years hence. ‘The highest 
price at which the bonds ever sold was 106 in 
1905. Since January 1, this year, they have sold 
as high as 99'4, and their range in 1912 was be- 
tween 995<¢ and 9634. Other bonds in about the 
same category have shown price ranges this year 
as follows: Atchison general 4’s, between 9814 
and 9234; Chicago & Northwestern’ general 4’s, 
between 9814 and 9234; Burlington joint 4’s, be- 
tween 9614 and 937¢; Norfolk & Western consoli- 
dated 4’s, between 99 and 9214; Northern Pacific 


prior lien 4’s, between 985¢ and 9334; and Union 
Pacific first and land-grant 4’s, between 9914 and 
951%, 








